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CHAPTER r. 
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THE RUSSIANS HOME. 

[When Beauty was left in the Beast's house by her 
ither, what did she do ? Wliat did she most want | 

know? 

She wanted to know what the Beast was like, and 
whether he would be likely to eat her up at once. 
But he was not there to be looked at. Still that 
was no reason why she should not find out what he 
IS like. 

She looked round the room. First she saw how | 
prettily and carefully everything was arranged, and 
she thought he could not be rough and rude. Then 
she looked at the books, and thought he could not 
be stupid or sleepy. Then at the flowers and birds 
in the garden, and she thought with those near j 
him he could not be cruel and gloomy. 

So alt the time she was learning what the Beast 
was like. And when he ca.me she felt that she 
knew so well what his mind was, that she was aiir- 
jirised to see that his outside was rough and ugly. 

she had seen the Beast himself first, it would 
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have taken her a long time to find out that he was 
not a real beast. 

So you see that by looking carefally at the place 
he lived in, she learned a great deal about him without 
once seeing him. 

That 19 just what I want you to do about the 
Russians. Before we look at them, we will look at 
their house, Russia, and see what that tells us. 

It is a very lai^e house ; as large as all the rest 
of Europe put together. There is plenty of room 
for a large nation ; even room enough, one would 
think, for several nations at once. Why should not 
one nation go and settle down by itself in one 
comer, and others in other corners, and never know 
or care anything about each other ? 

For two reasons. Perhaps yon live in a house in 
a row. If you do, it is also likely that yon do not 
know your next-door neighbour. Yet there is only 
a wall between you. Why do not you meet ? 
Because you each have all you want on your own 
side of the wall ; all the food you want, and the 
books you want. 

But suppose that you and joui next-door neigh- 
bour were put down, each in one corner of a large 
open field. And suppose too that you had only 
water to drink in your corner, and he had only 
food in his : what would happen then ? Soon you 
would each go wandering about to find what you 
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^Brented, and you wotJd meet, and agree to exchange I 
^Hrater and food. So you would know each other I 
and live together, 

Kussia is just like this open field in two ways. 

First, it is flat, so that there are no mountains to 
rise up like walls between nation and nation. AR 
the stone in Russia lies flat along under the earth, i 
It haa never been broken up by earthquakes, except i 
in one small place. Secondly, there are different I 
sorts of things to be found in difi'erent parts of it. , 
In the north, wood and some sorts of animals. In | 
the south, com and fruits. 

So you see that there are no waUs to keep 1 
different nations apart ; and the nations must j 
meet and exchange their goods and know each other. 

There is another thing to remember about Eussia. ^ 

When Beauty was in the Beast's house, she had ■ 

not time or chance to see whether he bad any 

neighbours, or what they were like. But if T 

had seen tliem, and had found them courteous and 

f kind, and had found the ways to their houses well 

)dden by the Beast, she would have thought that , 
B would be kind and gentle too. 

Now Eussia is unlucky in her neighbours. This | 
Iso for two reasons. 

^ The first reason is that there are very few doors | 
Ipt of Russia ; very few ways to get to the countries ' 

ind. 



Look, it IB nearly a square. On the east side there 
is a long straight wall, and no door through it. 
That wall is the Ural Mountains, It is quite a 
low wall, but for all that it is more trouble to 
climb even over a low wall than to stay where you 
are. 

That wall is rather a good thing than otherwise, 
for the neighbours of the Eussiana on the other side 
of it are not pleasant neighbours. Tliey would 
have taught the Russians bad ways and bad 



But now let us look to the north. There is the 
sea, with plenty of hays and gulfs, so that it seems 
as if this side was full of doors. If the Russians 
can go out that way it is lucky for them. They 
might sail round by Norway and Sweden to Ger- 
many and England, and the other European coun- 
tries. They would be yery good neighbours for the 
Kussians, for they were like clever elder children, 
when the Russians had baby minds and babyish 
ways. 

Ah ! but these doors are of no use to the Russians ; 
or very little use. They are only open for two or 
three months in the year. All the rest of the year 
they are tight shut and locked by great blue ice- 
bergs, between which no ships can sail. The 
Russians cannot get to their good neighbours that 
way. 
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^H But look along the side a little further. 
H^u see, seems to have a small roon], which goes 
right up to the top of the peninsula of Norway and . 
Sweden. Cannot she get out that way ? 

No ; for that piece of land, which ia called Fin- 
land, is a very difficult land to pass through. 

It is as if the Beast's front hall, out of which the | 
house-door opened, was full of hoxes like a Inmher- 
^boom— boxes piled one on the top of the other, and 
^Skipping the way everywhere ; and as if the roof 
^^B&d not been mended, and the rain had come in, 
^Ho that all the boxes were lying in great pools of _ 
^bate 

^r ^or Finland is full of great granite TOcks that I 
came floating there long centuries ago in icebergs. 
AVhen the icebergs melted, the granite blocks, which I 
could not melt, dropped down on the earth and lay [ 
there. And as the icebergs melted, the water that ] 
ran away from them, and the icy sea which brought I 
them, left pools of water behind in the vast stony J 
basins of the land. 

So Finland is of no use as a way to Europe, But ■] 
what do we come to if we go across Finland to the I 
south-east ? 

This looks well There is a sea, the Baltic, which I 
goes down to the coast of Germany, That is like & I 
good road to the house of good neighbours. Three I 
doors open upon it. The Gulf of Bothnia is tha| 




most northent one; bat tbat, like tbe b^rs o 
north Bide, n shmt and loAed lulf the year. That 
u Ittdenae. 

Then a little lower down come the Gal& of Fm- 
knd and of Biga. For tsuay yens those dons were 
closed and ahnt to the Bnsaians by fierce enemies 
who Hved there. It was as if the Beast^s door had 
been guarded by fierce robbers who wotild not let 
him pass. Bat at last the Bossians con^neied th^n, 
and made the Gulf of Finland their own. Then 
they built a city there, and called it the window 
from which they coold look at Europe. 

It 13 very lucky for the Russians that they have 
that door. Look at the two other sides. 

On the west there is first a straight easy way into 
Europe. Some of the Russians' relations went there 
and settled down. But then they quarrelled with 
the Russians, and would not let them pass through 
to go into Europe. 

Further down the west side there is a long range 
of mountains. That is a wall without doors, so 
liuflsia cannot go to Europe that way. 

Then on the south the doors only lead to bad 
neighbours or to quarrelsome neighbours. 

Tlie Black Sea leads to Asia, where the neighbours 
aru tiot good for the Russians, or to Constantinople, 
wliioh always quarrelled with them. Over the Black 
Sea oome high, rocky mountains, the Caucasus, and 
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(cross them a sea which often freezes iu the part 1 
bat touches JRusaia. 

So you see that the Russians were left very 
^uch to themselves. It took them a long time to 
W&adi oiit that neighbourly help was good, and then 
much trouble to get it. So the Russians grew up 
slowly, and were ignorant for a long time. Children 
who are not told that fire burns can only learn it 
by putting their fingers into it and getting burnt. 
So the Russians often only learned what things were I 
harmful by trj'ing them and suffering for it. You j 
nrnst be sorry for them, as you would be sorry for ] 
ihe burnt children. 

Now for the Russians' house itaelf. I want you ] 
9 use your eyes well, for it has a great deal to tell I 

n. 

It is very flat, laid out all open. Only in the 1 
middle there is rising ground in the shape of a ] 
sq^uare, like a platform in tlie middle of a room. 
At the top comer of the square there are some little j 
hiUs called the Valdai Hills. 

Now you know something which I have not told j 
you. You know which way the rivers run. 

For take a piece of paper, and pour some water j 

it. Tiien tip up the middle of the paper. The 1 

'atcr all rmis off to the sides. So from this low I 

rising ground in Russia the rivers come flowing down. I 

to the frontiers. That is very important, for rivers 1 
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are like roads and railways to those early men. 
There ie a very interesting fairy stoi^- coming pre- 
sently about three of these rivers. 

Come up to the Icy Sea, and let us pretend that 
we are Bailing over Eassia in a balloon. We can 
look down with strong telescopes and see what it is 
like. 

See, first, that Russia is divided into two halves 
— one half is forest aud the other flat green plains. 
To the north forests, to the south plains. 

Now look down below you. This is November, 
80 there are great icy stretches of sea. Huge ice- 
bergs lift their blue sides above the snow, and 
sea-birds are flying about and screaming. Look at 
that great white beast picking his way among the 
bare granite rocks on the shore. That is a white 
bear. You will see many strange beasts up here, — 
bears and wolves, and lynxes and foxes, and rein- 
deer. 

The shore is all bare and frozen, covered with 
little salt pools. Beyond these are still salt marshes, 
with trunks of trees lying on them here and there. 
Between the pools a grey moss creeps about. All 
the shore is bleak and bare and cold with bitter 
winds. Sometimes there are snowstorms, and then 
the snow is heaped up in great masses by the wind, 
and sweeps on, writhing and turning and bury- 
ing everything with its white veil. And on clear 
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Costy nights the northern Hghta burn bright in the I 



Away to the west lies rinland, with granite rocka i 
salt pools, and ita long line of fir-trees like a | 
horse's mane. 

Tip here there is night and scarcely any day.l 
for half the year; in the summer there is day fori 
three months with no night. The early Russians 1 
made up a story about this. They said that the! 
Dawn and the Sunset loved each other, and went I 
wandering about to find each other half the year. I 
And in the summer they met and burned thei 
lights together. 

Beyond these marshes cornea the vast forest. 

only stunted, miserable-looking alders andl 
little wizened willows. Then, as our balloon sails J 
ually away from the cruel cold sea, come silver I 
birches stretching away for miles and miles, and'l 
then the dark-green pines, and last of all thei 
oaks. J 

Look to the west, to your rigbt hand. There lie 
two great lakes, with many little ones round them. 
That largest, the one nearest us, is called Lake 
Onega. It is hke a liand and wrist with fingersJ 
stretching after Finland. But that hand is nearlyl 
as large as the whole of Yorkshire. 

The shores are all covered with rocks, and i 

fficult to land on. The sailors know that well,.| 
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and 80 do the eaOora' wives, when there are fierce 
viods all night and the crael On^a catches at ships 
with its hungry waves and swallowa them up. 

That second lake farther to the west is Lake 
Ladoga. That is larger stilL On the sonth its 
shores are low and sandy, covered with loose stones 
of all sizes. There the lake is quite shallow. 
Up to the north it gets deeper, and great granite 
clifTs rise up from the shore. 

Look at the south of it. There is a great river 
flowing in. We have passed many rivers on our 
way through the forest. But we must look well at 
this. It is the Neva, and it is nearly a mUe wide. 
On that great river the Russians huilt a city so 
proud and mighty that it called itself " My Lord The 
Town on the Neva," or " My Lord Novgorod," 

On it, later, they huilt the city which was their 
window that looked at Europe. So look at it wdl 
as it comes smoothly aloug among birches and pines ■ 
and alders, through many little lakes, going straight 
north to the Lake Ladoga. 

Look at the swamp to the south of the Valdai 
Hills, with pines on their tops. There begin two 
tiny little streams flowing east. One is the Volga, 
and as it goes it grows and grows till it is the 
largest river in Europe. The other little stream 
flows south-west. That is called the Dnieper. 

Now cornea the fairy story. 
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Once upon a time the Dniepet and the Volga were I 
F two children, brother and sister. Their father and I 
mother died, and they hadn't a cruat to eat, and hadl 
to work all day to get food. They dressed iu raga 1 
which they picked off dust-heaps, and were cold'J 
and hungry. 

So one day, when they had been crying with I 
hunger, they made up their minds to walk about the 1 
world till they found a place where they might turn 
into great rivers. So they walked about the world 
for three years, and at last they stopped to spend 
the night in a swamp, where they went to sleep. 

Eut while Dnieper was asleep the cunning Volga 
thought she would turn into a river and flow quietly 
away to choose the best and most sloping place for 
herself. She flowed away to the west, between flat 
and marshy land on one side and hills on the other. 
At last she got frightened lest Dnieper might catch J 
her. So she suddenly turned her course, and ran J 
straight south to hide in the sea. 

"When Dnieper awoke he was very angry to find 
Volga gone, though he was generally very good- 
latured. And because a river can run faster than 

man, he too changed himself into a river, and J 
{flowed away south, hoping she bad gone that way. 

He rushed so fast in his anger that he cut his \ 
ray deep through granite rocks and steep slopes. 
He was still furious when he left the forest, but 



about balf-waj through the plains his good temper 
came back again and he flowed more quietly. At 
laat he flowed so quietly that he left pretty little 
islands with oaka and iLspens and poplars standing 
up in the middle of his current. And he no longer 
cnt a deep way, but spread out gently over the 
country, and so flowed into the Black Sea. 

He never caught the Volga, but after all his course 
was quicker than hers, for he had cut such deep 
ways in his anger. Now you know why there are 
cataracts on the Dnieper. He was rewarded, too, by 
having Kief, the second great city of the Russians, 
built upon Mm, just where he left the forest. 

Now come on quickly over the rich plains. There 
are apple-trees and cherry-trees, and all sorts of fruit. 
Com grows well, though in winter it is very cold. 

So we blow along for miles and miles. Here and 
there, where the soil is turned up, you can see that 
it is rich and black — so black that this is called the 
Black Land, 

Kow look below you, and you will see these trees 
giving way to vast grass-grown plains. The grass is 
five or six feet high. 

A strange flat place. As far as we can see there 
is nothing but flatness, like a great sea of grass, 
Bisons, wolves, foxes, and hares live here. In April 
for a few weeks it is covered with flowers of all 
kinds. There are thyme and hyacinths, and tulips 
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ind pinks, and thousands of larks sing everywhere, 

Presently the hot sun and scorching winds burn it 

I to a dull brown. Later comes the snow, and 

tovers it with a smooth white coverlet till the 

[Spring. 

There are no long shadows here to tell when the 
sun is sinking. Down it drops, and darkness comes, 
s if it was a lamp snatched away. 
Now come on to the Black Sea. On the shore 
t are rushes and reeds. Here and there you can see 
a row of oaks and birches and willows ; that shows 
that a river is running there. 

Then come sandy plains with coatings of ice for 
miles and miles. Look at that small sea that 
separates that little three-cornered island, the Crimea, 
from the land. There are long stories to be told 
about that little island. To the Sea of Azof it ia all 
I sandy and bare, but on the outer side it has fine 
pliffs and rich trees. 

Look to the east, at that little neck of land 

a the Caspian and the Black Sea. First there 

B trees, and then long dark marshes. Eising out 

t the marshes there are rocky peaks and crags, with 

, precipices between them, and eagles flying round, and 

misty clouds. Then at the top of all, against the 

sky, bright snowy mountain-tops. Those are the 

^^nountains of the Caucasus. 

1^.. .„_ 
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the Beast's house. There it BtretcheB out, nearly 
three times as large as the whole of England. The 
shores are sandy and barren. The sand moves and 
shifts with the wind, and the sea itself looks like 
pale liquid sand, muddy and livid. 

There are tempests here, when the sky looks 
grey and sickly, and the sand is whirled about to 
and fro. 

Look close at the shore. Do you see how horrid ? 
Crowds and crowds of black beetles crawling about 
If a hut is built there they crawl up it, and come 
dropping down inside like living rain. And the 
Caspian is very witch-like and weird, for at night 
you may see the water bum I That is, there is 
oil on the top of it which sometimes catches fire. 
The oil is petroleum, and it comes out of the rocks 
around. 



Now down with our balloon. Like Beauty, we 
have done looking at the Beast's house, and we 
must see what it makes of him, and what he makes 
of it. 



CHAPTER II. 

THE GLOKIOOS PEOPLE. 

The people who first lived in KuBsia were not what 
■we call Russians at all. 

They were all a sort of cousins to each other, of 
the TJgrian family, some Fins, some Laps, some 
Votiaks, and many other strange names. They lived 
in the north by hunting and catching fish ; and they 
drove about in aledgea dragged by reindeer. They 
were funny squat little men, dressed in skins, and 
I lived in Uttle wooden huts. 

Further south, near the Black Sea, were other 
tribes. The Greeks, who had cities on the coasts, 
told odd stories about them, and called them 
Scythians. Some were warlike, and loved fighting, 
others tilled the ground, and others again had flocks. 
The Greeks knew most about the warlike tribes, 
and they said that their god was a sword stuck in a 
clod of earth. They were strong people, with brown 
or yellow hair, and long beards. They loved fight- 
ing and bloody deeds. 

No one knew much about these tribes in the 
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great countiy of BuBsia. The Greeks said that ap 
in the north were people who had only one eye, 
and others with baJd heads and snub noses, and 
tliat in their land the aii was always full of feathers, 
and there was darkness and no light. That shows 
that in some matters they used their eyes, and in 
others their imaginations. 

These tribes lived on quietly till about three 
hundred years after Christ was bom. But farther 
away over the Ural Mountains matters were going 
on that concerned them very much. The great 
family of the Sarmatians, who lived there, were 
Iiaving a disturbance among themselves. 

So great was this disturbance, that one tribe of 
tliia family would go on living there no longer, and 
marched off towards the Ural Mountains, to cross 
them and find another home. The name of this 
tribe was the Glorious People, or in their language, 
the Slavs. They were going to come and live in 
Russia and be the Russians. 

So this Glorious People came pouring over the 
Urals. They were tall fair men and women, with 
brown hair and grey eyes for the most part. All 
on foot and all very bold. They were sunburnt 
and muddy and dusty with their long journeys. 
Nothing stopped them. When they came to rivers 
they threw themselves in and swam across, or 
carried their children over in rough boats. 
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II.] THE GLORIOUS PEOPLE 

The fighting tribea came first, and made way for I 
the others. Even these were a little frightened by I 
Ltiie Greek fortresses and the even files of soldiers I 
■-which they came to on the coast. Eor these Slavs ( 
■ Tushed on to battle anyhow, shouting their war-cry. 
Tliey carried heavy bucklers and sabi-es, and short 
spears and poisoned arrows. As they came along, 
the people in the villages were afraid, and fled from 
^tiieii' houses. 

These Slavs were canning as well as 'brav& ] 
F'When they were lying in wait for an enemy, they 
would sometimes lie for hours under water in a 
stream, breathing through a long reed in tlieir 
mouths that reached up to the air. They ate raw 
their food was little trouble. 
On rushed these warlike Slavs through the steppes ] 
Old the rich plains, and into the forest. As they ci 

ward the other tribes drew back before them, up { 
» the north and the east. At last the foremost j 
ribe came near to the shores of the Baltic. There j 
on the Neva, near the Valdai Hills, they settled j 
down, and built themselves huts, with many doors, ] 
that they might escape easily, 

Al'ter this fighting tribe came many others. Some' ] 
had flocks, and some tilled the ground. All could' I 
fisht, but not so well as the first tribe. 

t These did not take the trouble to go further up. ■ 
me settled down on the Dnieper among the rich'] 
^_ 
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plains, and there they built Kief. Others went into 
the forests on the Volga. Others stayed lower down 
on the grass of steppes where they could feed their 
flocks. 

But you remember that the Dnieper and the Neva 
and the Volga all rose near together. So these 
tribes could easily meet, and exchange things with 
one another, and hold together. 

These Slavs became the Eussians themselves. 

There they lived, and grew up, and learned. Only it 
takes a very long time for a tribe to grow up. Still, 
when two hundred years had passed by, there was a 
great change to be seen in them. 

When they first came into Russia they had had 
no governments. The father had been the head of 
the family, and made the family obey lum, but that 
was all. He made the women obey him like slaves. 
The women were not much thought of. The old 
Slav name for a woman is " a live shovel or broom." 

Presently, however, they began to find that it was 
awkward not to have a government. For when one 
family quantilled with another, there was no one 
who could settle the dispute. Also there was no 
one who could divide the land between the different 
families. 

So they arranged that all the heads of the families 
should meet together and arrange these matters, 
and they called the meeting the Mir. All the land 
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^Relouged to the Mir, that is, to the whole village in I 

^ffgeneral. The Mir divided it up into little lots of i 

land, and gave one lot to each person. There waa f 

a fresh division every three years or so. 

This Mir was a great and wonderful institution. I 
It is lasting still. 

The heads of the different Mirs in villages neaiv 
one another used to meet together about two or 1 
three times a year at the nearest town, and there 
settle all the affairs between village aud village. 
This meeting was called the Volost. In this little 
town, too, they had their idols, and they went there j 
to ofl'er sacrifice. 

They had learned, too, to grow millet and grain, and I 
eat it, and to diink milk. 

Just as people like to have photographs of theif J 
friends at different ages, and see what they looked. I 
like, so we will have another look at the Slavs ^ 
when they have been another hundred years i 

ICuasia. 

They have learned more about dressing themselves. 
3ie women make themselves quite grand, with long 
asses, and glass beads and bits of metal for orna- 
ments. The men dress in long trousers in summer, , 
ind in winter they have coats of s! 
They still have their curious old feasts and songs. I 
"hen a man dies they often kill his wife and slaves I 
bury with Iiim 
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Tliey have learned music, and they dutce. One 
day when the Greeks attacked them, they conquered 
the Slavs easily, for ttey were all fallen asleep with 
listening to a harper. Though that does not look aa 
if they cared for muBic particularly, it shows that it 
had some effect on them. 

Now for our last photograph before we b^in the 
real story of our Kussians. This is two hundred 
years later again ; that ia, five hundred years since 
they came to Hussia. 

Now the men who fight are separated from the 
men who do not fight. There are many fighting 
men. Those who are the strongest and bravest are 
a kind of commanders of the rest, and ai-e called 
loyards, that is, tlie fighters. Each tribe has its 
chief, but he is only the head of the boyarda. 

The other people, who do not fight, till the ground, 
and go trading with their skins in Greek cities. 
They have learned many things from the Greeks; 
how to make their idols of metal, and how to paint 
them. Besides these people there are slaves, who 
are prisoners taken in battle. 

Now for the gods they believed in. 

The greatest and oldest of their gods was called 
The Shiner. He was so great that he did nothing, 
but reposed qtdetly, and let the other gods do all 
things. His two children were the Sun-god and the 
Fiie-god. 
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But the most important god of all was Pemn, the 
Thunderer. His power was gi'eat and terribla The 
Slavs said that once, long ago, the world had been < 
a little egg, but that Perun had made the heat of 
his lightnings to shine upon it, aud it grew and grew, 
larger and larger, and then out came land and sea j 
upon it, and the trees burst out, and the grass grew, '1 
and the birds flew oat of it, and animals sprang 1 
forth, and so it became our earth. And all that was 1 
done by Pentn. 

There was nothing he could not do. He could I 
strike down treeSj and destroy evil-willed clouds 
that were bent on doing harm. When the lightnings | 
pierced the clouds in the spring, and made them 

inr out rain, they said that Perun was going abroad 
his fiery car, and was piercing the demons — that 
is, the clouds — as he went "with his fiery darts, so 
that the blood streamed from their wounds. Some- 
times Perun travelled on a millatone, flying in the j 
air, carried by the mountain spirits. He stood I 
upright on it, with his black hair and golden beard. \ 
streaming on the wind, and in his hand he carried \ 
hia great club. 

In the spring the Russians used to hold sacrifices, | 

id then they prayed to Perun, and said ; " Perun, 

"Sflther ! give thy blessing on the plough and on \ 

the com. Let golden straw, with weU-filled ears,! 

rise up as plentifully as rushes. Drive away all'fl 
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black hail-clouds, and give sunshine and geutle 
rain." 

They sang, too, many songs about rerun's doings, 
and what a great and generous god he was. Thi^ 
one of their songs— 

Perun lirove anrogs the sea. 
To many a, maid across the BSB. 
Sun followed with a dowry, 
Giving gifts to all the woods : 
To the Oak a. golden girdle, 
To the Maple motley glovea. 

They told how one day the Sun's daughter went 
to a spring to wash her golden cups ; but the spiing 
drowned her. Then Periin struck the spring to its 
depths and dried it up. 

Perun had a wonderful golden key. With it he 
used to unlock the hidden treasures of the earth, 
gold and silver. He unlocked, too, wonderful waters. 
One water was called dead water, the other living 
water. 

If the dead water was put on the wounds of a 
dead man, the wounds healed, but he was still dead. 
Then if the living water was put on his lips, he sat 
up with a shiver, and said, " How long I have been 
asleep !" 

Perun's golden key could stop the flow of blood 
from wounds. Even now among some of the 
Russian peasants, if any one's nose bleeds, they let 
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ihe blood drop through a closed padlock as a sign 

'. Perun's key. Perhaps, too, that is why a key is 

Vf ut down children's backs now to stop nose-bleeding, 

BTou do not know how much the ideas about t 

rdd gods and others like them mingle in our old 

customs. 

Sometimes the Buaaiana said that Perun died, and "I 
floated about in a coffin of dark clouds and iuist8| 
until the spring brought him to life again. 

The people honoured Pemn very much, as you I 
may think, for his power, and they had many images | 
of him. Among others, there was a great statue on 
a MU, near a city called Kief, about which you will 
presently hear a great deal. It was made of silver, 
twith a golden beard. In its hand it held a yellow 
haped like the lightning, and before it burned 
bn oakwood fire. If by chance the lire went out, it 
■ras lighted again by striking sparks from the stone. 
One of Peran'a names in the very oldest times 
aed to be Voloss ; but, as time went on, the Slavs 
jegan to think that Voloss was a different person to 
I, and they said he was a god that took care 
|t>f the cattle. When they swore oaths they s 
by Perun and Voloss, 

Perun bad a sister called Lado, who was the I 

goddess of light, and about her they sang many j 

ABongs, though we know very little of what they I 

^■bought about her. 



There were many other gods. There was a god 
called Swifteye, who had huge eyebrows, and such 
heavy eyelids that he oould not open them himaelf, 
but they were lifted up with pitchforks. But as 
soon as they were open, the look of his eyes turned 
all he looked at to stone and ashea. 

But there ia not space to tell you about all these. 
Some day perhaps you may read for yourselves about 
them, — about the Wliite God, with a long white 
beard, who helps travellers to find their way ; and 
about the Black God, whose dwelling is always 
dark, and many others. 

But for all that the Slavs thought that they knew 
so much about the gods and their doings, they had 
very few ideas about the place to which the spirits 
of the dead went. They seem often to have thought 
that the souls of the dead had to cross a deep 
sea to reacli the far-off land. So they buried or 
burnt their dead, in coffins shaped like boats, and 
put money into their cold bands to pay for the 
journey. 

Some said that the soul bad to climb up a steep 
hill. So if the naila of a corpse were cut, the parings 
were put into the cofSn, that the soul might use 
them to climb with. Sometimes, too, they put small 
leather ladders into the coffin to help the soul out 
of the grave. 

"What the land was like that the souls reached at 
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last the old Slavs did not know. They thought that J 
they lived there as they had lived on earth, only the | 
sun shone always, and there was no night. 
said that it was a lovely land, where the sun went | 
when his day's work was over, and where the souls 
of little children played ahout among green trees, 
and gathered golden fnuts. No cold winds blew 
there, and winternever came; but when the swallows 
«nd other birds left Russia in the autumn, men said | 
ithat they had gone to this land iu the e 

They told stories of many other things about the I 
soul ; different tribes had different stories. One 
thing they all agreed in: that the souls of the dead I 
came back to theit homes, often as butterflies, but j 
Letimea in no visible shape, and there they 

itched over their children, and their children's | 
[dreu. 

So they would put food for their ancestors' souls, 
and worshipped them, in a manner. And because 
the great thing they thouglit about in the long cold 
winters was the comfort of the fire, they began to 
think that these souls lived near the fire. Even 
now, when a Enssian peasant changes his house, he 
carries some of his fire with him in a jar. For he 
thinks that the spirits of his fathers will come with 
him. When they thought so much about i 
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Kirits that lived near the fire, they begau to think ^^^| 
at the fire liad a spirit to itself. They called the ^^^| 
— ■^ 



spirit the Domovoy, and said it watched over the 
house, and took care of it. Later ou there grew to 
be many stories about this Domovoy, and how he 
was a little hairy old man in a blue dress. But 
this the old Slavs did not think. 

Besides these, they believed in many other spirits; 
and because they had much to do with the forests, 
and often lost their way when they thought they 
were going right, and heard the strange sound of the 
wind among the trees, and saw the odd dark shadows, 
they thought that here too there were spirits who 
wandered about and did mischief. They called 
them Lyesbies, aud said that they were hairy men, 
with hoofs and horns and long claws, and that they 
fought with forest trees for clubs. 

Then there were the water-spirits, the Eusalkas. 
These were girls, some tall and q^uite grown up, and 
some quite little girl.'i about seven years old. They 
had dresses of green water-weeds, and long green 
hair, from which water dripped. If their hair grew 
dry they died. They Eved under the water, and 
dragged in people sometimes with their long thin 
arms ; but they never looked happy. They wan- 
dered about and moaned. 

I cannot tell you now of the magicians they 
believed in ; and the ogresses with iron teeth, whose 
houses were made of men's bones, and the lock 
human jaws ; and how once an ogress was outwitted 
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by a little girl with a clever doll that could speak ; 
and of the horrid fat old men that live in the water; 
and of the babies that live with them, and are white 
and pretty. Some day you may read these. How old 
those stories are, and if these old Slavs knew them, 
we cannot quite tell. Anyhow they had stories 
rather like them, and as the Eussians grew more 
numerous and more clever, they made out these 
stories from the old ones for themselves. 



CHAPTER III. 



HOW THE RUSSIANS GOT THEITt NAMR 

But tlie time was coming when the Slav tribes 
round Novgorod should change their name, and 
become at last — Kussians. 

This was how it fell out. Up to the north-west of 
the city Novgorod there lived a race of men who 
were not Slavs but Norse. They were as tall as 
palm-trees, so men said, and carried huge shields of 
skins, as tall as themselves. They too had boyards, 
and princes who were heads over the boyards, and 
they loved to fight their neighhonra ; and one of 
the strongest and bravest tribes was the tribe of 
Bus. 

So one day it came to pass that these Varangians, 
as the Slavs called them, of the tribe of Eus, came 
down over the plains near Novgorod, and conquered 
the Glorious People who lived there. 

At tliat the Glorious People were a little ashamed. 
And to cover their shame, they made up stories and 
songs, in which they said that the Slavs had asked 
the Varangians to come and reign over them. 
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This was the story they told. They e 
Hiey themselves had grown tired of fighting, and 
longed for peace, and wanted a prince who would 
rule them well. Then they heard of three brothers, 

I princes of the tribe of Eus, who lived in Norway, ■ 
jid were strong and brave. So they sent 
messenger to these princes, and the message waa^ J 
POur land is large and fruitful, but it lacka-J 
id justice ; come and govern ua, and be oarl 

Then, so goes the story, Enrik the king and hia I 
two brothers came in answer to the message, Eurik 
the king built towns on the banks of Lake Ilmen. 
And at Novgorod he built a castle, and there he , 
lived and ruled. And from the name of his tribe, | 
Rua, the Slavs were called Russians. 

Two of his boyards, said the Eussiaus, Askold and^ 

Dirbyname, conquered a city called ICief, on tha-l 

banks of the Dnieper. There they set up a king- I 

„ dom for themselves. 

Kief is like the yolk of the egg that is to feed the 
Russians. There the nation is going to form itself 
md to grow mighty, till the very Greeks tremble 
efore its b 

We cannot quite tell how much is true and how-l 

Buch false about those early men. But if Eurik^l 

pd the rest were not real men, the real men were J 

7 like thetn. 
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After Rurik died, Oleg, liis next brother, came to 
the throne. 

Oleg was fierce and brave. He determined that 
Ashold and Dir should not rule at Kief. But he 

feared their army was stronger than his, so he made 
np hia miud to take them by craft. Then he 
dressed himself and Ma nephew Igor, Bnrik's 
son, in the dress of Norwegian merchants. Then 
with some soldiers he rowed right under the hill 
where stood the mud walls of Kief. 

Next he sent a message to Askold and Dir : 
■' Askold and Dir, princes of Kief, down below, by 
the river, are some Norwegian merchants who have 
come from Greece. Come and see them, for they 
are your fellow-conn try men," 

When Askold and Dir heai-d that, their heart 
yearned to see Norse faces. So they hurried down 
to the bank of the river. But the moment they 
reached the beach, out rushed the warriors of 
Oleg and seized them. And Oleg said mockingly, 
'• You are not princes, nor the sons of princes ; 
here stands the son of Eurik," and he pointed to 
Igor. 

At his words the warriors struck down Askold and 
Dir, and killed them with their spears. Then they 
buried them on the mountain. Those were the ways 
of the early men, — craft, and cunning, and treachery. 

Oleg went np the hill into Kief, and took j 
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sioa of it. As he looked down, and saw the fruitful | 
country round Kief, and the river flowing beneath, i 
lie said, " Henceforth Kief shall be the mother of | 
EussiEin cities." 

Oleg grew bolder after he had conquered Kief. 
He conquered many other tribes, and forced them to 
give him tribute. Not tribute of money, for they 
had none, but skins, or com, or whatever their land | 
brought forth. 

At last he grew bold enough to lead his army 
against the mighty Constantinople, That was a ' 
great city with atone palaces and houses, and 
beautiful statues, and wonderful old manuscripts. 
Oleg knew nothing about all those, but he wished 
to conquer and grow mighty. 

So with a himdred boats, and forty men in each, ', 
he rowed down the Dnieper, At the cataracts 
(which Dnieper made in his bad temper) they had 
to get out and drag their boats by land. The wild 
tribes on the banks fought against them from time 
to time ; but they wuut on bravely. At last they 
reached the Black Sea. They sailed across it to the 
very gates of Constantinople. Then they turned 
i6t the villages round about it and burned 
jhem up. That was to terrify the Greeks in the city. 
. The Greeks were in great fear. They, too, tried I 
oing, and offered Oleg's men poisoned food when 

W.came to treat for peace. But Oleg was still ] 
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more cunuing, for he had forbidden the men to eat 
the Greeka' food. At last peace was made. It was 
agreed that the Greeis should pay Oleg aums of 
money, and that the Eussiana might live and trade 
in Constantinople. Only they were not to come 
armed nor in lai^e bands. 

Then Oleg in Ids pride nailed bis shield to the 
great gate of the city, called the Golden Door, and 
went back to Kief. 

The people at Kief thought that a man could not 
have done what Oleg had done. So they said he 
had magic power. Tliey told all kinds of strange 
stories about his doings at Constantinople. They 
said that he had put his boats on wheels, and the wind 
had driven them against the gates of tiie city. All 
the tribes about feared him yet more. But a 
magician had told Oleg that he would soon die, and 
that the gods said his death would come through a 
favourite horse of his. Oleg feared the decrees of 
the gods, and he rode the horse no more. Presently 
it died. 

Then Oleg went to look at its corpse. Ab he 
looked be said scornfully, "There lies my death," 
and, laughing, he kicked the horse's head with his 
foot. Then out of the skuU crept a serpent, and stung 
Oleg's foot, so that he died. When the people heard " 
it they sighed, and shed tears for the mighty Oleg. 

Then Igor, Eurik'a son, ruled the country. Iq^ub 
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'time there came from the east a great giant race of 
men, called the Patzinaks. They pastured sheep 
and cattle, and plundered their neighbours. They 
fought with lancea and bows and arrows, and could 
8wim well. 

Igor made friends with these tribes. With their 
men and his own he too went against Constantinople, 
hoping to win glory like Oleg, But the Greeks 
threw burning oil on his ships, and he was beaten, 
jid went back to Kief. 

The next year he took heart and came again. 
Ihat time he conquered, and agreed witli the Em- 
J)eror that the Greeks should give him large sums 
~ of money. This was how the men of ICief swore 
to keep their side of the agreement. They went up 
to where the gold and silver statue of Perun stood, 
near Kief, and there they laid down their battle- 
arms aud gold, and made their oaths. ' 
One day Igor's boyards said to him, " We have 
I no fine clothes like the men of other princes. Go 
land conquer the tribes, and force them to give U8 ! 
(what we want." 

Igor was afraid that Ms boyards would turnJ 
inst bim if he refused their request. So he lef 
Ihem gainst the Drevlians, a tribe that Hved nes 

And they conquered the Drevhans, and toolg' 
km them many fine robes. Then they tume4l 
I go back to Kief. 
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On the way back Igor thought that it ■was a pity 
that he had not taken more. So he sent hia army 
on, and he and a few boyards returned c[metlj to 
the Drevlians to take more. When the Drevliana 
saw them coming they said to each other, "When 
a wolf attacks sheep, he will destroy the whole 
Hock if he is not killed." And by the wolf they 
meant Igor, and by the flock they meant them- 
selves. 

So when Igor and his men reached the city, the 
Drevlians took them prisoner, and pat them to 
death. It is said that they killed Igor by lying 
him to two young trees which they bent down to 
the earth and then let fly again. Thus Igor died 
for his greediness of gold. 

Igor's son was called Sviatoslav, That is no longer 
a Norse name, like Igor, but a real Slav name. 
Sviatoslav was only a few months old, so his 
mother Olga ruled for him. 

She was a good and wise queen in many ways. 
We should call her crtiel too, and treacherous ; only 
men thought differently then. She took fearful 
revenge for the death of Igor, This was Ol^'a 



The Drevlians said among themselves, "Now that 
Igor is dead, we will send our prince to marry Olga, 
and so her kingdom will become ours." So they 
sent messengers to her, who said, " We killed your 
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KKuabajid because lie was a ravening wolf, full c 
l-oruelty. Come now and marry our prince." 

When Olga heai-d that, sbe was glad at heart, ^ 
iTor she bad feared to lead an army against thej 
■ Drevlians, and she felt that now the day of het j 
» revenge had come. 

So she answered the messengers witli soft words la 
"It is true that my weeping and wailing cannot a 
I give back life to my husband. Your message I 
I pleases me. But now let me treat you with honour, [ 
k Go back to your ships, and in the morning I will I 
I Bend my people to you, and they shall carry you up [ 
I on their shoulders to the palace, for the honour I j 
I wish to show you." 

Then the Drevlians went back to their boats well I 
id. But during that night Olga made her I 
people dig a deep trench in front of her palace at. I 
the entering of the town. And in the morning J 
she Bent down her men from Kief to the Drevlians. ^ 
And they took the Drevlians' boat on their shoulders, 
and earned them so. Olga sat watching them, as 
they came, from the balcony of the palace, and the 
Drevlians were pleased with the honour sbe i 
doing them. 

But when the men of Kief reached the trend 
suddenly turned the boat over, so th: 
lians and their boat feU. into the trench, 
, watching, cried out, "Well, my dear | 



doea so much hononr please youl" And they 
auswered with groana, "Alas! we suffer for the 
death of Igor." Then Olga bade the men of Kief 
throw in earth upou them, so that they were buried 
alive. 

That was not all her revenge. She killed many 
othere in cunning ways. She conquered one city, 
and only asked from them three sparrows and three 
pigeons for each house. And they gave them gladly. 
Then Olga tied lighted tow to their tails, aud they 
flew home again to the roofs of the houses, so that 
the houses took fire, and the city was burned. 

Yet Olga was a great princess. She was the 
first to think of tlie peasants, and whetlier they were 
happy or not. She went from village to village, 
hearing complaints and giving judgment. She had 
no written laws, aud some of her laws were very 
strange. But it was a great thing that the people 
should have a law at all, and not have to obey 
simply the will of each great man. 

When she died her people all wept for her, and 
caUed her Olga the Wise. And they still keep 
the sledge in which she used to drive from village 
to village. Perhaps some day you may see it. 

Before she died she took a long journey to Con- 
stantinople. Sviatoslav was old enough then to 
rule alone. Olga did not go to conquer, but to see 
this beautiful, mighty city. 
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^P When she reached it she went into the great! 

^ Christian churches there. She saw the magnificentl 
golden images, and the gi^eat size of the churchea,! 
and the heautifu] vestments of the singers. As shfffl 
looked she wondered, and felt great awe. She a 
too, how the Emperor of Constantinople himself 
bowed before the altar. Then she thought that this 
God must be greater than even Perun, for Perun'a 
altars were only wooden, and the singing and worship' J 
were rough and rude. 

So she felt that she must become a Christian, and'l 
worship this great God. Then she was taught and 1 
baptized, and went back to liuasia the fii-st Chm- . 
tdan princess. 

Yet she could persuade none of the Eussiaos to 
become Christian. Sviatoslav said to her, " Why, if 

»I became a Christian all my men would laugli at 
ine," And as she went on arguing with him, he'J 
grew angry and went away, and would hear nol 
more. 

Yet, though he would not heed her words, he I 

loved his mother very mncli, and he thought her sol 

_ clever that he left ail the ruling of the Russians to I 

He himself spent his time in going to war,J 

vrbich he loved. 

He was a strong man, and as light as a panther,| 
Sid loved the noise of camps. He was of middle* 
teigbt, with a wide chest and a thick neck. He] 
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had tliick eyebrows, and bine eyes, and a flat noae. 
His beard and moustaches were long and thin, and 
hia head was all shaven, except for one long tuft of 
hair, which showed that he waa a great man. He 
wore a gold ring in one of his eais, with two pearls 
and some rubies in it 

When he went to war he would only eat raw 
meat, and particularly horse-flesh. He could sleep 
ill the saddle, and he rowed his boat himself. When 
lie went to war he sent to his enemies to say, " I 
am marching against you," 

Sviatoslav had a great deal of trouble with the 
wild tribes round, the I'atziDaks and others. Some he 
contiuered, but others, who lived further away, then 
came into bis country, and once came right up to 
Ivief. Olga and Sviatoalav's baby son were there, 
and were nearly taken. 

The Greek Emperor one day asked Sviatoslav to 
come and help him against the Bulgarians. These 
were tribes who lived between Constantinople and 
Kief. Sviatoslav came gladly, for he loved to fight. 
And with his brave men he conquered the Bulgarians 
and took their cities. 

Then, like many other people, having gained a 
good thing, he thought he might keep it. So he 
stayed in Bulgaria. That the Greek Emperor did 
not like, for he feared that the Eussiana might grow 
too strong, and then it; would not be convenient to 
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■liave them so close. So he sent messengers to j 
W-Sviatoslav to ask him to go back to Kief. But j 
iiSviatoslav's answer was, "Presently I hope to be I 
■ttt Constantinople," 

At that the Greek Emperor was troubled and afraid. 1 
nd to try to terrify Sviatoalav he marched against 
B% city, in which were some of the Russian men, and 
~ he took the city and burned it Then Sviatoslav, in 
a mighty rage, marched to meet the Greeks near J 
the city Dorostol, and he and his men went into! 
the city, and the Greeks besieged them there. 

There were twelve great battles, and though 
Sviatoslav's men were only 10,000 against 100,000 
Greeks, they fought bravely, both men and women. 
During the night, when the battle stopped, they _ 
used to go out of the town and bum their dead by I 
moonlight. 

At last there was a very fierce battle. The Eus- 
K&ians might have won, but there was a great wind 
■that blew dust into their faces. The Greeks said 
■■that Saint Theodore was fighting for them in the , 
J^rind on a white horse, but the Russians did not J 
! him. They were terribly beaten, and had to J 
iask for peace. 

The Emperor then made them promise that they I 
I'Would never invade Constantinople again, but help* 
Tto defend it. So they swore by Rerun and VolosSrT 
I saying, " If we do not keep our word, may wel 
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become as yellow as gold, and perish by our own 
arms." Then they turned to march home, the few 
that were left. 

But the giant Patzinaks had heard of their 
defeat, and hid themselves in the bushes on the 
banks of the Dnieper. And as Sviatoslav and his 
men came rowing up, worn out and weary, they 
sprang out on them and killed Sviatoslav. Then 
they cut ofif his head, and sent the skull to their 
king as a drinking-cup. 



CHAPTER IV. 



BUSBIA AT SCHOOL. 

I SviATOSLAV before he died had made a great mis- 

I take. He had divided his kingdom among hia 

I tiiree sons. He said, indeedj that the son who 

L reigned at Kief was to be called the Grand Prince, 

E and have a sort of authority over the otliers, 

ISut this did not do away the evil of his mistake. 

From this time, for centuries, there were disputes 

and quarrels among the different princes of the 

Sussians. 

These three sons ctuarrelled until two of them 
were dead. The one that was left was called 
Vladimir. He came and ruled at Kief alone. 

He was a brutal, savage man. His own wife 
batfid him so much that one day when he was asleep 
she drew near with a dagger to kill him. But he 
awoke and caught her hand. Then he resolved 
to kill her. He told her to dress herself in her 
wedding-robe, and then went to her room to kill 
I her. But at the door his little son met him with 
i drawn sword, and said, " Father, yon are not 




alone here." Then Vladimir flung away his aword 
and called his boyards to advise him. And they 
told him to pardon the mother for the sake of the 
child. 

We have been heai-ing all this time how the 
Kuasiana lived when they were ignorant like babies. 
Now we shall hear how Bussia went to school, 
and learned many things, and _had new rules to 
obey. 

Yladimii' was to choose Russia's school for her. 
For it was priests and teaohei-s of religion who were 
the Russians' first schoolmasters. They taught them 
how to behave, and to live like civilised people. 

Vladimir had come back victorious from war, 
and in gratitude to the gods he said that he 
would sacrifice a human victim to them. He 
cast lots to choose the victim, and the lot fell on 
the aou of a Varangian or Norseman, who was a 
Christian. 

Then the people went to this Varangian's house, 
and said to him, " Bring out your son to be aacriiiced 
to the gods." But the Varangian anawered, "Your 
goda are no gods, but only wood ; they neither eat 
nor di-ink nor sleep. The God whom the Greeks 
worship, he alone is God. He made the heavens, 
and the earth, and men. Your gods have made 
nothing, but are themselves made by human hands. 
I will not give my son to devils." 



Whea the people heard that they were very^ 
angry. They broke into the house, and took the 
Varangiaii and his son^ and put them both to death. 
But they told Vladimir all the words that the 
Varangian had said ; and Vladimir was troubled in 
mind. For he began to think that perhap.'5 the I 
Varangian was right, and that the gods of the f 
Russians were not gods at aU, 

Yet he remembered that if he was wrong, that 
did not in itself prove that the Varangian was right. 
He thought that as there were many religions he 
had better inquire about all before choosing any, 
So be sent for Mohammedan, and Jewish, and j 
Christian men, to ask about their religion. 

The Mohammedans came before him first. They, | 
you know, believe in one God, and say that Moham- 
med was God's great prophet. They spoke to him 
of how beautiful bis life after death would be if 
he became a Mohammedan. And Vladimir heard 
them well pleased. But presently they told him 
that if he became one of them he raust give up 
eating pork and drinking wine. At that Vladimir 
said, "Drinking wine is the pleasure of Eussians, 
and we cannot live without it," And he would f 
hear no more. 

Then Jews came to him, and he was well pleased ' 
with them, till at last he happened to ask them, J 
" Where is your native land?" Then they answered, 



" We are driven out of our native land by the wrath 
of God." Then Vladimir said, " Do yon wish to 
teach others, who are yourselves so miserable ! Do 
you want us to feel the same punishment?" And 
he would talk with them no more. 

Then at the last came a Greek Christian, a philo- 
sopher. He sjKike scorn of the Mohammedans and 
Jews, and he told Vladimir of the life of Christ and 
the beliefs of the Greek Christians. He explained, 
too, how these beliefs were different from those of 
the Eoman Church. He told Vladimir that the 
Patriarch, the head of the Greek Church, lived at 
Constantinople, and that the Pope, the head of the 
Roman Church, lived at Eome. 

Vladimir did not understand all that, and when 
the philosopher saw that, be showed him something 
else. He drew out a picture of the Last Day. On 
the right side of the picture the good were being 
taken up to heaven by bright angela ; on the other 
aide the evil were being hunted into hell by black 
ugly demons. Vladimir looked at the picture, and 
it made him feel that these things were real. 
Presently he said, " How happy the people must be 
who ate going up on the right hand, and how miser- 
able the sinuet'3 at the left ! " 

Then the philosopher said, " Be baptized, and you 
will go with the people at the right hand." At tliat 
Vladimir thought for a minute or two, and then 
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said, "I will wait a little." For he felt he had 
better ask the boyards what they thought. 

Vladimir told the boyards all the philosopher 
had said to him, and he asked them, " What do you 
think of all that?" The boyards answered, "Of 
course no one will speak evil of his own religion. 
If you want to know the truth, send men whom 
you can trust to the countries of different religions, 
and let them see what they believe and how they 
serve God." 

What they said pleased Vladimir. So he chose 
ten prudent and observant men and sent them out. 

First ^they went to the Mohammedan mosques. 
But the service was poor and mean, and they saw 
nothing that made them think that this God was 
greater than their god. 

Then they went into Bulgaria. The Bulgarians 
held Boman Christianity. These envoys did not 
understand the difference between Eoman and 
Greek Christianity; indeed there was at this 
time very little difference. But they saw that the 
churches in Bulgaria were very bare, and the 
vestments of the priests were not gorgeous. So 
they thought that this religion was not worth 
much. 

Then they purposed to go to Constantinople. The 
Greek Emperor was very anxious to make friends 
with the Eussians, and he hoped that they would 
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become Greek Christians, and so often come in a 
friendly manner to Constantinople. Jor this reason 
he gave orders that the grandest aervicee of the 
Church were to be shown them. 

They were led into the great church of S. Sophia, 
which shone with different-coloured marbles and 
jasper, and was gorgeous with gold and rich mosaics. 
Tlie Patriarch himself marched at the head of the 
long procession in splendid vestments. Tapers were 
blazing all round, and sounds of music filled all the 
church with sweet chanting of voices. The priests 
swung jewelled censera to and fro, and out of them 
rose clouds of incense. All the time the envoys 
watched, half breathless with admiration, though the 
words were almost the same as those the Bulgarians 
sang. It was just like judging whether a book 
is good or not by its binding. Then the long lines 
of robed deacons and priests with torches in their 
hands came out from behind the great veil hung 
across the church, and all the people fell on their 
knees. Then the envoys were overcome with the 
beauty, so that they thought they saw angels singing 
in the air. And they cried out, " We want no more 
proofs! Send us home again." The Emperor sent 
them home well pleased. 

When they reached home they told Vladimir and 
the boyards all they had seen. And they said that 
there was no religion like the Greek religiop. Foc'l 
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|%Iie foolish people thought that because the services 
■were grander the religion was greater. 

When all had been heard, Vladimir asked 
boyards whether they would accept the Greek reli- 

^gion, They answered, " Yes ; " and added, " If it were 
not a good one, your grandmother Olga would not 
have adopted it," So the matter was settled. 

So Eussia had chosen to go to school. That was 
a very good thing. But it was a pity that she bad 
not chosen the Eoman Church instead of the Greek 
L Church. This for two reasons. 

You know that when two children go to school 

r together they get to know each other. Then they 

talk together, and one learns from the other. All 

the European nations belonged to the Eoman Church. 

So if Eussia had belonged to it too, she would have 

[learned to know the Europeans, and they would have 

igbt her many things. It would not have given 

|ier an extra door, but it would have made her eager 

t go into Europe through the doors she already 

That is the first reason. 
You know, too, that the head-master of a school 
Iocs not only teach his scholars but looks after them 
Iso. The Patriarch was like Eussia's head-master, 
it he was not nearlyso powerful as the Pope, because 
B had no great nation under his care, except Eussia. 
) when Russia was conq^uered by fierce tribes, as 
&e was not long after this, there was no nation he 
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could call in to help her. If Kussia had belonged 
to the Roman Church, the Pope would have ordered 
the European nations to help her. That ia the 
second reason. 

Vladimir was too proud to ask baptism from the 
Greeks as a favour. So be laid his plans aod col- 
lected an army and marched against a Greek city 
called Kerson, and took it. Then he sent word to 
the Greek Emperor that he would not give up the 
city ujiless be might marry bis sister, 

The Greek Emperor answered that his sister 
must not be the wife of a lieathen. At that 
Vladimir was much pleased, for it suited his plans. 
He replied at once that he was ready to become a 
Christian. 

So Anna, the Greek princess, was sent to him, 
though she wept, and said she would rather die. 
Then he was baptized and married, and went back to 
Bussia 

When be reached Kief be assembled the people 
on the hill where the idols were. There stood the 
gods of the Day and the Sun, and many others. 
Vladimir bade his men cast them all down and hew 
them to pieces and bum the pieces. But the statue 
of Perun, with its great gold and silver bead, was 
dragged down the steep bank to the shore of the 
river and thrown Id. 

Next day Vladimir collected the people 
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Biem all ^ads into the Dnieper, while the Gre 

"priest read the Baptismal Service over them. Theid 

he thought it was all right, and that they were 

Christian. 

The people did not like Christianity all at once. 
They went on telling their old tales of the gods, and 
fearing them for a long time. When a statue of 
Pemn at Novgorod was thrown into the river, ] 
said that it swam against the stream. And a voice 1 
was heard saying, " This for you, people of Nov- ' 
gorod, in memory of me." And at the same time a 
rope was thrown up on the bridge. After that for 
many years the people laahed themselves with ropea 
on the day of the overthrow of Perun. 

But if anything could have made them think that J 
Christianity was better than their old religion, iti 
was the change that came over Vladimir. He I 
became mild and gentle and just. In old days he [ 
had tried to Trill his wife. Now he would not take ' 
the life of a robber, because he feared to si 
last the Christian priests themselves reminded him 
that he sinned if he did not keep order in bis king- 
dom, and that for this sometimes it was necessary 
even to put men to death. 

Vladimir grew very fond of learning. He built j 
schools and churches, and had copies of the Bible [ 
in the Russian tongue sold and given away about i 
his kingdom. 
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When he first built the schools, he foiind that no 
children would come to them. For their mothers 
thought that reading and writing were wicked magic 
arts. Vladimir then commanded the children to 
come to school, so the mothers were forced to let 
them go. But they wept very much, and did not 
like it for a long time. We will hope the children 
were wiser than their parents. 

Besides learning, Vladimir taught the Kussians 
gentler ways and better manners. He gave them 
many books, and had them taught music and how 
to paint churches and house-building. At last his 
boyarda grew so grand that they grumbled at having 
to eat with wooden spoons, and asked for silver ones. 

More than thia, Christianity taught them to be 
gentle instead of cruel, just instead of unjust, 
honourable instead of treacherous. 

All these changes, of course, came in quite gradu- 
ally, like light coming into the room in the morning. 
The Russians caught sight of one fresh idea after 
another. And though strange customs and rough 
ways remained for a Long time, the Kussians were 
growing up and learning. 

Vladimir did not forget hia skill in war. He 
conquered the great giant Patzinaks, who once 
nearly took Kief, The people told strange stories 
about this war. They said that during a war a 
young boy met a giant Pat^nak in single fight 
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and crushed him to death. But, you see, about thia I 
time the priests were teaching them the story of I 
David and Goliath. They were uuuaed to learning, , 
and so they mixed up the two things in their minds. 

But Vladimir's reign was drawing to an end. 
One hot summer he was taken ill, and died, Hia 
death was kept secret at iirst, for reasons that you 
shall hear presently. His servants cut a hole in the 
floor, and let his body down into the cellar beneath, 
and then took it quietly by night to the Church of 
Our Lady in ffief. But the people found it out and 
came to the church. There they wept and wailed for 
Vladimir. For they forgot hia early cruelty, and 
only thought of hia good deeds since his baptism, 
and how he had conquered the Patzinaks. 

Vladimir had said that the kingdom was to be | 
divided among his nine sons. But Boris, 
ivourite, was to be Grand Pi-ince of Kief, though ] 
not the eldest. 

Boris refused to be Grand Prince, as he did not 
think he had any right to ICief. So Sviatopolk, 
another of his brathers, seized Kief, and made him- 
self Grand Prince. 

But he was afraid that the people would go over 
to Boris. That was why Vladimir's death was kept 
secret. For Boris was gentle and honourable, and 
the people loved him. So Sviatopolk managed to 
turn Boris's own guards against him. One morning, 



when he was Binging matins, the guards rushed in 
and pierced him through and through with their 
spears, and carried him off, still alive, wrapped in a 
tent-cloth Sviatopolk sent hia own boyards to see 
if he was dead. They, seeing lie still breathed, 
pierced him through the heart and killed him. 

Now Boris had a brother whom he loved dearly, 
whose name was Gleb. Sviatopolk was afraid of 
Gleb too. So he sent treacherous messages to him, 
and asked him to come to Kief because bis father 
was ill. 

Gleb did not know his father was dead; and 
because he was truthful himself, and very tender- 
hearted, he set out towards Kief. On the way 
messengers met him, and told him, "Vladimir is 
dead, and Sviatopolk has taken Kief, and has killed 
Boris your brother." 

At that Gleb cried out for sorrow, above all, that 
Boris was dead. While he was weeping, murderers 
sent by Sviatopolk came up behind him and killed 
him. Then bis servants t«ok up the body, and 
carried it to where Boris's corpse was buried. Then 
with tears they laid bim by Boris's side. After- 
wards they called the brothers St. Boris and St, Gleb, 
because of their saintly lives and the love they had 
to each other. And in battles the Russians often 
thought that they saw them in the sky fighting for 
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^p When Sviatopolk heard tbat Gleb too waa dead I 
lie was glad at heart. But he little thought that I 
Tengeance ■was coming close. 

Jaroslav, another brother, who waa Prince of I 
Novgorod, heard of these two murders. He and I 
the people of Novgorod were very angry. They ] 
collected an army and marched against Kief. 

Then there were bloody battles between the two I 
brothers. At last Jaroslav forced Sviatopollt to fly. 

Sviatopolk was ill, and he was carried away in 
haste from the battle-field. But he was mad with 1 
fright, and thought at each step that Jai-oslav waa 
coining up with him. If by chance his men stopped 
for an instant, he cried out, '* Ah 1 ah ! they are pur- 
suing me. Look, there they are! Fly! flyl" At 
length be reached the deserts, and there he died. 
That was the end of Sviatopolk the murderer. 

These are sad, dark stories. But sadder, darker I 
days are coming presently, — days when the Russians l 
did not know where to turn for help, and the land 
was full of misery and evil deeds. 

Tliose days did not come till Jaroslav died. He ] 
reigned at Kief happily and prosperously. He was 
the greatest sovereign that Kussia had yet had. He 
was not so great in war as the other princes had 
been ; but he was greater than they, for whereas j 
they spent their time in killing their enemies, he 1 
helped his friends. 
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There were a few wara. There were wild tribes 
like the Fatzinaks who fought him. Besides that, 
there were wars with Poland. Do you remember 
in the first chapter how some of the Slavs settled 
down to the south of the Baltic ? and how I said 
that these Slavs qtiarrelled with the Russians, and 
prevented them from going through to Europe? 
Those Slavs were the Poles, and lived in Poland. 
There were others near them, called the Lithu- 
anians. These joined the Poles, and fought against 
Russia. 

There was a Greek war also. In that the Eussian 
fleet was destroyed by a storm. 

But now for Jaroslav's real work. 

He was the first to write down tlie laws of Russia, 
And he called them the Russian Eight. 

They are strange, odd laws — Norse laws, as Eurik 
and his sons were Norse. These are some of them : 
Murderers and thieves were not always to be 
punished, but were to pay a sum of money instead. 
A murderer was not pursued and taken by pubHc 
oflicers as now. The relations of the murdered 
man tracked him out, aud either killed him, or 
took money to pay for his crime. When a Russian 
had cause of complaint against another, he sum- 
moned him to go before the prince, or one of the 
judges appointed by the prince. With the judge 
there was a jury of twelve men, and these and 
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the judge listened to the whole story, and gai 
jndgment. 

But if both sides disliked the judgment, then they 
settled matters by a fight. The relations of the twc^ 
men formed a ring round them, and then they 
fought. Generally they fought with swords, and 
the one whose sword cut sharpest was the victor. 
"When the fight was over, the victor could pass what 

atence he liked upon the other. 

Sometimes when a man was accused of a erime^ 
he had to prove his innocence in one of two ways. 
He carried red-hot iron on the back of his hand for 
.three steps, or plunged his hand into boiling water. 
Then the hand was wrapped up, and tlie bandage 
sealed by the judge. After three days the bandage 
■Was taken off again. Then if the wound bad healed, 
and no mark remained, the man was declared 
innocent. 

There was no capital punishment, no cruel deaths, 
10 torture to make men confess, no beating, and no; 
lublic prisons, in JaroslaVs time. 

But at the same time the Christian priests began." 

1 bring in different laws. They would not allow 

loney to be paid for a murder. For they sa 

1 offence against God, and the murderer must suffer 

death, according to tbo Jewish law. Besides tliis, 

they brought in Greek laws, which were far more 

cruel thau Eussian laws : flogging and hard labour, 






and torture and imprisonment, and the cutting off 
sometimes of the hands and feet of a prisoner. 

There was one bad law which they tried to alter. 
They tried to prevent the judgment by red-hot iron 
and boiling water ; for that, you can see, was a foolish 
judgment. They did not get these laws written 
down in the Russian Right. But sometimes these 
were followed, and sometimes the Russian Right, 
until the times of Ivan the Great and Ivan the 
Terrible. 

Jaroslav built the first school in Russia. It was 
to bold three hundred children. He also built many 
new cities. 

But the city that he made most beautiful was 
Kief, the mother of Russian cities. Round it he 
built ramparts; and tlie houses inside were built 
taller, and of two stories, often with a paling 
round them. Inside, he divided the city into eight 
parts, so that the Slavs and Norsemen and fore^ 
merchants might live vrith their own countrymen 
in the different parts of the town. 

Many merchants came to Russia in the time 
of Jaroslav. His name was well known in Europe. 
For one of his daughters had married Harold the 
Brave, King of Norway, and another was the wife of 
the King of France. One of his sons married the 
daughter of our King Harold. Besides this, he gave 
shelter to St. Olaf and his son, as you will read in 
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the story of Norway. So many merchants came 
from these countries, till the Dnieper was covered 
with their ships. 

The most glorious church that Jaroslav built was 
the church of St. Sophia in Kief. He had built four 
hundred churches, but this was the grandest of all. 
Many Greek artists came to build these churches. 

This St. Sophia shone like the sun inside ; for her 
vaults and pillars and walls were covered with gold. 
On one wall was a mosaic in rich colours of the 
Last Supper. That you may perhaps see for your- 
selves some day. The singers and the priests were 
taught by the Greeks. 

But even the most glorious reign must come to 
an end. And about ten years before William the 
Conqueror came over to England Jaroslav the Great 
died. 



CHAPTER T. 



THE FIRST TROUBLES. 

Do you remember in the first chapter tliat I said 
that Russia was like a child that puts its haud into 
tlie fire becaiise it has never been taught that fire 
burns ? Yet the fire burns it all the same. 

And BO the Russians were to pay the price of their 
king'a mistake. There were now many little king- 
doms, and because of that there was misery and war. 
And there was one arrangement that made it worse. 
When the Grand Prince, the eldest of a family, died, 
the next eldest moved to Kief, and became Grand 
Prince. Then the next eldest to him moved into 
the kingdom he had left, and so on. Thus you see the 
ruler of each little kingdom was constantly changed. 

So there was much discontent and bad ruling. 
For the people of each state never had time to grow 
fond of their ruler ; nor did tbey care to, for they 
knew he would not be with them long. And their 
ruler troubled little about their welfare, or the 
beauty of their cities. For he never knew how 
soou he might leave them, nor who m 
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"iam. So all the kingdoms were neglected and 
miserable. 

TIius EuasJa went gradually down into a gulf t 
misery and fighting, and evil of all sorts. 

In her good days ahewas like a fleet of little boats — 
different tribes— sailing happily and prosperously 
together, in sunshiny weather, with flags flying, 
Kow in these sad times it is as if a storm had come 
on, and the sky had grown black, and the waves 
rough. Then the ships break up and part, or are 
driven by the waves against each other, so that one 
and another sink. That ia Russia in these hard 
times, — kingdom striking against kingdom, so that 
sometimes one is destroyed. Kief, the mother of 
Russian cities, went down in these rough times. 
She came up again, hut her greatness was gone and 
her glory dimmed. 

What shall we see when the storm is over? 
Broken mast-s, torn flags, battered boats. Broken 
powers, ruined beauty, wrecks of kingdoms. 

Terrible things were done in these sad days, 
things that I hardly like to tell you. Brother 
foaght against brother, father against son. There 
[■were treachery and hes and murders. 

This is the sort of thing that happened. One 
prince drove another out o£ Kief. Then the exiled 
prince called in the help of the Polovtai, wild bar- 
barians like the Patzinaks. These overran the 
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country, and burned the peasants' houses and their 
com-fields. But the exiled prince cared nothing 
for that. It served his turn. At last he was 
murdered on a dark night by murderers sent by 
his brother, 

There was once a prince that loved hia fatherland, 
and tried to drive out the barbarians and make 
peace. His name was VassiUto. But he died 
sadly. His cousin seized him tveacheroualy, and 
sent bin away in a cart, loaded with fetters. His 
eyes were put out, and so he died. 

Once it seemed as if these princes were growing 
weary of war. For six princes met together, after 
about forty yeai-s of war, and they declared that 
they would live together with single hearts in 
friendship, and that they would protect Russia. 
This they swore, and kissed the Cross as they spoke 
their oaths. Then they parted and went home. 
But so weak is human nature, that next year they 
were at war together again as fiercely as before. 

False oaths were often taken. One prince swore 
a great oath and kissed the Cross. Next day he 
broke his oath. He was reproached with breaking 
it, but he only sneered, and said, '■ It was such a 
little Cross." 

Little by little the learning and the better manners 
and the foreign trade were all lost to Hussia. Gra 
grew in the churches and the schools, and thj 
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walls crumbled away. It seemed as if all the good 
that Vladimir and Jaroslav had done to Eussia was 
no lasting good at all. 

Yet one set of people, whom Vladimir had 
brought to Russia, now showed how good they 
were. These were the Christian priests. All through 
this sad time they were faithful to their work. 
They comforted and helped and taught the poor 
miserable peasants. 

In one thing they were very wise. They knew 
well that the people would not give up their old 
heathen songs and stories and feast-days. So very 
cleverly they changed the names of the gods of 
whom they sang into names of Christian apostles 
and saints. 

Here is a song, for instance. The people used to 
sing it about the Goddess of the Harvest, who made 
■the land fruitful, and Perun, who blessed the corn. 
But the Christian priests changed the names, and for 
Perun they said God, and for the goddess the Mother 
of Gfld, and for the helper of Perun they said St. 
Peter. 

So the song ran like this : — 

" A golden plough goes ploughing 
Afield in the fertile lands ; 
At the plough IB the Lord Himself ; hy Him 
The holy Peter BtandB ; 
And the Mother of God holds corn for sowing." 
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When the people eang it, they learned to think 
that God hlessed them, and not Perun. 

But a man was coming presently to the throne of 
Kief who was to give Eussia a few years of rest He 
showed the Ensaians hopefully that, even in those 
evil, bad times, men could be pure and upright and 
unselfish. 

Before we come to him I want to tell you a little 
about the story of the great city Novgorod. 

The chief thiog for you to remember about it is 
its splendid pride. It stood on the Neva, in sandy, 
marshy land where little would grow. There were 
often famine and pestilence there, but nothing 
could bend the pride of the old city of Kurik. 

So great did the men of Novgorod think their 
city, that they called it, as I said, " My Lord 
Novgorod," and the sayiug went among them, " Who 
can equal God and the great Novgorod 1" 

My Lord Novgorod was ruled by a great council of 
all the citizens called the Vetchi^. The head of this 
council was called the Poasadnik, The councillors 
were summoned together by the gi'eat bell of Nov- 
gorod, and met on the bridge of the Neva, and the 
army formed of citizens belonged to them. They 
had full power to judge and sentence, The Possad- 
nik told news to the Vetch^, and conducted the 
business. He asked questions as to what was to 
be done, to which the members of the Vetchii shouted 
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Hnt Yes or No. Then, if more said Yes than said'l 
TTo, there waa quarrelliog and disputing among the ] 
coancil until every one agreed to say the same. If 1 
they could not agree, the two sides fought on the J 

» bridge, and sometimes one side drowned the other ' 
in the river. 
That seems a strange way of doing business, and j 
as if Novgorod would not long remain one city. 
But the pride that all the citizens felt in My Lord I 
Novgorod held them together. 

Besides the Possadnik there was always a Prince 

|of Novgorod. He was called Prince, but lie had 

rery little power. My Lord Novgorod invited whom 

B liked to come and rule. 

Once when a prince wanted to come, against the I 
1 of the citizens, they said, "Send him here if ' 
he has a spare head." When a prince came they 
told him very plainly what he might and what he 
might not do. He was to swear to keep the laws 
^prf Jaroslav. He was allowed a certain amount of 
^■noney, paid by the different quarters of the town. I 
^^ftlso he had the fines paid by criminal 
^^ He could not own any villages in the country 
round Novgorod, And he could not order even the 
harvests to be reaped at his own wQl. He lived by 
I chnrch of Novgorod, at the right side of the a 
; and had his boyards and councilloTs, and hitf J 
wn army. 
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If in anything he displeased the citizens, they 
" made him a bow, and showed him the way out of 
Novgorod." And very difficult it was to find the 
way in again after My Lord Novgorod had shut the 
door upon him. 

The Novgorod people took very little part in these 
terrible civil wara. They went on choosing their 
own prince, and doing what they lited, up to the 
time when a certain great man became Grand Prince. 
The city had its own songs and stories and books, 
and an archbishop of its own. They had their own 
heroes, and told how VassiH the boyard had fought 
on the bridge up to his knees in blood. 

Besides all this greatness My Lord Novgorod was 
veiy rich. The citizens told fairy stories, to show 
how rich it was, about a merchant who went down 
to the aea-king, and brought up great treasure, but 
not so great as the treasure of Novgorod, 

There were many other repubhcs. Pskof, a city 
not far from Novgorod, was one of them. The men 
of Pskof tried to think that their city was aa great as 
Novgorod, and they called it My Lord Pskof. But 
when My Lord Pskof and My Lord Novgorod met 
in battle, it was pretty plain which was the stronger 
of the two. 

Now for the one good prince in this evil time. 
Vladimir-Monomachus is his name. He was very 
different from other men of his time. He was 
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uthful, and never broke Iiia oath, even witli the 
savage tribes who overran Eiiesia, though every one J 
else thought that a promise made to them waa no ] 
promise at all. 

One day Vladimir-Monomachus and his army 
marched up to the very gates of Kief to punish the 
Grand Prince for his cruelty to Vassilko. But the 
men of Kief, who were starved and broken by war, 
came out and begged him with tears not to bring 
fighting again inside their city. And Vladimir- 
Monomachus had such a tender heart that he turned 
away and did not make war on ICief. 

The men of Kief never forgot the pity lie showed 

them. So when their prince died they begged bim 

to come and rule them. At first Vladimir-Mono- 

; machns refused, for he hated fighting, and he knew 

that ha would have to fight if he came to 



But the men of Kief, to show h ow eager they were, , 
plundered the houses of the Jews who lived in the , 
city, because they had been favoured by their last I 
prince. Poor Jews ! But it is not bo different now. 
Then Vladimir-Monomachua could refuse no longer. 
It was weU for Russia that he did not. 

The first thing that this new king did, who was to ' 
bring Russia peace, and teach her that fellowship 
iras worth more than many kingdoms, was to move 
the bodies of Boris and Gleb to a finer tomb. As the 
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procession went along, such crowds came to follow 
it that Vladimir had to scatter fura and gold to them 
to clear the way. 

And as they watched the hier borne on high, they 
thought how gentle aad good Boris and Gleb had 
been. They thought how they had cared nothing 
for power, but only for peace and good-fellowship. 
And they had been the first to suffer from the evil- 
ness of this evil time. When these thoughts came 
into their minds, and they saw Vladimir-Monomachus 
leading the procession, they said to each other, " This 
new Mng will he like the holy brothers Boris and 
Gleb. Let us help him to give peace to our country," 

So Monomachus reigned. He was brave in war 
as well as gentle at home. He drove back the 
haibarian Polovtei, Euid weakened their strength, 
And he gave to the poor worn-out Eu^ans twelve 
years of rest. 

He did more than that. He added to the Eussian 
Right a law about delators and creditors. For he 
found that in Kief the Jew money-lenders had asked 
for far too high an interest. 

He biult up churches again and schools. He 
built also one new city, and called it Vladimir. He 
did not neglect to make friends with other countries, 
for he married the daughter of Kiug Harold of 
England. 

He did much for the peasants. That was why 
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ght the barbarians, as he said, " 
Polovtsi might not come and pierce the 
with arrows, and carry off, not only their h 
also their wives and children." 

Have you ever q^uarrelled, and cried with anger 
you felfc hot and teatlesa and miserable ? And 
ia.s any one then ever come and put the quarrel 
right, and taught you gently to be sorry and to be 
good again ? TJiat was what Vladimir-Monomachus | 
did for Russia. 

All did not go smoothly in his reign, There was 
a famine in the land, and a great fire at Kief. But 
the men of Kief loved him, and felt safe in his hands. 
For they trusted him, and knew he would do the 
best for them. So the land had peace. 

At last the time for Vladimir's death came near. ' 
When he felt that he was going to die, he wrote 
down rules for his children to follow. But at the 
beginning these were the words he wix)te, being a 
humble man, and one who thought little of himself : 
" I am drawing near the grave ; you, my dear 
children, and all who read this, listen carefully to 
these precepts, and if your heart does not find them 
good, then do not think I meant amiss, but say to 
yourselves, ' He was an old man, and his mind was 
getting a little weak.' " 

Then he wrote, " The groundwork of all virtues 
is the fear of God and the love of man. Neither 



fasting nor beiug a monk can give you life eternal, 
but well-doing alone. Do not foi^et the poor, but 
succour tlieni, and give them of your wealth, 

"Do not bury your riches in the ground, for a 
Chriatian should not do that. Be a father to orphans, 
and hear the cause of widows, and do not let the 
strong oppress the wealc. Never put any man to 
death, either innocent or guilty, for nothing is more 
sacred than the life and the soul of a Christian. 
Never take God's name in vain, nor break an oath 
when you have kissed the Cross as a pledge." 

Then again : " Drive pride away from your heart, 
and remember that we shall perish ; to-day full of 
life, to-morrow in the shroud. Abhor lying, drunken- 
ness, and loose living. In time of war be vigilant. 
This is not the time to dream of feasts and of soft- 
ness. Eespect foreigners, and leani their languages. 
My father knew five. Mind that you are on your 
horse in good time, when you are at war, to guard 
against surprises. When you are on horseback say 
your prayers often from time to time ; ot at least 
say the shortest and beat of all. ' Lord, have mercy 
on us.' When you wake at sunrise, praise God, as 
my father did, saying in the joy of your heart, 
' Light me, my God, with Thy divine light' " 

Then he went on to tell them of all the wars he 
had fought, and how he had been in eighty-three 
battles, and made peace nineteen times with the 
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Polovtsi, and how he had caught wild horses, and 
ridden fast through the forests, and fought with 
sti^s and elands. 

Then he ended up: "I broke my head, I wounded 
my arms and legs, but the Lord watched over me. 
And you, my children, do not fear death nor wild 
beasts, but be brave at all times. The protection of 
Heaven is above all the care that man can take," 

We must leave him now. As soon as ho was 
dead there was a terrible fresh outbreak of war over 
all the country, and evil deeds were done in all 
parts. 

There was a strong prince at Kief, Andrew by 
name, and he for a time conquered the kingdoms 
and won tliem, but he could not keep them or give 
Eussia peace. 

Alas for Russia ! The country is overrun with 
wild savage tribes, and Poland — that little country 
where the cousins of the Eussiaus settled down— is 
fighting against Russia also. We shaU hear more of 
that Poland soon, for she became a terrible enemy 
to Russia. And Russia is divided against herself. 
jid far off over the mountains a fierce band isJ 
Idng its way towards Hussia, and coming dailyj 
Hoser. Worse troubles than ever are coming. J 
^hat will happen to her ? 
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THE TARTAiO. 

Fab, far away in the middle of Asia there lived a 
tribe of strange people. They had brown faces and 
small eyes very wide apart. Their beards were thin 
and their shoulders broad and their hair was black. 
They had flocks of cows and sheep, and wandered 
about from place to place. 

They had no towns or walled villages, no books 
and no writing. They had no worship and no laws. 
Their little children learned to shoot birds and rats 
with their arrows, and to ride and break-in horses. 
These people ate raw flesh, and the strongest got 
the fattest and largest pieces. What have they to 
do with Russia ? Kead on and see. 

About 1150 one of the people who had been fed 
on the largest and fattest pieces collected together 
tribes and tribes into one large force. For he said 
that as there was one God in heaven, so there ought 
to be one ruler on earth, and that ruler he himself, 
Genghis Khan, meant to be. 



So he led them on westward. They went i 

creaking wooden chariots, with camels and buffaloes 

and horses, and they howled their terrible war-cry. 

They went on taking town after town through many 

t years. But at last on the horizon before them lay 
the flat didl surface of the Caspian Sea. And still 
they went on. , , . That is their side of the 8tory, 
or rather their Asian side of it. Now for Kussia. J 
Bussia was in the same miserable state, when one I 
day a messenger came from tlie Polovtsi to the 1 
^Russian prince who Hved near. This messenger 
said, " A strange, fierce tribe, called the Tartars, 
have attacked and taken oui' city. To-morrow they 

»will take yours also. Come and help us." 
At that the princes near took fright for their own I 
sakes. The Tartars sent to say, " Be at peace with -I 
US. We have only a quarrel with our relations the 
Polovtsi." But the piinces were fooIi,sh, and killed 

kthe Tartar messengers, and rushed on to battle to 
6ie Sea of Azof. There they met the Tartars. But 
^eir hattle order was bad, and the Polovtsi ran 
kway. So the rest of the army was cut to pieces 
and massacred just before the Prince of Kief and j 
others came to help them. 

Then the Tartars offered to make peace with thi 
Prince of Kief if he woidd pay tribute. He agreed,B 
but they broke their word, and killed his men, andl 
stifled him and his son by preasuig planks upottB 
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them. In the evening tliey held their festival over 
the dead bodies. 

AH the Russians were in terror and tromtling. 
But suddenly the Tartars changed their minds, 
turned round, and went back to Asia. 

At first the Russians could hardly believe their 
good fortune, and wondered and thought about the 
Tartars for a long time. They said they were a 
strange, unknown people, who had come upon them 
for tlieir sins, and that only God and very wise 
men knew who they were. But time passed on, 
year after year rolled by, and most of the people - 
forgot aU about the Tartars. The more thoughtful 
believed that they saw in the famines and plagues 
and the eclipses of the sun signs of a great misfor- 
tune to come upon Russia, 

Thirteen years had passed by when the Russians 
one morning were struck sick at heart. For they 
heard that the wild tribes of the east had taken 
refuge in the country of the Bulgarians because the 
Tartars bad come back. 

On they came, more terrible than ever, They 
took the great city of the Bulgarians, burned the 
bouses, and killed the people. Then seven of the 
princes of Russia advanced with an army to meet 
them. The Tartars sent to them to say, " Give us 
the tenth of your goods and we will leave you in 
peace." But the princjes answered boldly, " You 
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1 dead." And, 
< the case, and they j 
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soon was t 
lay stark and bloody on the field of battle while I 
the Tartar host went on. 

They burned Moscow to the ground, sacked I 
Vladimir and the cities round. As they went | 
they left a tenlble black desert behind them, with I 
blackened houses and hutSj and masses of tuina. 
Nearer and nearer to the great Novgorod they c. 
and the Russian heads fell like grass beneath the ' 
scythe ; but at the edge of the Novgorod dominions 
they paused and turned. The next year they came 
southwards till they reached Kief, fallen Kief, but 
still beautiful, with white walls and painted towers 
and golden domes. But Kief even in her fall was 
brave, foolishly brave, and killed the Taitar envoys. 

Then for three days a fierce siege raged TOuud 
her, witli the horrible bellowing of the buffaloes and 
the cries of the Tartars. At last Kief coidd hold 
oat no longer. Her temples were razed to the 

iiuid, thousands killed and taken captive, the i 

ives of rich boyords, till then adorued with jewels, 
tiecame slaves of barbarians. Kief was left in ruins, 
and all Eussia, except NovgoTod and the north-west, 
was under the yoke of the Tartars. 

Even My Lord Novgorod had to give way at last, 
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shall hear. And the whole of Eussia was to | 



B under the rule of a wild tribe of Asia. 
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This was in 1340. 

Woe the fiosstans cowards then ? Not so. The 
Dombeis of the Tartars were Terr great. Then, too, 
tbey hod hundreds of horses and the Bussians 
almost none. Again, every Tartar was a soldier, 
while only tite Bussias nobles and citizens could 
fight. Lastly — and this is the Bnssians' fault, but 
not their cowardice — they were not one nation, but 
divided up iuto many little militias and Cossack 
bauds. 

So the Tartars conquered " the house divided 
against itself." And Bati, the Khan, built the city 
Sarai on the Volga, and there he lived and ruled. 

Novgorod alone held out, by the help of a prince 
whose name will never be forgotten. Alexander 
was his name. When the Tartars came back he 
was only seventeen years old. But he was Prince of 
Novgorod. Four years after that the Swedes attacked 
the coimtry, and all the Kussians were in great fear. 
But Alexander went boldly to meet them on the 
banks of the Neva. As he was going a Christian 
friar met him, and said, " I have had a wonderful 
vision. Last night as I was watching the sea just 
about suurise I heard a sound coming from it. 
Theu I looked, and behold ! a bark came towards me, 
and in it were two rowers, but their faces were 
hidden in mist. In the midst of the boat stood two 
shining forms in purple robes. And I saw they 




3 the holy brothers Boris and Gleb. And Borii 
said, 'Brother Gleb, bid tie rowers make haste; 
for we must go to the help of our kicsmau Alex- 
ander.' At that a great trembling came over me, 
and when I looked again the bark and the rowers J 
and the holy saints were gone." 

When Alexander heard that he rejoiced and wenti 
forward hopefully. And he conijuered the Swedea T 
in a great battle. After that he was called Alex- 
ander Nefaky, that is, Alexander of the Neva, 

The Novgorodians were proad of Alexander, but 
they could not brook obeying him. Twice they 
forced him to leave the city, but twice had to call 
him back again. Many and great were the victoriea 
he won. Bati himself at Sarai heard of his fame 
and sent for him, Then he sent him to the depths 
of Asia, where lived the Great Khan himself. That 
was a journey of many months for Alexander. At 
last he reached the palace of the Great Khan. There 
he was led between two fires, lest, being a Christian, 
he eliould pollute the house. And he saw the Great 
Khan and his wife on the throne. Round him were 
lords and great men who emptied golden cups of 
drink while music played. Alexander was forced 
to bow down many times on his face to the ground. 
The Great Khau was pleased with him and i 
him Grand Prince, and sent him home again. 

A few years after this Bati died. The IChan whoj 
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followed him laid a fax on every man in Eussia, 
and sent hia men to count them. My Lord Nov- 
gorod -would not bear that, for never as yet had the 
Tartars entered the town. 

Alexander knew what the Novgorodians would 
think about it He tried hard to make the Khan 
alter hia mind, but it was of no use. Then Alex- 
ander went himself with the Taitars to Novgorod, 
hoping that at sight of him Novgorod would yield. 
But Novgorod would not yield. The gates were 
locked, and the Tartars had to go back again. 
Alexander tried afresh to persuade the Khan to 
change his mind. 

But it was of no use. Next year with a bleeding 
heart Alexander brought the Tartar officers back 
again. That time the chief citizens were persuaded 
by hia reasons, aud gave leave for the Tartars to 
enter the town. 

But at the sight of them the common people 
grew full of rage, and rang the great belL The 
assembly flocked together, and they cried aloud, 
" We will die gloriously for our city ; we will not be 
numbered and taxed by accursed feeders on raw 
flesh." Then Alexander, to terrify them, left the 
city again ; and when they saw he was gone, they 
grew afraid, and said to each other, " Who will lead 
us wheu Alexander leaves us ? " At last they agreed 
sadly to let the Tartars come in. They sat in their 
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^^Diises silent and offering no resistance to the 
Tartars, who went round numbering and taxing 
them. But they felt bitter at heart that My Lord 
Novgorod the Great had fallen, and that Russia was 
now at last all under the Tartar yoke. 

Soon after the Tartars sent foreign merchants to 
collect the taxes for them, and they asked more than 
i due, Then the sore-hearted people rose up 

^ost them, forgetting to be wise, and killed them. 
Uesander was terrified as to the vengeance the 
TartJira would take, and he set off to Sarai to beg 
mercy for the people from the Khan. On hia way 
back he fell ill and died. 

When the news of his death reached Vladimir 
service was going on in the cathedral, and at the 
end CyrU the archbishop turned round and said to 
the people, " my children ■ the sun of Russia is 
set — is dead." "We are lost !" cried out the people, 
and burst into tears, for they felt that their last 
hope was gone. 

Four days later Alexander's body was brought 
back, and though the ground was white with snow, 
the whole city went out -many miles to meet him 
and bury him with tears. And now the whole land 
was under the Tartar yoke. 

Now think for a while what difference that made 
to them. What difference would it make to you if 
some stranger with odd ideas conquered your father 
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aud mother, and made them obey him, and lived in 
their house ? It would make two great differences 
to you. 

Firstly, you would have different rules about 
lesson-hours and pocket-money, and so on. 

Secondly, tbe conqueror would gradually change 
your ideas, and make them like his own. If you saw 
much of liim, and wanted to please him, you would 
gradually get to behave according to his ideas, and 
then to think as he did. That change would take a 
long time, but it is the greater of the two. 

Now what difference did the Tartars make to 
Eussia in these two ways ? The Khans did not 
take away their princes and put Tartars in their 
place. They did not take away the Vetches or the 
Mirs, or any of the Hussian institutions. These 
might make what laws they liked. 

But they made a great difference in the country 
all the same. If you bad looked over Eussia you 
would have known. Black ruins of villages and 
towns ; fields left uncared for, aud overgrown with 
weeds ; gardens and trees broken down and burned ; 
and a few miserable people living miserably. They 
did not care to dig the fields, for they knew that 
presently the Tartars -would be sweeping over the 
country, destroying their harvests, burning, killing, 
carrying away slaves. These slaves were taken 
away to slave-markets chained in long rows by the 
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it. They were branded, and given hard labour 
day, and slept in dark cells by night. 

Besides this, there was a heavy tax on each man. 
jYon know how the people of Kovgorod had to give | 

to that tax, 

Tlien their princes were not altogether free. They I 
'ere forced to visit the Horde at Sarai,and there to be I 
Often, like Alexander, they were sent. I 
■on to the Great Khan in Asia. They were forced I 

10 to bring a certain numlier of men to fight for J 
the Khan when he wanted them. They were j 
treated fairly, and given their share of gain ; yet j 
tliat did not make up to them for the constant leav- 
ing of home, and the fighting against their fellow- | 
)Countrymen. 

Besides this, they had to aak for leave when they 
wanted to make war. And in all things they ' 
were obliged to treat the Khan with great respect , 
They had to meet his messenger on foot, and pro- 
strate themselves while the message was being j 

;d. 

Now for the second sort of difference. This was ' 
more important. For wlien the Tartars left the 

mntrj", all these first diiferences would disappear at 
ince. But it is a different thing when the thoughts 
of a people are changed. Then whether the i 
who made the change go away or remain, the. | 
thoughts will work changes themselves. 
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Suppose that- a toy ship has ifa rudder turned to 
make it go a certaiu way. You cau put your hand 
down in front of and hold it so that it cannot move, 
or you can pull it another way. But the moment 
yoa set it free again, it follows the old direction. 
Tliat is like the first sort of difference. 

Suppose, instead of that, you were to alter the 
direction of the rudder. Yon might go away and 
leave it altogether, but the difference you had made 
would last. You would have changed its course. 
That is the second sort of difference. 

Now the thoughts of a nation are like the rudder 
of a ship. It is by them that the nation is guided. 
What difference of the second sort, the lasting sort, 
did the Tartars make to the Eussiana ? 

Eememher this first, that the Tartars made a dif- 
ference, chiefly to the princes and the boyards, and 
the rich people. They made httle difference to the 
peasants and the poor. The Tartars called them 
the black people and the Christians, which showed 
they cared little about them. But the merchants 
and the hoyards and princes took to dressing like 
the Tartars, in long caftans and turbans, and carried 
hows and arrows. 

But the greatest difference that we see between 
the ways of the Euasians, before and after the Tartar 
conquest, is the different idea they have of their 
prince. 
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^V You rememl}er how Igor went to spoil the 
^^l!)revlian3 because his boyarda asked him to. And 
how Sviatoslav rowed his own boat, and lived like 
the common boyards, and how he would not become 
Christian beeauae he thought they would laugh at 
him. Again, how Vladimir asked the advice of hia 
boyards about his wife and his religion. All that 

> shows that the prince ia those old times was more 
&e head soldier than the king. 
But when the Tartars conquered them, the 
Bussians learned how the Tartars treated their king, 
the Great Khan, They saw how his wiU was law, 
and how he could command what he liked, and no 
one could say him nay. 

Besides this, the Khan seemed to think that the 
Eussian princes could rule as he ruled. He sent 
orders to the prince, and expected that the prince 
would have no trouble in making the Eussiaiis obey 
him, Tlien the Russian prince tried hard to make 
them do so. 

So with seeing how great the Khan was, and how 
great he expected princes to he, the Eussians' idea of 
a prince began to change. Day by day they thought 
more and more that this was the real idea of a king. 
This change of mind was helped on by another cause. 
Tou remember that the Knssians took their Chris- 
tianity from Constantinople, and that there the 
Emperor was a sort of head of the Church. 
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This Emperor was very powerful, and he believed 
that Ms power waa given him by God. The 
early Eussians once asked him to give them the 
purple mantle and leggings he wore. But they 
were told that those things had been brought down 
by an angel from heaven for the Emperor alone. 

So they began to think that this new idea of a 
king was not only the Khan's idea, but God's idea 
too. They thought that a king ought to be very 
powerful, and that there was something holy about 
his power, and that they ought not to rise against it. 

They thought this the more because they listened 
very attentively to the Church teacliing in these 
sad daya. The poor peasants loved it above alL 
They were miserable at seeing their children taken 
away, and their houses burned, and at never feeling 
safe. So they loved to hear the priests tell of a 
land where there would be meetings and no partings, 
a land of plenty and of peace, where no Tartars 
could ever come ; and they grew to love the priests, 
and to believe all thej said. They did this the 
more because the priests used to feed them and 
protect them ; for the Tartars favoured the priests, 
and never touched their monasteries. 

So when the priests said that a king was holy, the 
people believed it. They little thought that this 
idea would bring misery on them, and grind them 
and crush them down. 
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^V But Eussia was not to be under the Tartar yoke 

for ever. It was like a fresh young ahoot over 

which a prickly old bramble had crept. "When the 

shoot grows it presses upwards, and forces away the 

^K bramble. 

^H So ia a little quiet town in the middle of Bussia 
^V there was growing np a clever, determined race of 
^^ princes, That little village was Moscow. Look for 
it, for you will hear more and more of it, 

The Tartars said that the people of Moscow were 
very cunning. When they brought Russian slaves 
into the market to sell, they used to call out, " Fresh- 
caught slaves, simple and not cunning, aud none of 
Itihem from Muscovy." 
Be that as it may, these princes were very clever. 
The first prince had only Moscow, but he gained two 
more towns. After that Muscovy the state grew aud 
grew. Presently there was a little piece of country, 
the shape of an arm, belonging to Moscow. 
Then a prince married the Khan's sister, aud was 
made Grand Prince. He fought with a prince near, 
and had liim killed by the Khan. In revenge this 

■ prince's son killed him. Russia had not yet learned 
to be at peace with herself. So her strength had to 
grow very slowly through many years. 
Then came a prince called Kalita. He was the 
first to give strength to Moscow. He did one thing 
which was not like a king of old times, but like the 
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nev- sort of king. For be took away the great bdl of 
the city Tver, which called together the a^emblj of 
the dtjzens, so that he might make the laws himself. 

He was a good prince to his people for all that 
He was so kind to the poor that he was called the 
Almsbag or Kalita. But all his kindness came &om 
the idea that he was to take care of his people; not 
that they were to lake care of themselves, and he 
was to carry out their ideaSL He built many 
chniches, and was kind to the clergy, for he felt 
that they upheld him. He persuaded the Arch- 
bishop of Vladimir to come and live at Moscow, 
He also built stone walls roond Moscow. 

It does not seem yet as if the Tartars need fear 
much from Moscow. But everything has small 
beginnings. Even the Grand Khan was a baby once. 

Twenty years after Kalita's death there came a 
prince to the throne whose name was Dmitri He 
was unlike the princes of this time. For he was 
not treacherous or cunning, but brave and straight- 
forward. 

Gradually he gained the lands round bnn , and 
cheered his people with hope. All the time he 
watched quietly what was going on in the empire 
of the Tartars at Sarai. 

For the Tartars were falling into the old mistake 
of the Russians, of quarrelling and division among 
themselves. The consequence was that they invaded 
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Eussia, in small bands, and the Khan who qwdbe 
Sarai, whose name was Mamai, was not nearly eo 
powerful as the old Khans. Consequently the wise 
Dmitri felt it was safe to disobey Mamai many 
times. When Mamai grew angry he humbled him- 
self, and then went back to disobedience. 

At last one day he fought against Mamai's chief 
captain and won the battle. Then the people 
rejoiced, and took heart, and Dmitri cried out joy- 
fully, "Their day is past, and God is with us." 
Mamai was furiously angry, but the first thing he 
did was to drive out the Eussian Prince of Eiazan, 
who was Dmitri's chief enemy, so that Dmitri was 
still more powerful. 

But Mamai's vengeance was coming. For two 
long years he was quietly collecting a great army of 
Turks and all sorts of other tribes. He was helped 
by a prince whom he had driven out, for this prince 
arranged secretly that other princes should help 
Mam^ — a foolish, wicked thing for a Eussian to do 
against his own country, 

Dmitri was not idle. He called all the neighbour- 
ing princes together, and then sent to Vladimir 
to ask for the blessing of St. Sergiua, the bishop. 
St. Sergius sent him two monks, and on their 
cowls he made the sign of the Cross, and said, 
"Behold a weapon which failetb never." Then 
Dmitri and his great army set off, 160,000 men, 
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with their hearts beating high with hope, longing 
for freedom and thirsting for revenge. 

On they went, and once they almost stopped for 
fear, but took conrage again and marched on through 
the gathering night. As they went, presently they 
began to hear the sound of a vast host over the 
plain near the river of the Doo. When the morning 
dawned it was dark and misty, and a heavy fog 
lay over the forests. Then Dmitri called one of 
hia generals to him, and sent him with a large 
part of the host to creep quietly up into the forest 
on one side, and get in front of the Bussian host, 
and there to lie hid. Presently the fog began to 
clear off and tlie sun to shine brightly, and then 
the Russians saw before them the vast Tartar host 
on their horses, with their lances and poniards. 
When the Tartars saw them they set apnrs to their 
horses, and came on, howling their war-cry, at a 
terrible gallop, meaning to crush the Russian army 
at once. The Russians fought boldly, but soon 
began to yield, and the Tartars thought the victory 
was theirs. But suddenly out rushed the Russians 
who lay in ambush in the forests, and fell on the 
rear of the Tartar army. 

In a moment the Tartars were confused and 
terrified, and thrown into disorder. The Russians 
in front of them took heart and pressed on again ; 
the day was won, the Tartars turned and fled. The 



gteat Tartar empire had been Ijeaten by tbe Russians. 
Dmitri was found swooning and wounded ; but he 
was revived, and he went back to Moscow gloriously 
at the head of his army. That was 140 years after 
the Tartars had taken Kief. 

But sad things happened after that glorious 
victory. The Tartars turned again against Dmitri, 
and once managed to seize Moscow when he was 
away, and burned it, and killed the inhabitaots. 
When Dmitri came there, he sat down and wept 
over the ruins, and said, "Our fathers, who never 
beat the Tartars, were not so unhappy as we are." 

Bat that was not true, for they had been base and 
cowardly, and had had no hope of honour and glory. 
The Eussians felt now that at any rate the Tartars 
cotdd be conquered, though they did not conquer 
them again for a long time. Dmitri waa called 
Dmitri Donskoi, that is, Dmitri of the Don. 

Dmitri did many other good things before he died. 
He made the dominions of Moscow much larger. 
He taught the people to use money altogether 
instead of skins, and he encouraged them to trade 

I with Europe. He brought also the first cannons 

I into tlie Russian army. 

" After Dmitri was dead, Moscow went on quietly, 
gaining more and more, fighting but gaining. 
Meanwhile the Tartars were growing weaker and 
weaker because of their quarrels. 
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About thirty-five years after Dmitri's death a 
little boy of ten years old came to the throne. Then 
for a time there were great troubles. For he was 
conquei-ed by an evil man called Shemyaka. Shem- 
yaka was so unjust, that now when the Russians 
want to say, " That is a great injustice," they aay, 
" Tliat is Shemyaka justice." 

Shemyaka put out the little prince's eyes, but for 
all that he could not lieep Moscow long, When 
the little prince came to the throne he ruled well 
and strongly. He was called Vassih the Blind. 

Great things had been happening at Constan- 
tinople. In 1453 Mahomet u., a great Turkish king, 
made war against it, and conquered it. The Greek 
Emperor had to flee, and Russia feared worse oppres- 
sion yet. 

How glad the Eusaians would have been if they 
could have known what we know ! For we know 
that all the time there vcas growing up at Moscow 
a boy, now only thirteen years old, who was to break 
the Tartar yoke and make Russia free. 

That boy was Ivan the Great, 
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f Now we come to the man w 

off the Tartar yoke. That was a great and wonder- ' 
ful deed, and the man who did it was great and 
wonderM in his way. He was not like Dmitri of 
the Don, open and straightforward and ready t 
fight He was cantioiis and pmdent, and 
clever. He knew one great secret — how to wait. 

When he was born, so the atory goes, an old 11 
in Novgorod came to the archhishop and said, " To- 
day the Grand Prince triumphs ; I see this child 
inaking himself famou.'5 by glorious deeds. But woe 
to Novgorod! Novgorod wiU fall at bis feet anijj 
never rise again." 

Ivan grew np full of cleverness and keennes8.l 
He was so terrible to look at that when he slept I 
after dinner his boyarda sat fearing him, not daring J 
to move. And behind his wonderful dark eyebrowsl 
and piercing eyes plans were being formed to bind 1 
np broken Eussia into one nation again. 
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And to do this Iv8ti saw that he must first bring 
Sussm itself under his empire. After that, when he 
had many soldiers and money at his command, he 
could do more. He could throw off the Tartar yoke. 
Little by little, with long patience, he began to gain 
the Russian kingdoms. When one of hia brothers 
died, Ivan took hia kingdom. 

Then his eyes turned towards the great city 
Novgorod, And Ivan's eyes were like the eyes 
of the god Swifteye. At his glance all enemies 
crumbled away like dust and ashes. 

Some people from Novgorod had ill-treated 
Moscow people. Ivan sent to ask for redress. But 
the Po3sadnik replied tbat My Lord Novgorod had 
given him no orders on the subject, Ivan said not 
one angry word. But he quietly invited all the 
citizens of Novgorod wbo were friendly to him to 
come and see him. 

Now, at this time Novgorod was divided into two 
sets of people. One was headed by a wonderful 
woman called Marfa, who spoke well and was very 
brave. This set wished Novgorod to ally itself with 
the King of Poland, and not to be subject to Ivan. 
The other set desired to ally Novgorod with Ivan. 
So while Ivan was giving grand dinners to the arch- 
bishop and others off gold plate, Marfa and the 
Vetch^ were quarrelling on the bridge. Some 
shouted, " Long live Ivan !" and others, " The King of 
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and the men of Novgorod sent to the King of Poland 
and asked to ally themselves with him. 

Then Ivan felt his time was coming. So he sent 
an army into the land round Novgorod. Then there 
was much bloodshed and cruel treatment, and 
Ivan's army always won, until at last the men of 

• Novgorod were forced to give in, and agreed to pay 
a tax. 
So for the time matters were settled. But Ivan 
had made up his mind to be the only ruler in 
Novgorod. He waited five long years. All the 
time he quietly made friends with the lower classes 
of the city, who were ill-treated by their masters. 
He invited them to come to a Couit he held in 
Novgorod, Many came, serfs and merchants and all 
kinds of people. Ivan heard them all so fairly, that 
when he went back to Moscow many followed him. 

Soon after that a lucky chance happened. For 
one of the clerks, in writing out the document which 
said how much Novgorod was subject to Ivan, made 
a mistake. He wrote that Ivan was sovereign of 
Moscow, instead of lord. Ivan's c[iuck eye spied 
out the mistake, and he showed it to the men of { 
Novgorod. 

Then the men of Novgorod, fearing lest Ivan 
should take advantage of the mistake, rose up 
foolishly, and killed his messengers. Then Ivan 
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said that the Novgorodians had written that he was 
sovereign, and were now bold enough to deny it. 
And when he said that, all the priests were on his 
side, and ao many of the poor people joined him also. 
Ivan called it a Holy War, and marched up to 
Novgorod with a large army. 

He laid siege to the city, and waited. Marfa and 
her party inside cried out, " Let us die for liberty. 
We wiU never yield 1" But presently their provi- 
sions gave ont, and there was no hope of help. So 
they begged for peace. 

Ivan gave them fair terms. He promised to take 
no lives, and not to make the Novgorodians iight in 
hia army. But when he marched into the city, he 
took away the great bell, and said that there should 
no longer be a Vetch^. 

So My Lord Novgorod fell at the feet of Ivan the 
Great and never rose again. 

Now you see what sort of a man Ivan the Great 
was ; how he went on patiently and cleverly work- 
ing and waiting. He was not a good man or a reli- 
gious one, but he did great things for Russia. 

Then he gave his mind to carrying out the great 
aim of his life. He determined to throw off the 
Tartar yoke, and make Russia free. But he did not 
fight the Tartars, like Dmitri of the Don, openly 
and fiercely by bloody battles. No ; he managed to 
drive away the Tartars without striking a single 
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low, 01 losing one single soldier. That sounds like j 
magic. Now hear how it happened. 

Tlie Tartars, as I said before, had quarrelled among I 
themselves. They had split up into three states. I 
The Khans of these states lived, one at Kazan, an- i 
other in the Crimea, the third at SaraL This last \ 
was the ruler of Eussia. 

Ivan had watched the Tartars carefully for many 
years. He had seen how they were growing weaker 
through their divisions. Ifow, ten years after he 
began to reign, he had married Sophia, a Greek 
princess. Sophia was so proud that she could not 
bear to think that she was subject to the Tartars, 
and she kept exclaiming, " How long am I to be a 
slave to these Mongols?" That made Ivan's pur- 
pose still more firm. But he would not be in haste, 
and it was five years after he married before he e 

le friends with the Khan of the Crimea. Tbab-I 

lan was a very useful friend to him. 

But at last, having laid all his plans, he quietly 

' Lsed to pay tribute to the Khan of Sarai any 
Then he marched to meet the Khan's troops 
on the bank of the river Oka, near Moscow. But 
while he waited there, he began to feel a doubt as I 
to whether it would be wise to fight. So he went I 
back to Moscow to think about it. When he reached 
Moscow, bis mother and his boyards were all angry 
ft-ith him, and thought him a cowftrd. " Ought 
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a, Cliristian to fear death ? " said the ai-chbishop. 
Ivan said nothing, but was pleaaed, for he only 
wanted to make sure tiat Moscow would stand by 
him. 

Now he was sure of that, so he went back to his 
army. There they remained on one aide of the 
river while the Tartars were on the other. Some- 
times they shot arrows across, or shouted out rude 
remarks, but neither side tried to fight. There they 
stood and waited for a week. At the end of the 
week the Khan said that he would for^ve Ivan, if 
Ivan would come and kiss his stirrup. But Ivan 
answered politely that he had rather not. So they 
went on waiting. 

Then the people of Moscow thought that Ivan 
was afraid. And the archbishop sent a stem letter 
to Ivan, saying, " Will you deliver Eussia to sword 
and flame ? The blood of your people will cry out 
upon you! Where will you flee from that accusa- 
tion ? Even from the stars God will hurl yon down. 
Cast away fear." Ivan read the letter, and sent a 
courteous message to the archbishop, and said, " Your 
letter fills my heart with joy and courage." Then 
he waited a fortnight longer. 

At the end of the fortnight bitter froata came on. 
Then Ivan bade his army retreat. The soldiers 
were much surprised when they heard this order. 
They said to one another, " Ivan must be afraid. And 
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■|f Ivan is afraid, -who can be bold V So, instead o£ I 
^marching away, they ran away. 

When the Khan saw them, going away, he thought ' 

it was a clever trick to make him follow them aad ' 

H^en catch him in a trap. So to make himself safe 

^■be began to march away. Then his anny thought 

Hve was frightened, and they too began to feel fear. 

So they marched faster and faster, till they were 

running away as hard aa they could. They ran and 

ran, and never stopped till they reached the middle 

f" Asia. And they never came back again. That 
as in 1480, and that was the end of the Tartar rula, 
After that Ivan grew very bold. He liad driven 
nffay the Tartars of Sarai by sitting and looking at 
them for three weeks. So he thought he would try 
what sending an army against the Khan of Kazan 
would do. It did quite as much as he hoped. Tor 
the army came marching back after a few weeks | 
with the Khan of Kazan as their prisoner. 

But Ivan was far too wise to put a Eussian prince 
in Kfizan. For he knew that would make the 
Tartars rebel. So he offered the kingdom to the 
nephew of the Khan of the Crimea. That pleased 
the Khan of the Crimea, and made the Kazanese con- 
tented, and the kingdom was still in Ivan's power. 

The friends of the old Khan of Kazan asked Ivan 
to give him his liberty. Ivan refused, but he re- 
foscd so politely, and sent them auch presents of 
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clothes and falcons and fishes' teeth, that they could 
not be angry. 

Then Ivan turned to another enemy. This wag 
Poland, Ivan longed to win Poland for himself. But 
he would never make war without a show of reason. 
Ivan's daughter had married the King of Poland. 
But Ivan had made her promise that she would 
remain a Greek Christian. And the King of Poland 
had promised not to convert her to liis religion — 
Romish Christianity, 

But presently Ivan said that his daughter was 
being forced to he a Eoman Catholic. So he made 
war on Poland. There were several fierce battles, 
but Ivan always won. At last he made peace for 
six years on condition that a large piece of Poland 
was given to him. 

He only lived two years longer. He had gained 
an enormous amount of country for Russia. Besides 
the land of the Tartars, and part of Poland, he had 
sent people into Finland and across the Ural 
Mountains. And they had conquered that land of 
snow and ice and stunted trees. 

Ivan had made great friends with Venice and 
Germany and Greece. Better than this, he had 
sent for all sorts of European workmen to teach the 
Russians. You remember that his wife was a 
Greek princess. Because of this many Greeks had 
come into Russia, artists and statesmen and learned i 
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mea They had brought with them wonderful old 
'Greek manuacripts which made the first Russian 
ibrary. 
Ivan was always very courteous and polite to his 
lesta. A Venetian ambassador once said, " When 
I was speaking to the prince, I respectfulJy stepped 
back, but the Grand Prince always drew near and 
tve particular attention to my remarks." 
Ivan was rather a hard master to the people of 
isia, although he had freed them from the Tertara. 
His punishments were cruel, torture and whip- 
ping with a whip of leather, the knout, wliich he 
invented. He laid heavy taxes on the poorer people, 
and made tUem pay a fourth of all they had — of 
then' sheep and fowls and eg^s, and all their goods. 
He was the first sovereign of Eusaia who burned 
and hung heretics. 

So when he died the people said of him, "He 
has delivered our land from the yoke of the Tartars." 
And for that they were grateful, for it was a great 
deliverance. Yet Ivan was not tlie greatest sovereign 
o£ Euasia, and in one way he had done her liarm. 
For he had taken away her right to rule herself, as 
had taken away the bell of Novgorod. Do you 
lembet the dead and the living water ? Ivan was 
;e the dead water. He healed Eussia's wounds, 
and made her whole once more. But he did not 
give her spirit and Ufe; he made her ready for 
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these to come. And they came in the days of the 
great Czar Peter. 

When Ivan was dead, VassiK, hia son, reigned. 
He went on with his father's work much in his 
father's way. Only he -was not so cautions and so 
ready to wait. He began war more roughly than 
Ivan. 

One day he sent for the magistrates of Pskof and 
put them all in prison. Then he went up to Pskof 
with a large army, and laid siege to it^ Poor little 
My Lord Pskof ! It was of no use for it to try to 
hold out. Very sorrowfully the men of Pskof were 
forced to yield. It was with tears and sobs that 
they told Vassili they would submit to him. 

Then VassiK took away their great bell, and 
Fskof's freedom was gone. Pskof mourned, and 
said, " An eagle, with claws like a lion, has swooped 
down on me. He has taken my three cedars, — my 
riches, my beauty, my children." 

Vaaaili conquered many of the provinces roiuid. 
But for all hia strength the Tartars made a great in- 
vasion into the land. They burned down the houses 
and the fields, and took away the people for slaves. 

At last, after hard struggles, VassiU drove them 
away. But where Ivan the Great won by clever- 
ness and without a blow, Vassili won by strength and 
a bloody fight. 

He made friends with Europe, as his father had 
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dona At home he was even more of a tyrant than 
his father had been. Ivan always was careful to ask 
his boyards for their advice, and he thanked them 
much for it. After that he acted as he had meant 
to act before. But if a boyard ventured to suggest 
anything to Vassili, Vassili bellowed out, " Hold your 
tongue, you lout !'* Once when a boyard said that 
Vassili decided all questions shut up in his bedroom, 
Vassili ordered that his head should be taken off. 
So his boyards hated and feared him. 

Vassili kept great state. His throne was guarded 
by yoimg nobles in long caftans of white satin. On 
their heads were caps of white fur, and in their 
hands silver hatchets. These were great expenses 
for poor fiussia. 

Vassili reigned twenty -eight years. He died 
without being mourned, though the people felt that 
he had followed out his father's plans. 
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THE FIRST CZAll. 

Sometimes I fear you lose your temper. You want 
to be bead in a particuJar game, or you want for 
yourself what tbe others also want. How does the 
game ever go on peaceably ? You go away most 
likely from tbe otbers to another room by yourself ; 
and so thej' can continue tbeir game happily with- 
out you. 

That waa like old Russia. The boyatJs of each 
prince c[uarre]led for tie headship or for estates. 
And if one could not get what he wanted, and grew 
angry, he went away to another prince, and so the 
kingdom he left was at peace. That prevented 
many fierce wars and bloodshed. 

But suppose that when you lost your temper you 
had no other room to go to, and could not get away 
from the people you quarrelled with. Then the 
quarrel would very likely grow worse, till the room 
was full of quarrelling and angry words. 

That was like Russia when Ivan the Great had 
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made it all one kingdom. Then the vexed, angry 
boyarda had no other Eussian prince to turn to. 
There were only enemies of Russia to go to, and 
that of course they would not do. For this reason 
there was much trouble through the reigns that 
followed Ivan's. The troubles with the Tartars 
were bad enough ; and when troubles and ijuarrels 
at home had to be settled also, the king's task was 
hard. It was like driving a coach with horses that 
hated each other so much that they kept jibbing 
away from each other. They had to be held in, and 
the coach to be driven at the same time. 

The people of Kussia, when they heard that 
Vassili was dead, shook their heads, and said, " We 
shall have trouble now." For Vassili's sons were 
two quite little boys of two and three years old. 
The name of the eldest was Ivan, like his grand- 
father. 

For a time peace was kept. For the mother of 
the two little princes was a clever and a brave 
woman. Her name was Helen, and she was almost 
as beautiful as her namesake, and very frank and 
friendly in her manners. For all that she was stern 
and determined. She kept down the boyards with 
a high hand ; and she did not fear to imprison some 
in dark cells, or punish with the knout and torture. 
She built strong ramparts round part of the city 
of Moscow to defend it against the Tartars. But 
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when she died trouble and sorrow came upon 
Eussia. For Ivan was only eight years old. And 
the selfish, ambitions boyarda rose up and cried, 
" Now is our time, while the prince ia young." So 
they wrested the power one from another, and they 
used it evilly and cruelly, till the whole country 
hated the name of boyard, and longed even for a 
stem Czar. 

Ivan began to understand their government, and 
he knew how they treated him. For he saw the 
boyards plunder the palace of its rich furaiture and 
treasures. One even flung himself on the state bed 
with his boots in the embroidered arm-chair in 
brutal sport. Ivan, with his clever high forehead 
and dark eyes, watched all. None dared to apeak 
to him kindly, for fear the other boyards might grow 
jealous. 

So Ivan was left neglected. No one taught him ; 
but he loved studying and read alone. He read the 
Bible and the lives of the saints, and the stories of 
the old kings. Then he saw how great kings had 
been in days gone by. He saw, too, when foreign 
envoys came to Jiis court, that he was set in a 
throne, and all the cruel boyards bowed before him. 
Then he said in his heart, " I will have real power 
some day, and break the boyards' rule." 

At last the day came. It was at Christmas, in 
the year 1543, and there had been grand feasts and 
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rejoicing. Suddenly Ivan sent to his boyards, and 
called them all to hia great hall of justice. There 
they saw this boy of thirteen on his throne, and 
they wondered what he meant by his smnmoiis. 

Ivan rose up, and in a fierce voice he said, " You 
govern badly and cruelly. You torment the people, 
and you wander from town to town, taking money 
and doing cruel acts. There are many guilty ones 
among you. This time I will only punish one for 
an example." Then he turned to his guards and 
said, " Seize the noble Andrew Chouiski." 

The guards obeyed, and seized the boyard as he 
stood dumb with horror. Then Ivan bade them 
bring the hungry, fierce -mouthed hounds out of 
their kennels, and let them loose upon him. And 
there, in the midst of the hall, they tore Andrew 
limb from limb. 

Ivan did not rest there. He sent many of his 
nobles into exile. Kound him he collected those 
whom he wished to help him. 

Four years later he was crowned publicly by the 
archbishop. But he was no more crowned Prince, 
but he was crowned Czar. 

Now Czar was a far greater title than Prince. In 
the Russian Bible Pharaoh was called the Czar, and 
the King of Babylon was called the Czar, and 
David. Also the Russians called the Emperors of 
Home and Constantinople Czars. 
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At this time so many princes and grand princes 
were subject to the Prince of Moscow that he 
needed another title to show his greatness. So 
Ivan chose the greatest title he knew, and was 
crowned Czar. 

This meant more than the name only. For the 
name of Czar wan a holy name almost to the 
Russian people. You remember how holy they 
thought the Czar of Constantinople. Now, as I 
aaid before, they were beginning to feel the same to 
their Czar— that it was wrong to rebel, and that he 
was their great master in everything, and Ids will 
was law. Presently there grew to be many sayings 
about the Czar, as if he was the mightiest man of 
the earth : "Everything I have belongs to the Czar ;" 
" God and the Czar will it : it must be done." 

So the Czar Ivan reigned. But his rule was care- 
less and cruel. You must remember that he was 
untaught and ignorant. None had told him to be 
merciful and just-. So he was violent and idle and 
gross. He loved to infiict suffering. He would 
sprinkle boiling water upon his dogs, and laugh to 
hear them howl and yelp; or he would punish 
peasants cruelly and needlessly. 

But soon a change came. A terrible fire broke 
out at Moscow. It flamed from house to house, and 
passed on so quickly that seventeen hundred people 
were burned to death. Ivan fled to a Httle village 
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^V-sear, and in teiTor he watched the hungry flames 
I Eght up oue part of the city after another. 

Then the boyards whom Ivan had not favouredj 
cried out against those who had helped him to rulKn 
" Ivan's friends have caused this fire by their witch- 
crafts," they said. " They have taken human hearts 
and plunged them in water, and with the water 
they have sprinkled the houses ; hence the fire and 
all our miseries." 

And the foolish, ignorant people, when they beard 
this, believed it, and grew full of wrath and mad- 
ness. They rushed to the palace, and there, in the 
chapelj they stabbed a noble. Then they marched 
on to the village where Ivan was, and it was with 
great trouble that they were repulsed, and Ivan's 
life wag saved. 

Ivan heard their angry shouts, and his heart was 
full of terror. For the fear of death came upon him, 
and he felt that he was guilty before God, and that 
he could not cry to God for mercy when he had 
shown none to men. Then, with bitter tear.?, and 
in great terror, he vowed that from that time he 
would live a good life. 

Then he chose two men to help him to govern. 
I One was a priest, Silvester, and the other a noble, 
I Adachef. They were clever men, apt to govern, 
I clear of sight and wise of mind. Under their rule 
I the laud had rest for two years. 
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And Ivan married happily. "FTia wife was Ana- 
staaia, of the family of Romanov. From her people 
the kings of Russia were to spring. And she was 
pure and mild and gentle beyond most women, 
Ivan loved her dearly. And she taught him what 
none had ever taught him yet, — lessons of mercy 
and purity and justice. 

And the day was coming when Ivan and the 
Russians should win themselves glory by a mighty 
siege. That aiege is sung of still in Russian songs. 

Now the men of the great Tartar city, Kazan, on 
the banks of the Volga, had not yet chosen their 
king. Por they had to pay obedience either to the 
Czar of Russia or the Khan of the Crimea. At last, 
after many disputes and much talldng, they deter- 
mined to be the subjects of the Czar Ivan. So Ivan 
sent them a boyard to take their oaths and rule 
them. 

But there were men in Kazan who hated Ivan, 
and desired to belong to the Tartars. These told 
the ignorant people that the Russians were marching 
against them to slay them. Then the people in 
terror shut the gates of the city and barred out the 
men of Moscow. 

Then Ivan swore a great oath, " I will make Kazan 
yield." So he sent hia foot-soldiers with their rude 
cannons down the river Volga in their boats, while 
the cavalry followed along the banks. 
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Then the Russians sat down before the city. 
The soldiers built their little huts of branches, and 
covered them with straw and heather. And the 
horsemen with their high saddles and rich trappings 
fought boldly with the m.en sent out from Kazan, 
and the foot-soldiers shot at them from the "city 
tijat walks," — long wooden walls that they set up to 
protect themselves. 

Itay after day the Czar offered terms of peace to 
Ihe men of Kazan, and day after day they answered, 
" We will make no peace," Then to terrify them 
Ivan hung up his prisoners on high gibbets before 
the city. But the men of Kazan shot arrows at 
them, crying out, " It is better they should die by 
tlie hands of their countrymen than by the unclean 
hands of Christians." 

But the Kussiana began to suffer terribly. For 
great storms destroyed their ships, which held the 
food and the shot, so that the men went hungry, 
and the cannons could not be used. But Ivan would 
not yield. 

Then the sorcerers of Kazan took their stand on 
the walls with robes girt up, and made strange, weird 
signs, and called down curses on the Eussians. And 
long floods of rain came on the Russian camp as if 
in answer to their spells, — such floods that the 
soldiers' huts were swept away, and the men fell ill 
and died. But Ivan seat for a holy Cross from 
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Moscow, aud then, so aaid the Eussians, the rains 

stopped, and the sorcerers' wiles were of no avaiL 

Ivan used other means also. He sent for a 
German engineer, who taught the Eussians to dig 
under the walls of Kazan to make their foundations 
weak. And at length an hour came when Ivan was 
praying in the church, and the deacon read, " There 
shall be one fold, and one shepherd." And at that 
moment there was a great crash in the city of Kazan. 
For the high walls of wood and brick tottered and fell. 
Then with the cry of " God with us !" in marched 
the Russian army, each man straight before him into 
the city. Then there was work for their long swords. 
And the streets flowed with blood, and rang with 
cries and screams, till the slaughter was so great 
that Ivan himself was moved with pity. And he 
said weeping, " They are not Christians, but at least 
they are men." So great was the slaughter that the 
Tartars were mown down by hundreds. And they 
aing songs still of the horror to this day. 

" There 
The power of Kazan with its fourfold gates, 

From the prison windows our maidens fair 
Talk ot ua atill through the iron grates. 

Ah ! the black day hath come down on Kazan, 
Ah ! was evor a grief like this ?" 

But the Russians gloried. For it was the first time 
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that they had avenged themselves on tlie Tartars, 
and the first time that the Christians had shown 
themselves mighty conquerors of the Mohammedans. 

So the Russians toot possession of the city, and in 
the place ofthe mosques theybuilt Christian churches. 
And the glory of Ivan and his victory was spread 
throughout the Russian land. That was in the year 
before Queen Mary of England came to the throne. 

After that there were many wars, aud the Russians 

>n themselves glory. For they conquered the 
great Tartar kingdom of Astrakhan, so that every- 
where the Tartars bowed their proud heads before 
the men who had been their slaves. 

Then, like the great sovereigns after him, Ivan 
wished to open a window into Europe. And for 
that he had fierce wars. He fought with Poland 
and Sweden, and with the sword-beariug knights, 
who wore white mantles and red crosses, and carried 
European weapons finely wrought. Tet though Ivan 
could not subdue them utterly, he won glory for 
Russia. 

But these bright times were not to last. Eor 

Ivan's strength was soon to be speut on a far more 

weary war at home. He was growing jealous of 

Adachef and Silvester, his clever couucillora. And 

I one day an evil voice said to him, " If you wish to 

I be a great emperor, do not rule by the help of men 

[ who are cleverer than you." 



So he grew more aad more suspicious of them. 
And one day he fell ill, and then those around him 
who had obeyed for fear, and not for love or faith, 
showed themselves as they were. They quarrelled 
among themselves as to the new emperor, and they 
would not swear allegiance to Ivan's son ; and Ivan 
said that Adachef and Silvester were among them. 

Only a few boyards gathered round Ivan's bed, 
while he lay sick, and to them he said slowly and 
painfnUy — 

" When God shall have worked His will on me, 
do not, I pray you, forget the oath that you have 
sworn to my son and me ; fly with him to some 
strange land, wherever God will lead you." 

Then he turned to the brothere of his wife and 
said, " 'VVTiy are you afraid ? Do you think that the 
boyards will spare you ! You will die the first ; 
die then rather, since you must die, for my wife 
and son." 

But Ivan did not die. Slowly and very hardly 
he struggled back to life. And his first deed waa 
to banish Silvester and Adachef. But those days 
were written in fire on hia heart, and from that 
time he had no more faith nor trust in the boyards 
round him, and he ruled them with a rod of iron, so 
that men called him Ivan the Terrible. 

And though for a time none were put to death, 
the court of Ivan was teeming with boyards who 
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lated hia rule and could not abide his service. And, 
iaa I said, they had no other Russian prince to flee 
I to. At length a Eussian boyard played traitor to 
I his country sooner than remain a servant to Ivan, 
LHis name was Kourbski ; he fled to the Poles, and 
I from there sent a messenger with a letter to the Czar. 
Ivan was told of it in hia palace. And he came 
I out, with his eyes full of fire, and his terrible iron 
I staff with its sharp point in his hand, and he met 
the messenger on the Ked Staii'caae. Then Ivan bade 
him read the letter, and as he spoke he raised his 
staff and with it nailed the man's foot to the stair- 
case as he stood. 

Thus ran the letter : " Czar once glorified by God, 
who now hast been unveiled to our eyes with a 
soiled and leprous soul hke the soul of a heathen, 
I have a few woids to say to thee. Why hast thou 
put to death the valiant warriors given thee by God ? 
Why hast thou reddened the porch of thy temple 
with the blood of the martyrs ? Dost tliou deem 
thyself immortal, Czar ? Canst thou escape the 
righteous Judge, Jesus our God ?" 

So wrote Kourbski, and as Ivan heard it his heart 
grew fierce and hard. AU night in the palace were 
beard stealthy footsteps, and now and then a cry. 
And before many nights were over Ivan had nothing 
to fear from the friends of Kourbski, for they lay 
dead. 
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Yet Ivan felt that he could no longer rule as he 
was with traitora round him. So with his Mends 
and servants and treaaures he left Moscow, and went 
to a q^uiet country viDage. Then he wrote to the 
Archbishop of Moscow, and to him he said, " The 
nobles aud the clergy are unfaithful to me, I cannot 
trust them, and I will rule Russia no longer." But 
to the common people: he wrote, " I blame you in 
nothing." 

Then there was confusion and great trouble in 
AIoscow. For the people feared that the boyards 
would come into power instead of Ivan. For Ivan 
had governed them justly, and more mildly than 
the kings before him, and they loved him for his 
justice and for the glory he had won in war for 
Russia. And the boyards and clergy feared the 
people, and dared nob try to role over them in 
Ivan's stead. 

So at length all agreed to ask Ivan to come back 
and rule again. And they went to him, humbly 
beseeching him. Then Ivan came hack at their 
request. But he changed the government ; he put 
the whole country under the rule of the boyards, 
except a part which he governed aloue. Only he 
kept this right, that he limself might punish traitors 
as he willed. 

Then Ivan the Terrible began his reign of terror. 
The vexed boyards were plotting and making attain 
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to slay secretly ty night ; and Ivan fought them with 
the weapons of torture and the knout, and death 
painful and full of horror. Hardly a day passed 
that many did not suffer death ; iu one day fifteen 
hundred men of Novgorod were slain, and before 
Ivan died he dared to ask the prayers of the Church 
for the souls of nearly four thousand victims. 

He could no longer trust hia subjects. The last 
words he said to his sons were, " Be ever on the 
watch against your subjects." That is a sad govern- 
ment where the nobles and the king watch each 
other like treacherous, deadly foes. 

Yet Ivan did not rule the Russian nation hardly. 
To them he was mercifiil and just, and made good 
laws for them. And he did much for Russia. 

It was in his reign that Siberia was first dis- 
covered. The Cossack Jermak with a band of men 
crossed the low wall of the Urals, and terrified 
the fur-clad Fins by the sound of his guns. He 
went through the vast plains of snow, conquering 
east to west ; and when he came back he told the 
Czar that Siberia belonged to Russia. 

And for the people of Russia Ivan did much. 
He was the cleverest man in the whole land. He 
wrote books, and he was the first to bring in 
printing. The people thought it was a wicked, 
magic art. 

He too began to make friends for Russia among 
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the countries of Europe. la his reign the English 
first came to Russia. Three ships were sent by King 
Edward vi. to discover what land lay in the northern 
seas. Two were wrecked, and only one came to land. 
The captain of that ship was astonished to find that 
he bad reached the land of the Czar. " For," said 
be, " I have found Russia at the North Pole." After 
that many Englishmen travelled in Russia, and 
were surprised to find how great a country it 
was. One said with astonishment, "The Russians 
are not wUd heathens after all, but Christiana, and 
civilised." 

Many European workmen and artists came to 
Russia in the time of Ivan. Ton remember the 
German engineer at the siege of Kazan. By tbeir 
help Ivan did much to make Moscow beautiful He 
finished building a stone wall round part of the city, 
which was called the Kremlin. 

At last his reign drew to an end. He had bad 
seven wives and a son, Dmitri, whom be loved dearly. 
But in one of bis passions he struck this son with 
his iron staff, and the blow was so hard that bis 
son died. Great and fierce was tbe sorrow of the 
Czar. 

One day he fell ill He called in tbe help of 
witches and magic herbs, but it was aU o£ no avail. 
And at length Ivan tbe Terrible lay dead. 

What had he done ? He was cruel to his boyaids, 
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but he had done much for Bussia. When he died 
the Bussians owned three times the land they had 
owned before. He had helped to make Bussia a 
mighty country, and paved the way for the great 
Czar Peter. 



CHAPTER IX. 



SLEDGINO TKROUGH MUBCOVT. 

It is very difficult always to know exactly how 
other people behave and what they do. It took a 
very clever man many years to observe enough 
about the habits of worms to write a book about 
them. So it takes longer still to observe the habits 
of human beings, as they are more interesting than 
worms. And it becomes harder and harder the 
longer ago they lived. However, in spite of all 
that, I mean to take you a fresh journey across 
Russia, to observe the ways of the Russians. There 
was a clever Englishman who took that kind of 
journey in the days of Ivan the Terrible, and his 
name was Fletcher. So we must look with his eyes 
at the Russians. 

This time we will travel, not in a balloon, but, as 
the Russians travel, in sledges. And we will sup- 
pose it to be the wiuter-time, and that we are tra- 
velling south to Moscow. The roads, you see, are 
covered with snow, and full of holes and great rate 
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^ and snow-drifts. Look at the ten horses which ' 
drag our sledge ; they are ready to start. Perhaps 
it seems a great many horses to drag only three 
people,— yon and me and our di'iver, but the roada 
are so bad that we could not do with less. 

Here we go, bumping and jumping and shaking 
over the rough roads, worse than the jolting of any 
English cart. Now the jolting has stopped for a 
little, for here you see the snow has frozen over 
smoothly, like a sheet of glass, and we go flying along. 

»That is delicious, though the wind cuts Kke a knife. 
Look, there is a httle villa,ge in front of us. See 
how it is built. It looks like half a long street, with 
a row of houses on one side only, all joined together, 
and all of wood ; and the houses are only one story 
high. 

Look, there is a woman running out of that house 

(with a live chicken in her hand. What does she 
Wftnt? She wants the driver of our sledge to kill 
it for her, because she may uot kill it herself, as she 
is only a woman. In Russia they think very httle i 
of women at this time. She would tell us that her 
husband often beats her, and that she obeys him as 
a slave obeys her master. She does not love him the 
less for that, for she thinks it is all right. There 
is a funny old Russian proverb that says, " I love 
thee like my soul, and I dust thee like my jacket." 
Ivan's friend Silvester has lately written a book 
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called " Household Cuatoma," and all he aaya about 
wife-beating is, "Do not beat your wife -with too 
thick a stick, or one that hits an iron point." 

Now we will ask her, in return for killing her 
chicken, if we may not go into her house and 
see it As she goes in front of us you can aee she 
is dressed in a dull grey cloth ; her best gown is 
blue, or red, but she only wears that on hoHdaya. 
Here we ai-e inside the room. There is very little 
furniture. Do you see that long shelf running 
round the room about six feet broad ? That is where 
all the family sleep, unless they are ill, when some- 
times they sleep on the stove in the corner. The 
stove, you see, is square, and built of brick. In the 
comer stands a curious little picture of the head 
of the Virgin, that is their icon or sacred picture, 
and a little lamp bums before it But I am sorry 
to say that the picture is so dirty we can hardly see 
what it is meant for. 

Now come out again into the street. Let us stop 
that man coming along, and ask him how he lives, 
and what work he does. He is a peasant, and has 
a master, for whom he works four days in the week, 
so that he has only two days left to dig his own field. 
He thinks it bard, and does not love his master, but 
he is very patient. But he thinks that the great 
friend of the peasants is the Czar, — for the Czar 
rules the nobles who rule him. 
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Ask him what taxes he has to pay. Well, first 
of all, he has to pay the tax on his fire, and then 
a tax on his corn, and a tax on the bath-house ; and 
Russians, you know, cannot do without a bath- 
house. Sometimes the year is so bad that he 
cannot pay them, and then dreadful punishments 
come upon him. 

He is taken and brought before the Staroat, who 
is a governor over the owners of a hundred ploughs ; 
and because he is poor and cannot pay, he is sen- 
tenced to have the pimishment of a debtor. He is 
taken to a public place, in the middle of the village 
or town, and then his caftan is taken off, and he is 
lied half naked to a post and beaten for three hours 
with a rod. This goes on every day for two montlis, 
and he spends the rest of the day in prison, till at 
last, if no one pities him and pays his debt, he is sold 
to be a slave, and his wife and children hired out for 
servants. If it is thought that he has stolen any- 
thing, or broken the law in any way, he is brought 
up before the same Starost and q^uestioned — and 
not only questioned, but tortured, to make him con- 
fess ; and the torture is whipping with the knout — a 
whip made of twisted strips of leather — or roasting 
at a fire, or having splinters run in under his nails. 
After that sentence is passed on him. Supposing 
it were the first offence, he would only be beaten 
more with the knouL But if it were the second 



offence he would be seat to the governor of the 
province, who would sentence Mm to death. He 
will tell you that he has often in the village town 
seen the cart going along to the place of execution, 
with prisoners seated in it, their hands tied together, 
and a lighted wax taper stuck between them. Some- 
times they are hanged, sometimes beheaded, some- 
times put under the ice, and so drowned. 

All the peasants, you know, Lave uot roasters for 
whom they work, but all suffer under the same law. 
Some own their own land. 

The peasants are not as a rule very good men, 
though they are patient. They drink a great deal, 
and are cruel and brutal to each other. And they 
do not keep their word, and often tell lies. 

But we must get into our sledge and drive on 
again. In the spring all the great white stretches 
of snow and the frozen streams are quite gay and 
bright. Then all the village people come out and 
bold their festival, and make flower wreaths and 
dance and sing. 

Look at that little crowd of peasants on the road 
before us. What are they doing ? They are waiting, 
they tell us, to see the Russian army, which is going 
to cross that road to-day. We will watch too, for it 
is a sight worth seeing. 

Don't you hear that noise of tramping and drums 
in the distance ? Here they come. But they do not 
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look like a regular army — more like a crowd of 
soldiers off duty.for theyare not marching in line and 
in step, but just walking along anyhow. The whole 
army, I must tell you, is divided into four great 
companiea, or legions, and each legion has its stan- J 
dard. The only order the soldiers keep in marching^ 
ia that they keep near their own standard. Wlien^ 
they meet the enemy then they form into bodies of 
horse and foot, and charge as they are ordered. 

Here come some of the common horsemen. They 
are dressed in the long caftan, as usual. They have 
high saddles, and carry only a bow under their right 
arm, and a quiver and sword at the left side. One 
or two have daggers and javelins. Just think, many 
of these very men were at the gi'eat siege of Kazau, 
That man there is a captain^ as you may tell by his 
coat of mail and the little brass drum at his saddle- 
bow. He beats on that when the charge is sounded. 

The man with a gorgeous saddle of cloth of gold 
is the general. His bridle is set with all manner of 
pearls and precious stones, and tlie brightness of his 
Bhining steel armour makes one's eyes ache. The 
edging of it is of einiine fur, and he has a helmet J 
his head. 

Look at those four horses fastened together witKl 
chains and with a large board laid on their backs. 
On the board, as you see, lies a huge drum which it 
takes eight men to heat properly. Eound the big 
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and worn-out they look. For they have been forced 
to come to war, and to leave their children behind 
with no one to look after them. And they will 
bring no money back to them when they go home, 
for they are never paid, and there are no rewards for 
them, however bravely they fight. And they suffer 
terribly often from cold and hunger. And so they 
think war a cruel, dreadful thing, and think nothing 
of the glory they gain for Kussia. They die patiently, 
dumb and atolid, and never ask for mercy. 

Before they are quite gone, I want you to notice 
two different bodies of men. Do you see those 
swarthy, dark-skinned men, with small eyes set far 
apart ? These are a Turkish tribe which Ivan has 
conquered. He pays them to fight for him ; he was 
the first to do that. The second is that troop of 
Eussians marching rather better than the rest of the 
army. They are called the Streltsi, and are what 
we should call the standing array. That is, they 
are soldiers all the year rouiid ; they are not peasants 
called up when they are wanted. Ivan has just 
formed them into a regiment, and they mostly live 
at Moscow near the palace. Do not forget them. 

So the whole army passes by. It is an army that 
has done glorious deeds. But it is a sad sight too. 

Now we will come on quickly. Wrap yourself 
up well in the furs, and mind your nose particularly. 
Fletcher gives a pitiful account of how some people 




looked, who did not wrap themselves up carefully, 
when they got to Moscow. " Many travellers," he 
says, " are brought into the townes sitting dead and 
stifFe in their sledges. Many lose their noses, the 
tippes of their eares, and the ballea of their cheekes." 
Of course you know why he spells so oddly ; it is 
because aU this is so long ago, in the time of Queeu 
Elizabeth. 

Here we fly quickly through another village, but 
it is all desolate, with weeds growing at the door- 
steps and choking up the windows and silent houses, 
like a city of the dead. "Why is that ? There was 
great illness in this village and no doctors, and many 
died, and then the owner of the property is a hard 
man, and put many others to death, And in the 
cold winter nights hungry howling wolves and bears 
came out of the woods aad ate others. And the test 
Sed from their village for terror. So it is with 



many y 

Those bears are a dreadful trouble, even in the 
summer, when the days are hot and bright and long. 
The women know that who go to gather strawberries. 
For Bruin is very fond of lying in the places where 
strawberries grow, and sometimes he meets the 
women there, and then . 

Kow you must not think that Russia is always 
cold and desolate and dreary. In the sprang, when th e 
white robe of snow has melted away, and the earth 
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looks out again, then there are such bright colours 
on the country, and the woods of fir and birch are 
so freah and sweet-smelling, and the pastures and 
fields Bo green and well-grown, as if they had shot 
up in the night — there are so many flowers, and 
Buch noise of birds, especially of nightingales, who 
seem to sing more sweetly here than in any other 
country, that you will not easily find a more pleasant 
place. At least that is what Fletcher said, and he 
was by no means over-fond of Eussia, and had been 
there a great deal. 

But see, we are no longer in wild white stretches 
of wood and plain. We can see hedges rising up 
above the snow marking out the fields. And a little 
way in front of us is the most beautiful sight; high 
rising hills, and on them bright white stone houses 
and walls and gleaming roofs, all blue and green and 
red, and glittering domes of all colours with shining 
gold stars on them. What is that ? That is Moscow, 
the great city of seven hiUs, the holy city Moscow. 

First, we shall pass through a ring of white-walled 
convents. For Moscow is like an almond with its 
kernel split in two. 

First, we are going through the skin of the 
almond. The very outside part of it is this ring of 
white-walled convents. And the rest of the thick- 
ness of the skin is woods and gardens and wide 
m&Tsby roads. On each side of the streets stand 
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wooden housea of the peasants and the Streltsi, 
and here and there larger houses of the noblemen. 
Moscow was burned down 30 often that the house- 
builders set up a good trade, and kept ready-made 
housea, so that you could go and choose your house 
at their shop, 

At last we come to the two parts of the kernel. 
One is the Kremlin — that is, an enclosure in which 
stand the Czar's palaces, and many great churches 
and monasteries ; the other ia an enclosure in which 
stand the noblemen's houses, and other churches, 
and the shops. We will drive up between the two 
into that great wide space. That is called the Eed 
Place. Sad, dark things happen there sometimes. 
Look at that marvellous church to your left. Ivan 
built that in memory of the taking of Kazan. It 
haa domes and turrets of all forms and colours, some 
lozenge- shaped, some like scales of fish. It looks 
like a great magic dragon lying asleep. 

Now in through the gate in the wooden wall, into 
the enclosure of the noblemen's houses and the shops, 
which they call the Kitaigorod. Look at that man 
carrying little gilt images of saints ; let us ask him 
whether he will not seu us some of them. But he 
does not answer ; he is looking round uneasily. Why 
does he not spread them out to show us properly ? 

Ah ! that is because he is afraid that there may 
be some great noble walking about near, and that 
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this noble may take it into his head to seize upon 
his images, and take them off without paying for 
them; and if he does that, the poor owner can do 
nothing, for the thief is a. nobleman, and he is only 
a peasant. 

Does that sound fair and just to you ! and do you 
think that the Russians are likely to trade among 
themselves, and with other people ? No, indeed; and 
there are many unfair doings besides these. Some- 
times the Czar Ivan obliges the people to buy corn 
from him at his own price, and to buy from no one 
else till the Czar's storehouses are empty. Some- 
times he sends his officers to buy furs or fish very 
cheaply from the northern men, and then sells them 
again at a high price. When there is a fair in the 
town, the merchants who bring goods to sell have 
to show them aU to the Czar's ofSoers ; and if these 
think the Czar would like any of them they take 
them away and only pay what they wish. Trade is 
not good in Kussia, and no wonder. 

Look at that number of horses and sledges and 
carriages standing before the door of that large 
house. The horses are pawing the ground, and out- 
riders on their backs are cracking long whips ; and 
all round are standing numbers of barefooted slaves, 
not Russians, but dark-skinned Turks. That noble- 
man is going out hunting, and so we will go in and 
look at his house while he is out. There he goes 



with a long beard and flowing dreas, Now come in 
and upstairs ; look at the wall aa yon pass ; it is of 
wood, but the loga are cunningly notched together, 
and moss is stuffed in between to keep out the air. 

Now come in. The door is low and large, and we 
find ourselves in a long low vestibule. This door 
leads to the men's part ; another door further on 
leads to the women's part. For the women are kept 
very carefully, and not allowed to go out, except in 
a litter with curtains drawn all round. For it la 
thought wrong that any man, except their husbands 
and relations, should see their face. When they are 
ill, and the doctor comes, there are holes made in the 
curtains for their hands and tongues, but he may 
not see their faces. And yet if they die, the doctor 
is often put to death. There are not many doctors 
in Eussia. 

There is very little furniture in the rooms. The 
stoves are covered with painted tiles, and there is 
tapestry in the dining-hall. Would you like to hear 
how that nobleman spends his days ? 

He plays cards a good deal and chess, when he ia 
not hunting, or he goea to look at a bear-fight. 
Fletcher tells us how horrid that looks, and how the 
bear comes straddling across, and how tight he can 
squeeze the man who fights him. 

Then, too, this nobleman keeps jesters, who amuse 
him with their jokes, or sing him old songs about 
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Alexander Nefsky and Ivan, and all the old heroes. 
He does not care at all for books, and in the even- 
ing he eats an enormous supper with sometimes as 
many as seventy dishes, and drinks himself diunk. 

His wife and daughters live even duller lives. 
They aew a good deal, and often go to cliurch. Also 
they spend many hours in dressing themselves in 
their rich embroidered dresses, with hanging sleeves 
and huge gold buttons, and in doing up their hair 
with soft silk handkerchiefs and rich jewelled caps, - 
fur-edged, and in putting in their earriugs and 
bracelets. Also they paint their faces white and red, 
which they think looks lovely, and they wish very 
much to get as fat as possible. 

Of course all are not like this. Some are more 
sensible, and cleverer. But we must not stay longer. 
Come out, and come across to the Kremlin. Look, 
all the people have their beat dresses on. Let us 
aak them why. It is because the English ambassa- 
dors are coming to see Ivan the Czar to-day^ and so 
all the people are ordered to dress in their beat. 

Now come along the unpaved streets, deep in 
snow. Here is the wall of the Kremlin, It is in 
the shape of a triangle pointing northwards, and 
along the south side is the little river Moskowa, 
frozen hard now. Look, how many towers in the 
walla, — eighteen of them. 

Take off your hat aa we pass under the gate, for 
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it 13 the gate of the Saviour, and is a sacred gate, 
and none may pass under it covered. Here we are 
inside. Look at that great church with its wonder- 
ful painted domes ; that is where the Czars are 
crowned. Inside you might see tawny gold pillars, 
and wonderful pictures ; but the windows are only 
loopholes, too small to see through. And there are 
the palaces. The Gold Palace and the Palace of 
Facets, and many others. 

But listen to the noise of feet behind us. It is 
the English ambassadors coining to the Palace of 
Facets. Let us follow them, and slip in too, and we 
shall catch a glimpse of Ivan the Terrible. 

Here we pass into the great hall. Look first at 
the tapestry round the walls, rich tapestry, and the 
golden bright dishes ; for if you look at Ivan first, 
you will never take your eyes off him. Look at his 
chair on the dais ; that is called the throne of 
Solomon, and it is rich with gold. All round it 
stand young nobles, richly dressed. And supporting 
it there are clockwork Uons which roar. You can 
hear them now. 

Now look at the Czar himself, with his crown on 
his head, and his sceptre in his hand. Look at his 
face, his bright, piercing eyes, and his terrible stem 
iDOuth and dark eyebrows. That is a face which 
you can never forget. 

Now come away, for we cannot wait to hear the 
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speaking. For it would take me a whole page to 
write down even the proper name and title of Ivan 
the Terrible, and he will have it all, every jot, or 
know the reason why. Come home now, back to 
the nineteenth century, but do not forget our look 
at Muscovy. 



CHAPTER X. 

8EEFD0M AND PRETEKDEES. 

Now Ivan the Terrible had two sona. Peodot was 
the elder, Dmitri the younger. Feodor's name 
sounds aoft and sweet, and not very strong. This 
Feodor was like his name. 

But Feodor had a brother-in-law named Boris 
Godounov. And Boris was Strang and clever and 
very ambitious. He bad Tartar blood in his veins, 
and Tartar fierceness and cunning. So it came that 
he got the power into bis hands. No one could 
approach the Czar except by the lielp of Boris. And 
it was Boris who sat in state in the great hall of the 
palace, and received the envoys of foreign longs. 

Now Boris said in his mind, " I will he Czar after 
the death of Feodor." Three people stood in his 
way. One was Dmitri, Feodor's brother; the others 
a. cousin of Feodor's and her daughter. 

Then Boris looked at these with eyes full of evil 
and dark intent. And with soft words and gentle 
promises he prevailed on this cousin and her daughter 
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to come and live in Kussia. But presently when 
men asked, " Where ia Feodor's cousin ?" they heard 
she wa3 in a convent. Soon after her daughter 
died rather suddenly and was buried. Then men 
began to say dark things as to how she had met her 
death. 

Now only Dmitri, the young prince, stood between 
Boris and the throna One day the great alarm-bell 
of the palace rang out suddenly. Dmitri's mother 
and friends rushed out into the court. There lay 
Dmitri on the ground, dead, with his throat cut. At 
the sight Dmitri's friends grew full of rage and 
suspicion, and they seized Boris's friends who were 
there, and put them to death. 

When Boris heard of that he sent his men down 
to find out, so he said, how Dmitri had met his 
death. These said boldly, " The prince has died a 
natural death, and has not been murdered." After 
that they put to death Dmitri's friends for killing 
the Mends of Boris. 

So the last hindrance was gone. Boris had only 
to wait for Feodor's death. 

Boris ruled for Feodor well and wisely in many 
ways. He made war in Poland, and was victorious. 
But the people never loved him, for they whispered 
one to another, " It was by Boris's order that Dmitri 
was slain." So although. Boris drove away with a 
mighty hand a great band of Tartars that came 



up to the gates of Moscow, yet the people hated 
him. 

But one great tiling which Boris did, not a good 
thing, but a very bad one, was that he made the 
Russian peasants serfs. But though it was a deed 
that brought sorrow and misery on the land, yet in 
some \vay3 it seemed good. 

In the time of Ivan the Great, when he was trying 
to throw off the Tartar yoke, he got help from the 
nobles— help of money and men. Then to reward 
them he gave them land. 

But this land was of no value unless it was dug 
and sown and planted. And for that the nobles 
needed peasants wlio would live on the land. And 
the more peasants there were to cultivate the land, 
the more valuable it was. 

So the rich nobles began to try to have as many 
peasants on their land.s as possible. And to per- 
suade them to come, they promised them advan- 
tages of different sorts. Then the peasants left the 
smaller nobles, who were not able to promise them 
anything, and weut to the rich ones. 

So the small nobles found themselves very poor. 
Their land was of no use without labourers. And 
it became almost impossible for them to provide any 
soldiers in time of war, for they had neither men 
enough, nor money to arm them. 

Boris Godounov saw this difficulty very plainly. 
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He saw that the army .suffered for it, and the small 

bles suffered. So he began to think that he would 
solve the difficulty by settling the number of peasants 
for each estate, and then by making a law to forbid 
them to move from one master to another, — in short, 
by making them serfs. Another reason for his doing 
this was that he would by it gain the friendship of 
the small nobles. The rich boyards hated his power 
too much ever to be his friends. 

So in the year 1590 the Euasian peasants became 
.erfs. Eight years after that Feodor died. He was 
the last of the race of Ivan. 

"Who was to reign ? Who but Boris Godonnov. 

At first he made as though he would not take the 
CTown. That was his cunning. He waited till the 
whole nation should ask him, in order that when he 
was once king he might have nothing to fear. The 
nobles, who felt that no other could be king, said to 
the people, " Feodor wished Boris to be king, and 

I hung a gold chain round bis neck. Eemember, too, 
his good rubng and his skill in war." 
Then the nation sent to beseech him to reign, and 
Boris reigned. He had gained his end at last. His 
heart swelled with pride, and he hoped to be the 
first of a long race of descendant kings. But though 
he knew it not, bloody hands were to wipe out the 
last trace of Boris's family, as Boris's bloody hands 
had wiped out Ivan's children. 
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His reign wEia glorious. He fought well with 
Poland and Turkey and the Khan of Siberia. His 
fame spread far and wide, till the European sovereigns 
tried to make friends with him. 

Boris sent an envoy to England to ask for the 
help of Queen Elizabeth against Turkey, and to 
reprove her because she had already helped Turkey, 
" For," BO ran Boria'3 message, " the Queen should 
help Christian kings, and not infidel Mohammedans." 
When Queen Elizabeth received his envoy she rose 
to listen to him. And when he had ended she bowed 
her head and asked after the health of Boris. 

Boris invited many artists and generals and 
learned men to bis Court, He built the tower of 
Ivan the Great, and had a bell cast for it, so large 
that it was called the Queen of Bells. He sent also 
young Eussians to Europe to learn arts and sciences 
there. 

But a sorcerer had foretold that Boris should only 
reign for seven years ; and the end of the seven 
years was drawing near. Great troubles came upon 
the land. There was a fierce revolt of the nobles, 
and much bloodshed. Then a frightful famine 
came upon the land, and after that a plague. And 
the hungry peasants and servants of the exUed 
nobles formed bands of brigands, and went about 
robbing and plundering. 

And men said, "These are signs of great evil 
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to come upon the land." Suddenly a report arose, 
and spread swiftly from mouth to mouth, " Dmitri ia 
alive after all, and he is coming to conijuGr Euasia." 

A youDg monk had been living at a monastery 
on the White Sea. One day he said to bis fellow- 
monks, "Do you know that some day I shall be 
Czar of Moscow ?" At that Boris ordered him to be 
shut up in prison. But he escaped, and wrote to the 
people of Moscow, saying, " I am Dmitri." After 
that he joined the Cossacks, 

Then he began to collect followers round him. 
And many were i-eady to come because of the 
usurper Boris. And all the peasants, who were full 
of wrath at Boris's deed in making them serfs, were 
eager to join this pretender and depose Boris. The 
King of Poland, too, ordered his nobles to help 
Dmitri, 

Gradually in Poland Dmitri gathered an army of 
Poles and of banished Eussians. And in 1604 he 
marched over the frontier into Eussia. 

Boris sent an army against him. But the soldiers 
said to each other, " What if this should be really 
Dmitri ?" So they would not fight their hardest, and 
though the pretender was beaten, he suffered little 
And all the country began to rise as he came 
near. Then at this moment of danger Boris died. 

The moment he was dead the soldiers refused to 

;ht for a Godounov; and Dmitri marched uuat- 
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tacked to Moscow. Then those who befriended him 
in the city arose and killed Godounov's wife and 
sons. So ended the line of Boris Godounov. 



Then came a time of trouble and of c 

The false Dmitri reigned at Moscow. He was 
kindly and gentle. But he cared little for Russian 
customs and Russian ways. So gradually his men 
grew discontented with him, and lotted for a really 
Russian king. 

A party of them agreed to murder him. Their 
leader was Chonisky. a boyard. And one morning 
early the false Dmitri heard the sound of the 
clanging of bdls, and looking out from the palace 
he saw Chouisky and his men entering the Kremlin 
armed. 

Then he tried to flee ; and to save himself he 
jumped out of a window on to some scaSblding ; but 
he missed his footing and fell. Then Chomsky's 
men seized him, and proclaimed to the people, "This 
is not Dmitri, but a pretender." 

Then they kiUed him. And in ghastly mockery 
they laid the body with a mask on its breast and 
bagpipes to its mouth, to show that the Czar had 
used witchcraft to deceive the people. 

After he was dead the men of Moscow chose 
Chouisky as their Czar. He was one of the descend- 
ants of Eurik the Norseman. 
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Then came a fearful time of deceit and bloodshed 
and misery. One man after another arose and 
declared that he was Dmitri, or a son of Ivan the 
Terrible. 

One of these was called the Touchino Eogue, be- 
cause he had set up Ms camp at Touchino, near 
Moscow. Eound him gathered many thousand 
Poles and Eussians. He gained town after town, 
until it seemed as though he would take the whole 
of Russia. 

But the brother of Chouisky the Czar was a brave 
and a noble man, and to save the Eussians from 
their troubles, he asked the King of Sweden to give 
him help. Then, with a large army of Swedes and 
Eussians, he marched into Moscow. He fought 
against the Touchino Eogue, and it seemed that the 
victory was on his side. But just at that moment 
he died. Some say he was poisoned. 

After that Chouisky was not Czar much longer. 
For the Touchino Eogue marched on Moscow, and 
took it. And he forced Chouisky to become a 
monk. 

So ended the reign of the la.?t descendant of Eurik, 
Men said that, on the night before his fall, great 
wailing had been beard at midnight in the Church 
of the Kremlin. Then a ghostly voice read out a 
mass for the dead, and at its end the sounds of wail- 
ing rose again, and died away. 
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After Chouiaky's fall, Ladislas, the son of the King 
of Poland, was chosen Czar. But only by the Moscow 
nobles, not by the Russian nation. Soon after the 
Touchino Rogue died. Then the friends of Ladislaa 
remained hia friends no longer. For they bad only 
chosen him that the Touchino Kogue might not 
reign. And they began to say one to another, " Can 
we have a Pole and a Romanist to be the Czar of 



So there were revolts, and great battles between 
the Poles and the Russians. One night flames shot 
up and reddened the sky above Moscow. Por the 
Poles had set it on fire to burn out the Russians. 
Then at the news of the quarrels in Moscow false 
Dmitris and pretendera rose again in great num- 
bers, so that the whole land was full of strife and 
blood. 

And the people of Russia were in misery as dark 
as in the darkest Tartar days. And it was the worse 
because it was the Russians themselves who were 
the authors of the war and the misery. And none 
knew to whom to turn for help, or how peace could 
ever come back to Russia. 

Then in the midst of the misery the Russian 
priests resolved to help the land to help herself. 
So the abbot of the Troitsa Monastery sent out 
priests from town to town. And they bore this 
message to all the people : " It is for you, people of 
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KSussia, to end this war and trouble, and choose a 
I Czar who shall reign rightfidly and bring peace." 
I They told them, too, of a vision that a good man in 
Novgorod had seen. He had seen in the night two 
saints, who came and spoke, " Let the Russians 
arise and repent of their sins, and their sorrows shall 
have an end." 

Then a solemn fast was held throughout the land, 
and all took part in it, down to the very children. 
So for three days the Russians humbled themselves 
before God, and prayed that, at the prayer and 
striving of her people, peace might come back to 



Then a mighty assembly was held at Nijni 
Novgorod, on the river Volga- And there were 
gathered merchants and peasants, and all who 
longed for the good of Russia, and they waited 
breathlessly to hear what they should do. And the 
priest stood forth, and said to the people, " Stand ye 
^^fast by the holy faith, and fight for love of our 
^H'fetherland.' ' 

^f Then stood forth the butcher Minine, and he 

spoke in words straight and brave, that braced the 

hearts of the men who heard him. These were 

his words : " If we wish to save our country 

^^Itussia, we must spare neither our lands nor our 

^Bgoods. Let us sell our houses, and put our wives 

^Band children to service. Let us seek a man 
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who will fight for the faith, and march under his 
banner." 

And the assembly, as they heard his words, felt 
that they were good. And in a steady soberness of 
purpose they sent men to find them a leader. 

And a leader was found, an old Prince Pojaraky, 
a man full of courage, who had fought and suffered 
for Russia, Then the rest of the men formed them- 
selves into an army, strong and brave, each man 
wishing to save Russia or to die, led by the prince 
and the butcher Minine, 

On they marched to Moscow. And there they 
attacked boldly and patiently. No force could hold 
out against the brave nation, and the Poles gave in, 
and opened the gates. 

Then in solemn order in marched the Russian 
army. First went the priests with icons and crosses. 
And from the Kremlin to meet them came the Arch- 
bishop of Archangel, and in his hand he carried the 
holy picture of the Virgin, which the Eussians loved 
so well ; and as they looked, it seemed to them a 
sign of the favour of God and the peace that should 
come. 

So the Russians had freed Russia ; and peace 
had come back to her through the love of her chil- 
dren. That was a great deed of a noble nation. 

Then in solemn assembly, and with lawful cere- 
monies, they chose their Czar. And their choice fell 
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on Michael Eomanov, son of the great and well- 
known family. 

So in the summer of that year he was crowned 
Czar, and his descendants are reigning still. For 
a change that a nation makes is not to be un- 
made. 



CHAPTER XI. 



GAINING- STRENGTH. 



But young Michael Romanov had not come to an 
easy life, or a kingdom at peace. For aU over the 
wide land of Russia were Poles and Cossacks, and 
bands of hungry peasants turned robbers. The 
Swedes, too, had taken the city of Novgorod and 
other cities. Worse than this, the boyards began 
i^ain to plot and be jealous, and quarrel for power. 
And Michael was only sixteen. 

But the love of country that had brought a lawful 
king helped the Russians through their troubles. 
David killed first the lion and bear, and then he 
did not fail to kill Goliath. The Russians had put 
down the false pretenders, now they turned to kill 
giant enemies of the country. 

Michael was the more unhappy because his wise 
father PMIarete was captive to the Poles, so that he 
could not advise him. However, Michael did his 
best. He sent a messenger to England, and per- 
suaded King James to send them an envoy to 
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help them to restore peace. This envoy persuaded 
the Kiug of Sweden to make peace, and give up 
Novgorod and other cities. For Itusaia had been 
like a garden left without an owner. Many people 
would come in and pick flowers ; so they had taken 
away Eusaian property. Now the owner had come 
back, many gave up what they had taken. 

But there was one thief that would not give up 
his spoils. That was the King of Poland, who said 
that he was Czar of RuasLa. Michael went to war 
with him. But after a bit peace was made, and 
they exchanged prisoners. So Philarete, Michael's 
father, came back to Eussia. 

Then better times began. Philarete showed the 
jealous grasping boyards that they must behave like 
Christian men. During the time he was ahve, 
Eussia began to make friends with many European 
countries. "Wheu Fletcher had come to Eussia in 
the time of Ivan the TeiTible, he had been quite 
surprised to find that the Eussians were Christian; 
for he had thought they were heathen barbarians. 
Now European countries tliought of Eussia as almost 
one of themselves. 

One splendid act of the time of Michael was, 
that he assembled the Russian people to decide upon 
great questions. 

Presently war broke out again with Poland. For 
the Polish king died, and Michael thought it was a 
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good chance for him. So he sent an army into 
Poland. But the generals quarrelled so much, and 
knew BO little about war, that the Poles conquered 
the army twice. Then Michael made peace, and it 
was agreed that the Eussians should pay money and 
Ladislas should give up the title of Czar, and pro- 
mise to try to gain Eussia no more. Then men 
hoped that was the end of wars with Poland ; hut 
alas ! it was not so. 

Michael did much good for Eussia by inviting 
artists and merchants and workmen from all coun- 
tries to come into Eussia. Only he would not allow 
tobacco, for the Eussiaos thought it waa wrong. 
Booka were written, and schools founded. So when 
Michael died, Eussia was beginning again to be one 
whole countiy. 

When Michael died. Alexia his son became king. 
He was easy-tempered and good. People aaid, 
" Even in his greatest rages, the Czar never goes 
beyond kicks and cuffs," and that was great praise. 
He was weak, and let his ministers govern him. 
However, the minister who got power over him was 
learned and clever. 

It was still very hard to govern well. Por the 
Euaaians were poor through their long miseries, and 
were hardly pressed by taxes for the wara. So they 
were ready to revolt, and did revolt ; and it took a 
clever man to deal wisely with them. 
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Happily for Russia, the Poles were in such trouble 

at home that they could not think of fighting any 

enemies. And the cause of their troubles was the 

e cause as that of the Kussian troubles — that 

they were always fighting each other. 

They fought for the sake of their forms of reli- 
gion. The people who lived in two of the pro- 
vinces of Poland, called Little Russia and White 
Russia, were Russians and Greek Christians, while 
the Poles, who really governed the country, were 
Romanists. 

These Poles hated the Russian Greek Christians, 
and would not give them fair judgment, and were 
often cruel to them, and tried hard to make them 
become Romanists. When the Russians could bear 
it no longer, they ran away and joined the Cossacks 
in the Ukraine. The Ukraine was a kind of wild 
pasture-land, and the Poles to get it cultivated had 
promised thirty years' liberty to any one who would 
go there. The people who went there were called 
Cossacks, and they grew up free and bold, and 
fought bravely, galloping about on their horses. 

I And when the Russians ran away and joined them, 
they would not give them up again to their masters. 
At that the Poles and Cossacks went to war. 
Presently Alexis joined the Cossacks, and helped 
them, and then a. weary war went on for many 
years, till at last, after thirteen years, peace was 






made, and it was settled that the Cossacks and part 
of Little Russia should belong to Euasia. 

But the BuasiEins did not know what troublesome 
subjects they had got, though they were soon taught, 
for the Cossacks rose up under a great captain called 
Stenko Razine, and tried to get free from Russia, 
and make a kingdom of their own. Stenko Razine 
was killed, and the revolt stopped, but the Cossacks 
know wild songs about Mm to this day. 

Dui'iug Alexis' reign the Russians began to learn 
more and more. There was a clever priest, whose 
name was Nicon, who taught them much, though he 
made them very angry. 

He corrected many mistakes in the Russian Bible, 
and altered a few customs of the Church. Because 
he did this, the people who loved their old ways 
became discontented. They would sooner have died 
than have spelt words right when they had been 
used to spell them vrroug, because they did not 
understand, and thought that Nicon was wickedly 
altering the Bible. 

Then all who did not hold the doctrines of the 
Russian Church entirely began also to make a dis- 
turbance. Alexis took the side of Nicon, and was 
foolish enough to punish and put to death those 
Raflkolniks, as they were called. 

Many Russians began to be learned, and to write 
books. They wrote about how Russia was wrong, 
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and what she ought to do to put herself right. They 
all said that the Kussians were still ignorant and 
barbarous, and that they ought to get learning and 
civilisation. 

One man came to Eussia, called Krigauitch. There 
were three things he wanted to do. First, he wanted 
to write a Slav Grammar, so that the Russians 
and other Slavs might speak correctly. Secondly, 
he wanted to write a true history of the Slavs. 
Thirdly, he wanted to keep them from being 
deceived by other nations. He is the first of tlie 
Slavophils — that means, of the lovers of the Slav 
race. After that there were many others who 
wished to join all the Slavs into one great nation, 
with a language of their own. 

Now, for the very first time of all, the Russians 
legan to have theatres and act. They acted plays 
out of the Bible ; and verj' funny they must have 
been, for they did not know how to act or speak. 
Still, their acting was a good thing, and gradu- 
ally, as the people learned more, the acting grew 
better. 

It was in Alexis' reign that an envoy was sent to 
England, and had very funny adventures. For he 
got to London in the very middle of the great 
rebellion, when the king and the Parliament were 
fighting. "Where is the king?" asked the Russian 
envoy of the merchants at the port. 
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"We do not exactly knov," they said, " for there 
baa been a trar with the kiiig. The king wished 
to rale after his own viU, and Parliament coold not 
allow that. The Parliament, yon know, is made 'of 
two bodies of men — one is the nobles, and the other 
the men chosen by the common people." 

When the Russian envoy heard that, he coxdd not 
understand it at all. For in Enssia, as you know, 
the Czar's will was law, and there was no parliament 
to say him nay. So he went on saying that he must 
see the king. "Have you a letter for the Parlia- 
ment ? " they said, '■ No," he answered, " I have 
nothing for the Parliament; the Parliament must 
send me at once to the king." 

Wlien he found that they were not going to take 
him there, he wanted to go away, but that the 
Parliament would not allow. 

Next year he was brought before the House 
of Lords, which he called the assembly of the 
boyardfl. 

There he made a very angry speech, and com- 
plained that they had not let him see the Icing, 
The chief " boyard " was very polite to him, but the 
envoy went back to Kussia ill pleased, and so was 
Alexia when he heard it. 

Next year, when be heard of the beheading of 
Charles i., he forbade English merchants to Uve in 
the inland towns of Russia. 
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In 1676 Alexis died. 

His son reigned, called Feodor, but of his reign 
there is Httle to be said. He had a fierce war with 
the Turks about the Ukraine, but he conquered. 
The chief thing he did was to found a school at 
Moscow, where Latin and Greek and theology were 
to be taught. Now we will leave him and go on to 
Peter the Great himself. 




CHAPTER XII. 

THE GREAT C2AK ; TRAVELS AKD TROUBLES. 

The Great Czar ! Who was he, and why was he 
great ? Perhaps some day you may go to Russia, 
and, if you do, travel northward towards the Gulf of 
J'inlanci. You will go through miles and miles of 
forest and morass, dai'k and dank and lonely, and 
suddenly you will burst upon a great magnificent 
city, like a jewel cast away in a maiali. 

And round it flow the Uue cold waters of the 
Neva, and it standa up, gorgeous with granite 
palaces, lofty and high. And in the midst of the 
great square stands a vast statue — a man on a 
horse, standing on a huge block of granite, and 
looking straight out to Europe across the Gulf of 
Finland. Thei'e it stands, though the waters of 
the Gulf have rushed inland and roared round it 
many times. 

And that city is St. Petersburg, the window into 
Europe, and that man is Peter the Great, its founder. 



I 
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And his mind was huge, like the statue, above that 
of other men, and his perseverance, like the granite, 
standing firm for ever. And as he worked for 
Russia he ever looked out to Europe, till he won 
her glory abroad, and made her take her place in the 
rank of the nations once and for ever. 

Yet if you had lived then you would not have felt 
certain that Peter would ever be really Czar at all, 
though he and his half brother, a poor idiotic boy 
called Ivan, were crowned Czars. 

For Peter had a step-sister, by name Sophia. Some 
say she was a noble woman, full of love for her 
country, some that she was vulgar and bold and fat, 
and had a moustache like a man's. All agree that 
she was very clever. 

However this may be, the Streltsi, who were full of 
rebellion, made up their mind that Sophia should help 
to rule Eussia. So they marched against the Kremlin 
with cannons, crying out that " Peter's friends have 
killed Ivan, and we must take vengeance." 

And although they saw Ivan alive, they plundered 
the palace for a week. They looked under the beds 
and the altar, and killed any they found in hiding. 
At last they agreed to be peaceful if Sophia was 
to reign till Ivan and Peter grew old enough to rule 
themselves. 

So Sophia reigned, and either from good or bad 
reasons she was very glad to reign. 
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Peter grew up a strong tall boy, with bright eyes 
and an eager mind. He did little lessons, but he 
loved to read of the old Ruseian kings and the battles 
they fought. 

One day he happened to go into an old store- 
house of rubbish. In the corner was a boat 
turned bottom upwards. Now Peter, who had lived 
inland, had never seen a boat before. So he asked, 
" What is that ?" And they showed him. Then he 
jumped for joy, and after that made many boats and 
sailed in them. Do not forget that little old boat. 
It was the grandfather of the Eussian fleet. 

Now all this time Ivan was growing more weakly 
and idiotic. The Streltsi, when they saw the hrotheis, 
said one to another, " Ivan is a poor idiot, hut Peter 
will make a fine Czar," Besides that, they did not 
like being ruled by a woman. So oue day they 
came to Peter aud said, " We will not serve Sophia 
any longer; you shall be our Czar," So Peter sent 
Sophia away to a convent, and there she lived till the 
day of her death. 

Now that Peter was Czar he could do what he 
had a mind to. And above all things he longed 
to see the sea and the mighty ships. So he sailed 
down the Dwina in his painted barge till he reached 
the great city Archangel, on the Icy Sea. Then he 
stood on the aea-shore, and watched the great green 
waves rise and come breaking in foam with strong 
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sweep along the beach. And when he saw that he 
could not speak for wonder. 

Many days he passed there, sailing and making 
ships with hia own hands. He would not be called 
Czar, but only Skipper Peter. 

"While he was there the great merchant ships 
came in to fetch furs and hemp and tallow. 

But Peter's heart was fixll of sorrow when he saw 
that there was no Russian ship among them. Then 
Skipper Peter vowed that Eussia too should have 
ships. Now read how the Czar Peter kept that 
vow. 

There was one great difflculty. Where were the 
ships to sail from 1 Yon remember how few doors 
the Russians bad, and how the harbours on the Icy 
Ocean were locked half the year. For the rest, the 
Swedes held all the doors on the Baltic, and the 
Turks held the Black Sea. 

Now the Russians ever hated the Turks, and 
loved to fight them; and so Peter, bold as brass, 
declared aloud to all his men, " We will fight the 
Turks and conquer the porta on the Black Sea, and 
Eussia shall have a fleet." 

So he led his army against the mighty city Azov, 
on the Black Sea. But it was built all round about 
with walls strong and tliick. Peter worked hard 
among his soldiers, and filled shells and bombs like 
any other man, and shouted and fought boldly. But 



it was of no use. There was no fleet to attack Azov 
by sea, and the Russians were forced to go home 
again. But Peter was not a whit abashed, and they 
made a long procession into Moscow, though all 
they had to* show was one poor prisoner. 

Then, aa he saw he could not do without ships, he 
set to work at once to make them. He was in such 
a hurry that they were all built of green wood. 
Besides that, many workmen ran away on the sly, 
and there was a great fire in the dockyard. Yet 
Peter worked on. And at last a few ships were 
made, veiy shabby and clumsy ; but Peter did not 
care at all, and set sail down the Don in good heart. 
Then the Russian.? made a breach in the city walla, 
and fought bravely ; and at length the city had to 
beg f 01- peace, and the Russians had conquered. 

You are surprised, and ao was all Europe when 
they heard it. And they began to think that Russia 
waa worth considering after all. As for the Euasian 
army, they made another much grander procession 
into Moscow, under green arches, with pictures and 
inscriptions, — all the officers, in new uniforms, sit- 
ting in gorgeous carnages. 

" But where is the Czar ? " asked all the people 
watching. Where was he, do you think ? Marching 
among the common soldiers, in the neat light dress 
of a German ship-captain. The old Muscovites shook 
their heads and said, " What a want of dignity ! 
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how shocking!" Little they thought that Peter was 
so great that it did not ma.tter if he looked great or 
not 

What Peter did next shocked his people atill 

Qore. He sent fifty young nobles to Venice to learn 
shipbuilding. 

More than that, he himself took a journey into 

iurope. For he saw that Russia was behind the 
rest of Europe, and deternained it should be so no 

onger. 

He went qiiite quietly, and would not be called 
Czar. First to Prussia, where the Clermans were 
much surprised to see how clever and how shy and 
how bad-mannered he was all at ouce. 

Then to Holland to learn shipbuilding. He 
worked like a common sailor. One day, when a 
noble wanted to see him, the ship-master called out, 
" Peter, why don't you help tlie others to lift that 
beam 1" Peter did it without a word. He learned 
other things in Holland, — paper-making, and how 
to pull out teeth, which he enjoyed practising on 
hia courtiers. But lie found out that in Holland they 
only made ships by the rule of thumb, and said he 
could only learn rightly in England. 

So he went to England. He would not go to see 
King William m., because he said it was waste of 



Then he left England, and was going to Venice, 
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when he heard such bad news from I 
had to go back at once. 

What was happening ? It was the Streltsi again. 
They had had great sufferings. Azov had been a 
gloiious victory for Peter, but after it the poor 
soldiers had been separated irom their wives and 
children, and sent to live there to keep the city safe. 
They thought that it was all the fault of the Germans, 
who were Peter's friends. They sent great com- 
plaints to Moscow of their treatment, and this was 
part of what they aaid, " Moscow is full of horrors, 
and Germans are coming there who shave their 
beards and smoke tobacco, which is a sin." For the 
Eussians thought it wrong to cut their bearda. 
Then the Russian nobles sent an army against 
them, and took many prisoners, and wrote to Peter 
to tell him that the Streltsi were rebelling. 

"When Peter got back he found that Moscow too 
was very nearly rebelling, for they too hated 
Germans. Peter was aagry and stern. He feared 
that Sophia was at the bottom of this rebellion. 

He had all the Streltsi sent one by one into the 
torture-chamber. That -wns a ghastly place. Some 
were beaten with rods till they died, others roasted 
over a slow fire, and others beaten with the terrible 
knout. 

He had great gallowa put up all over the Red 
Place. And the Streltsi were brought out two and 
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I two in carts, back to back, with tied arma, and 
I lighted candles in their hands. Their wives and 
I children ran by the carts crying, and the people of 
I Moscow stood still with pale faces, and cursed Peter 
L under their breath. Then for three months the 
I bodies hung swinging in the wind, and the heads on 
I tops of pikes, as a warning to the people of Moscow 
I from the great Czar Peter. 

Then Peter determined that he would try to 
I bring in European customs and manners. 

The first things he tried to alter were beards. 
\ No one in Europe had beards, so Peter ordered the 
I fiussian noblea to cut theirs off. Some did not like 
[ it, and one even dared to come to dine with the 
\ Czar with his beard on. Then Peter caught hold 
I of his beard with one hand, and a knife with the 
I other, and off it came, — not very pleasantly either. 

With the people it was a different thing. The 
I merchants and the serfs said that the Bible said 
that man was made in the image of Clod, and as a 
beard was part of the image, it ought not to be 
touched. Peter was at last forced to allow tliem to 
pay a tax if they liked instead of cutting off their 
\ beards. That was hard on the poor. 

The long caftans were the next things to be 

ehorteued. Any one who tried to come into the 

town with a long caftan on was forced to kneel 

I down, and the police oEBcer, with a large knife, cut 
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the caftan short to the knees, like the little woman 
and the pedlar whose name was Stout Some 
laughed, and others were vexed. 

The third thing he did was more important. 
You remember how the women in Ivan's time were 
allowed to see no men, and even put out their 
tongues to the doctor through a hole in the curtain. 
Peter found, when he travelled in Europe, that men 
and women there met face to face. So he resolved 
to have large parties, at which men and women were 
to meet, and he forced the nobles to have these in 
turn. At first they did not succeed very well ; 
chiefly because all the ladies were very shy and 
streinge, and sat in a row on benches round the wall, 
and got very red if a man spoke to them. Presently, 
of course, they got used to it. 

I tell you these little things that Peter did to 
show you how he was determined to make Kussia 
like the rest of EnropCj and how he thought he 
could do it all by laws aud rules, however much the 
people disliked it. 

One other thing you must remember. Peter would 
not let his courtiers pay him slavish respect as before. 
If they tried to kneel before him, or bowed very 
low, he beat them till they stood straight again. 
For he thought that it was not good for the Russians 
to behave like slaves. 

But what Peter now really wished with his whole 
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heart was to have a European army. Two things 
stood in his way; or rather, one thing in two 
places. The first was the Cossacks of the Don, and 
the second the Cossacks of Little Russia. Peter 
watched his chance. 

Presently the Cossacks on the Don revolted. 
Then Peter took terrible vengeance on them. For 
lie sent his army there, and these took the Cossacks, 
and killed hundreds of them, and tied the dead 
bodies on boats and sent them floating down the 
Don to strike terror into the hearts of all who saw 
them. After that the Don Cossacks gave him little 
trouble. 

The Cossacks in Little Russia had a very cunning 
captain called Mazeppa. Some day you will read a 
poem called Mazeppa's Ride. Mazeppa was like 
Peter, in wantiog to make Little Russia a kingdom 
of his own. But there were two people who 
objected to this. One was Peter, and the other the 

I King of Sweden. Mazeppa was very clever, and 
for a long time he managed to make both Peter 
and the King of Sweden think that he was on their 
side. But at last a day came when he heard that 
Peter and the King of Sweden had gone to war, and 
Peter wrote to him to tell him to bring his troops 
to fight the King of Sweden. 
Then Mazeppa, after thinking a little, got into 
bed, and sent word to Peter that he was very ill 
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Presently the news came that both arniiea were 
coming close. Mazeppa then knew he must make 
his choice, so he got out of bed and marched with 
liis army to join the King of Sweden. When Peter 
heard this, he marched t^inst Mazeppa's capital, 
and took and burnt it, and killed some of the people 
of the city ; others he took away to work for him ; 
and so broke up their tribe. So that was the last 
of the difficulties gone in the way of making his 
army great. 

But who was this King of Sweden ? 

He was as great and aa strange a man in his way 
as Peter was. One day one of his generals tried 
to persuade him not to carry out a certain plan, 
because it was extraordinary. Then King Charles 
answered, "Yes, we must do exactly what is extra- 
ordinary ; that is the way to win tame and glory." 

When he was a hoy he had been rough and rude, 
and had thought it a great joke to throw cherry- 
stones at his counsellors and smash the furniture. 
Later on, he got wiser ; and he was always honour- 
able and brave. He was like an old sea-king, and 
loved only fighting and glory. Rut he never spared 
himself any more than he spared his soldiers. 

So you may imagine that he was a dangerous 
enemy for Peter, because he was so fierce and so 
daring. His army, too, was far better than Peter's,— 
the greatest army in Europe at the time. 
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But the great Czar Peter feared nothing, and so 
he did not fear the King of Sweden. He waa 
thirsting to get harbours for Russia, and made up 
his mind to take from him a great port on the 
Baltic called Narva. 

The Russian army came marching up, 63,000 of 
them, and Peter arranged them in order of battle, 
for he heard that the Swedes were close. 

But he aiTanged them very badly, in some places 
only a single line deep. Behind them was the wall 
of earth that guarded tbeir camp. There they 
waited. 

Presently it began to snow, and the snow fell 
thicker and thicker, till it was like a thick white 
veU, hiding everything from them. Suddenly there 
was a cry, and a shout of terror from the front rank, 
for quite suddenly and quietly through the blind- 
ing snow the Swedes had crept up and were upon 
them. 

The soldiers in the rear, not knowing why they 
cried out, thought that their officers had betrayed 
them, and began to turn upon them and kill them, 
and then ran away as hard as they could run. 

Only Peter did uot run away. He, and a few men 
with him, made a sort of wall in front of them with 
the baggage -wagons, and fought bravely. 

But soon, looking round, they saw that they were 
quite alone on the iield. Tlien they knew it was of 
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no use to try to fight. So, sadly and vitb heavy 
hearts, they came to terms ; and the Eossian army 
straggled back in disgrace to Moscow. 

But Peter's heart was not heavy for long. He 
was too full of hope. The King of Sweden went 
off after the King of Poland, who was helping Peter, 
and while he was away Peter had cannons and guns 
made out of the bells of the churches, and drilled 
his soldiers. 

A year after Narva the Knssian general actually 
beat some of the Swedes in a fierce battle. The 
bells of Moscow rang all day, and the Swedish guns 
and banners were carried about the streets. Peter 
shouted out, " Glory to God ! One day we will beat 
the Swedes." 

And at last they took Narva itself. 

It was a glorious time for Peter. 

That was not the end of the war. Peter went on 
helping the King of Poland against Charles, till 
Charles, to put a stop to it, determined to march 
into Kussia, kill Peter, and make Eussia his own 
kingdom. 

When Peter heard that he drew in his breath for 
fear, in spite of all his boldness. For he was busy 
with the Cossacks, who were rebelling. So, rather 
bitterly and reluctantly, be asked for peace. But he 
might have spared his pains, for Charles answered, 
" I will treat with the Czar in Moscow." 
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On marched the Swedish army, and the Eussianii I 
fell back hefore them. But, happily for Peter, a 
more mighty enemy was fighting against the 
Swedes. That was the terrible winter cold. So 
cold it was, that the very birds in the air fell dead. 
The Swedish soldiers were badly clad, and had very 
mouldy bread to eat, for Charles was in too great 
haste to be prudent. Hundreds and hundreds fell 
down and died, and still Charles marched on, whUa 
the Eussians hung about his track like wolves. 

At last he reached the town of Pultowa, and 
there he stayed to wait for the Turks, who had 
promised to join him. He felt dull, and so he _ 
attacked Pultowa to pass the time. 

The Eussians drew near at last, and then Charle 
turned on them. The Swedes came on at a furious! 
charge. Charles had hurt his foot, and was dragged 
in a litter by horses, but he was with them. As 
they came galloping ou, the Russian horse-soldiers 
gave way in terror. 

But the foot-soldiers were bi-aver, and they cam 
forward, and planted their pikes to stop the Swedes 
Presently more came ouj and cut the army o 
Swedes in two. 

Then the Russians took heart, and charged 
gallantly, and the Swedes fled before them. ChariM 
himself, proud Charles, was forced to gallop awa^ 
on a horse. 
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The day was won. Hie news sprad orer the 
whole of Europe from town to town. And moi 
said to each other, ** The Eossians hare beaten the 
Swedes ; Eiusia must be a mighty naticHx." 

And Peter was glad at heait and tnom^iant, for 
he felt that now Eossia had proved herself strong 
enough to stand among European nations. 

This was in 1 709. 
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THE GREAT CZAB ; HIS BEFORMS. 

Peter set to work to make his people better and 
more civilised, but it was not an easy or a pleasant 
work. For tbe people loved their old ways simply 
because they were old, and, being ignorant and 
foolish in many ways, they thought that the Germans 
had got power over Peter to make him change old 
customs. 

Now Peter brought in many good things. He 
taught the people to till their land better than 
they had been used to do. He taught them also 
better ways of making shoes, and ships, and many 
other things. But the people grumbled, and said, 
" Old ways are best." 

One thing he did which vexed them very much. 
He changed the beginning of the year from 
September to January, so that they might count 
their year like the other European people. The 
peasants thought that this was very wrong, " for," 
they said, " apples are not ripe in Jauuaiy, so Eve 
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could not have been tempted then." And they 
thought that Peter was contradicting the Bible, and 
called liim the Great Antichrist. 

They made up a fairy story, which they repeat 
now. They said that the Czar went to the castle 
of a witch in Norway. The witch fried him, and 
then threw him into prison. Then she was going 
to put him into a barrel full of naUs and roll him 
into the sea, only somehow he escaped. But he 
never came back to Russia, and the Czar who 
pretended to he Peter was, they aaid, really a 
German. 

But when Peter went to war the people suffered 
terribly. For their children were carried off to be 
soldiers, and their money was taken to pay for the 
soldiers' arms and food. These poor peasants did 
not want the glory they won. What they wanted 
was to live at home happily with all their friends 
round them. So they hated Peter, while they liked 
the Czars who made no wars and wanted no men 
for soldiers. And of Peter they said, " Since God 
has sent him to be the Czar we have no happy days. 
The village is weighed down with providing roubles 
and half-roubles." And the Vifomen waUed, and cried, 
" He has taken all our husbands to be soldiers, and 
left ua to weep all our lives long." 

Another thing that Peter did made the peasants ' 
atill more unhappy. Tliere had been three sorts of 
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peasants, — those that were free and owned their 
own land, those that had to pay half they got to their 
masters, those that belonged to the land and were 
bought and sold with it. Peter made these three 
aorta all alike. He arranged that all should be 
bought and sold with the land they lived on. Tliat 
was a hard and unjust measure. 

The rest of what Peter did waa veiy good. He 
did much, as I said, to help the people to manu- 
facture things better. He biiilt schools, too, and 
taught in them geography and history and lan- 
guages, and how to manage a ship. Latin and 
Greek he thought were of no use. 

Then, too, he built hoapitals, and would no longer 
allow deformed babies to be killed. Besides this, he 
kept order in the streets of Moscow, and ordered 
that people should not hit each other, or push each 
other into the mud. 

But one of the reforms that gave him the most 
trouble was the reform of the government. There 
was one governor for each town and province, who 
settled everything, and settled it very badly. This 
Peter altered for the better. It is too long to tell 
you exactly how. Only he arranged that these 
governors were not each to settle everything in 
their province, but there were to be different sorts 
of governors — one for the criminal law, one for 
money a^'airs, and so oit. 




At tbe bead of all v»s a connol made of noUeflL 
Von tn^ t^ how nra^ th^ were b^ heanog what 
rule Feba was fbreed to make. He had to otder 
them not to cty oat, or thomp each other, or caD 
each other thieves. 

Peterdidnot interfere with the IDis at aa That 
was very wise of him, and showed his greatitess. 

When all these airangemente were settled, he 
had a great deal of trouble in makii^ his officers 
do their daty. For they were very fond of stealing, 
and did not judge fairly, bnt judged in favour of 
those who gave tbem most money. 

Peter was very anxious that fair judgment should 
always be given ; and if he found any of them taking 
bribes, he had them up before his court, whether they 
were nobles or peasants, and there he beat them with 
the knout, and some he hung. You must remember 
that whatever mistakes Peter made, he did mean 
to give fiussia a good government, and to have all 
things fair and just as far as he could see. 

One day Peter actually began to dictate to one of 
his nobles a decree, saying that he would punish 
any official with death who even took the value of 
a rope as a bribe. But tbe noble, instead of writing, 
said, " Has your Majesty thought as to what will be 
the result of this order?" "Go on writing," aaid 
Peter, who was verj' obstinate. " Do you wish to 
be left quite alone in Russia ?" said the noble ; " we 
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all ateal, — some more, some less, "but more cleverly." 
Peter laughed, and did not go on. 

Peter was no easier a master to the nobles than 
to the peasants. He made strict laws about their 
lands, and forced them to serve either in the army 
or navy or law-com-ts for many years. 

The work that Peter liked beat of all was his 
plans for the city St. Petersburg. Directly after 
the battle of Pultowa he wrote to one of his generals, 
saying, " I feel as if the first atone of St. Petersburg 
was laid." The first stone had really been laid 
about six years before. You know what the country 
was like. The great Neva separated into four 
branches, besides which there were numberless little 
rivers miming into it. But the land did not look 
at all fit for a city, for it was all marshy islands, with 
dreary dull plains about it, and dark forests stretch- 
ing away on each side. But we know why Peter 
wanted to build his city there ; because he wanted 
a window into Europe. He ordered labourers to 
come, and, as they had no spades, they had to dig out 
the earth with their nails or with sticks, and carry 
it in their long caftans. When that was done great 
stakes of wood had to be driven in close to each 
other, for the marsh was not firm enough to support 
a house. The poor workmen slept in the open aii-, 
and often had not enoiigh food to eat, so that they 
died by thousands, This was in 1 703. Peter lived 
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in a little wooden house by the water's edge, and wrote 
home. " Oh, oh I ara so happy ; I am in paradise." 

A few years later Peter visited it again, and this 
time it was flooded, so that all the houses were many 
feet deep in water. Peter was very much amused, 
and said, " It is quite funny to see how people sit 
on the roofs and trees, as they did in the time of 
the deluge." 

To get the streets paved he obliged every boat 
that came to bring some stones ; and to get houses 
built he obliged each of the gi-eat nobles to build a 
stone house there. 

The streets were not lighted for many years, 
and wolves wandered in them at night. There were 
a great many fires, and many robberies and murders. 

Peter used to spend busy days there, getting up 
to settle his affairs with the ministers at three 
o'clock in the morning, and then seeing how the 
shipbuilding was getting on, and often working at 
his lathe till eleven o'clock, when he had dinner. 
After dinner he went to sleep for an hour, as most 
people do in Russia, and in the afternoon he walked 
about to look at the work. In the evening he went 
to some of his assemhhes, ot stayed at home with his 
family, and went to bed about ten. The palaces he 
had built were rather mean little places, for he liked 
low rooms and disliked smart furniture. 

Peter had a good deal of trouble in making St. 
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^H Petersburg the capital. The people had got so used 
^M to trading with European merchants at Archangel 
^B that they did not like to change, particularly as the 
^H roads to St. Petersburg were veiy bad. Besides that, 
^H they were afraid of the Swedes taking their ships if 
^M they sailed down the Ealtic. Peter, to alter this, 
^f had a canal cut to join the Neva to the Volga, and 
he put a tax on everything sold in Archangel, to per- 
suade the people to come to St. Petersburg iustead- 
Another difficiilty was that the nobles all hated 

»St. Petersburg. It was cold and ugly and uncom- 
fortable, and a long way from Moscow. They all 
hated going in boate, and there was nothing to amuse 
them — no old churches and relics and historical 
monuments — as at Moscow. Besides which, in order 
to save wood, they were not allowed to heat their 
bath-houses more than once a week, and as Russians 
love nothing more than baths, this made them very 
cross. They all hoped that St, Petersburg would be 

I deserted. But Peter took pains that it should not. 
He had gardens laid out, and forced people to come 
and live there till there were about a hundred 
thousand there. He knew that it was of great use 
to Russia to have a window to look at Europe. 

You must remember that all these changes were 
made gradually, while the war was going on with 
Sweden. They are only pot together to help you to 
remember them. 
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Svw we came to the aecoad pMit oC lues's triga. 
from 17M tiS 1725. 

Tliey woe not toj happr jvazs. nme was ■ 
wmr w^ Tmkerf vfaidi coded ndfy, tboo^ H begm 
TOT bqipO}'. Tbe BosEiaiis voe alvmjs eager to 
l^it the TnAs, sad ao tibe gnat army maTcbed 
i^anut the w^btj OmstantiDOple fall of hope. 

But the Toite fdl on them fiercely, and the aimj 
vas almost destm^d. And the piood Czar Peter 
had to ask for peace, and to give up AzoC his fiist 
great conqoest. Alao be was obliged to destroy his 
fleet oa the Black See— 4faat first licde fleet which 
he had boilt with such hope and such pains so 
man; years aga Tliat went to Peter's heart most of 
alL 

In 1717 Peter took another jonmey into Enrope, 
and a very different one. 

In his first journey he had been almost a boy, 
and a boy who did not know European costoms. 
People had looked at Lim rather as a curiosity which 
ought to be put under a glass case, or as a strange 
beast which might bite. Now he was the great 
conqueror of the Swedes, and had the largest army 
in Europe, Yet in one way he was the seme 
old Peter still. For instead of calling on the 
French princes lie went and eojoyed himself at n 
(Mmchbuilder's. 

While he was away he made peace with Sweden, 
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By the peace Russia at last gained her window to 
look at Europe, and she has never lost it since. 

Next year Peter was obliged to come home sooner 
than he had meant to, again because of bad news. 

This was the trouble. He had a son called Alexis, 

who Peter hoped would be the next Czar. Till he 

e years old his mother had the teaching of 

him, and she hated Peter's new ways, and taught 

him to hate them. 

Soon after Peter divorced her, and then put Alexis 
under the charge of his owd sister. He meant to 
teach him well, and gave him foreign tutors. Only 
he was so often away from home that he could not 
look after Alexis much, and so Alexis made friends 
among the people of Moscow, who hated the changes 
that Peter had made. 

Also he did not care for his father much, because 
they felt so differently about many things. Peter 
loved activity, and liked to work with his hands, and 
particularly liked ships and seafaring. Alexia was 
quiet, and rather lazy, nnd very fond of reading, hut 
he hated active work, and ships above all. Once, 
when he was forced to go to see a ship launched, 
he said, " I would rather be a galley-slave, or have 
a burning fever, than go to it." 

Peter sent Alexis to travel abroad, hoping that he 
would be interested in learning foreign languages 
and how to govern. But Alexis would not try to 
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learo, and once 0red a pistol at his hand so that he 
might not be taught to draw. Sometimes he would 
take medicine to make himself ill, that he might not 
have to do unpleasant things. 

He did not live a good life. He was very weak- 
minded, and his friends led liim into bad living and 
drunkenness. He married, and was happier for a 
little, and Peter hoped better days were coming. 
But soon he grew careless of his wife, and even 
let the rain come throLigh the roof into her room 
witliont caring about it- 
She died two years after her marriage. But the 
day after she died a son was bom to Peter by 
Catharine, his second wife. 

Peter felt that it did not matter much now if 
Alexis was idle and obstinate, because he now had 
another son who could be Czar. So he wrote a 
long letter to Alexis, aad said, " You know nothing 
of military affairs, and you have a bad and obstinate 
character. How much I have scolded and beaten you 
for it ! but it was all of no use. If you do not change, 
I will deprive you of your right to the throne." 

Wlien Alexis read that, his counsellors told him 
to say that he did not care about being Czar, but 
wished to become a monk. " That will keep you 
safe," they said, " and the monk's cowl cannot be 
nailed on your head." 

Alexis thought this good advice, and wrote hia 
answer to Peter. Peter did not quite believe him. 
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but it was just at this time that he was starting on 
his journey to Europe. 

Aa aoon as he waa gone, Alexis began to lay his 
plans, for he was longing to be Czar. He fled to 
Vienna, and thought that the Russiana who hated 
hia father's changea would help him. 

Then the news of his flight was sent to Peter, and 
Peter came back to Moscow. He was stem and 
angry, and he sent messengers out after Alexia, who 
;aught him and brought him back. 

Then he came before the Secret Council. He^ and 
all who Peter thoiight weie plotting with him, were 
tried by torture, and some were horribly put to death. 

Peter sat there, ca!m and stern, and in hia pre- 
lence sentence of death was passed upon Alexia. 
But Alexis died before it was carried out, for he 
was weakly, and the torture had told upon him. 

So ends a painful chapter of Peter's hfe, We 
cannot tell quite how hard he meant to be upon 
Alexis. Tliere is no doubt that he too suffered in 
ing his son suffer. Yet we cannot tell what 
things the Great Czar would not have done to uphold 
lis authority, and so mate Bussia more powerful. 

Peter did not live much longer. One day at 
St Petersburg he saw a boat in distress, and jumped 
into the water to save it. He caught a cMU, and 
grew worse so rapidly that he was not able t« say 
whom he wished to succeed him. 

5o in 1725 the Great Czar Pet«r died. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



GEEMAS ISTLUENCE. 



Very likely at some time in your life you have 
admired some people very much, and tried to be like 
them. You admired them, first of all, for good 
qualities, which it is good you should try to imi- 
tate; but have you not sometimes gone past that, 
and imitated their little tricks of manner, even if 
it was better you should not have them ? 

That is what the Russians did with the Germans. 
Peter the Great was a sensible and wise man. So 
be only imitated from the Germans things good and 
worth imitating. But the Czars who came after 
hiin foolishly tried to imitate all German ways, and 
gave the Germans too much power, as you wUl soon 

The first to do thia was Peter's German wife, 
Catharine. The little baby Peter had died, so after 
much quaiTelling Catharine became Empress. She 
was a clever woman, but a cruel one. Many of the 
Russians said to one another, " It is not right 
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that a woman should reign ; we will not swear to 
obey her." "Wlien Catharine heard that she was 
angry, and sent and killed them. 

During her reign a gi'eat Russian, called Menchi- 
kof, who had been great under Peter, gained more 
and more power, Catharine only reigned two years. 
When she lay dying she said that Peter, the son of 
Alexia, was to reign after her. 

Peter ii. was only twelve years old, and he was a 
delicate, weakly boy. A. council of nobles ruled for 
him, and Menchikof, in particular, looked after him. 
He made Peter live in hia house, and chose a German 
tutor for him. But Peter hated study, like his father 
Alexia. 

Menchikof did not remain long at Court One 
day when Peter gave a present of £160 to his sister, 
Menchikof took it away again, and said, " The Czar 
does not know how to use money properly." Peter 
was angry at that, and soon afterwards sent Menchi- 
kof to Siberia, 

But when Menchikof was gone, Peter was almost 
more miserable than before. For all the nobles 
quarrelled for the power, and tried to gain Peter's 
favour by giving him hunting-parties and other 
pleasures. Yet they never did what he told them. 
One day his aunt Elizabeth complained to him that 
she had no money given lier. Peter answered sadly, 
" It is not my fault ; they never do what I tell them." 



Then Peter's favourite sister died, and he was 
I lonely and miserable. He fell ill of the small-pox, 
I and all the time he tossed about in fever on his bed 
r he kept crying out, " Get ready my sledge ; I want to 
I go to my sister," And it "was not long before he 
1 went to his sister ; for he grew weaker and weaker, 
I ftnd died. 

I have told you quite shortly about Catharine and 

I Peter, because their reigns did not matter to the 

I Bussian people. You must think of a nation, with 

I its classes of poor and rich, as of a growing tree. 

It is the common people, who dig the ground and 

( work with their hands, that are the roots. Through 

them the rest of the tree ia fed and Kves. The 

nobles and rich people are hke the leaves, N'ow 

you see that the roots are more important than 

the leaves. If the roots die there can be no more 

I leaves, — the tree is dead. But the leaves of one 

I year may fall and die ; the tree can live still for a 

f while if the roots are alive. Now as soon as poor 

I Peter was dead, a very strange thing almost took place. 

You know how Ivan the Great and Ivan the 

Terrible, and again Peter the Great, ruled the 

Eussians by their own wUl alone. The Russian 

nobles knew that too, and they thought it a bad 

thing, aa indeed it was. But what did they think 

I was better ? 

There was onee upon a time a hole in a city wall, 
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BO the townspeople all collected to settle how it 
should be mended. First came a caipenter, and 
said, "Wood is the only thing that is good for the 
mending of town walls." Then up spoke a smith, 
and said, " On the contrary, iron is the right thing," 
Last of all spoke a shoemaJter, and he said, " Wood 
and iron are all very well in their places. But the 
real thing to mend a wall with is leather." 

The Russian nobles were like these tradesmen. 
' Emperors are all very well in their place." they 
said, "but the men who ought to be ruling the coun- 
try are the nobles," Then they said to each other. 
We must ask some one to be Emperor who will be 
80 glad of our help to come to the throne that he 
will promise at once to agree to any laws we like 
to make." So they chose a princess named Anne, 
She was the daughter of the poor idiotic Ivan v., 
Peter the Great's half-brother. She was tall and 
ugly, with a gruff voice and a sour faca 

Then these nobles drew up a paper of four rules, 
which Anne was to swear to obey. Tlie first rule 
was that there was to be a High Council of eight 
nobles, and that the Empress was to do nothing 
without their advice. Secondly, that she was not 
to make peace or war, or impose taxes or appoint 
oEfieers, without the consent of the Council. Thirdly, 
that she was not to put a noble to death or take 
away his property without a regular trial Fourthly, 
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that she was neither to marry iior choose her suc- 
cessor without the consent of the Council. The 
paper ended, " And if I break my word about these 
laws, I forfeit the crown of Russia." And Anne read 
the paper, and wrote her name, and sealed it with 
her seal, for she said, " It is the will of the people." 

When the Russian people heai-d of it, tliey were 
much troubled. And one said to another, " What 
will happen now? We shall liave eight Czars 
instead of one." Then Anne sent to them to say, 
" Come to the great assembly in the hall of the 
palace." Five hundred men collected there, and 
listened breathlessly. For they hoped that Anne 
might have refused to sign the paper. 

Wlien they heard that she had signed it, their 
hearts were full of woe. And all over the hall there 
was a low murmur, and all trembled. But they 
dared not speak for fear of the nobles, and silently 
one by one they signed the paper. 

But they did not go quietly home. They deter- 
mined to tell Anne that the people wished her to 
reign as the old Czars had reigned. And they sent 
messages to her by children and by her maids-in- 
waiting. 

Then one day Anne sent to her conncU of nobles, 
and said, " Come to the hall of the palace." And 
when the nobles entered the hall, they saw there 
hundreds of clergy and of the deputies of the 




people. And at the sight of them these raised a 
cry, " We do not want the Council to rule her. Let 
her will be law, like the will of the old Czars." 

Then Anne rose up, and said, " Waa it then not 
the will of the people that I should pat my name 
to these laws ?" 

And they all cried out, " No, no." Then Anne 
turned to the nobles of the High Coimcil, and said, 
" Yuu have deceived me." 

And she did not let them forget that they had 
cheated her. Slowly and cunningly she made them 
suffer for it, one by one. She banished some, and 
tortured some, and some she put to death. And so 
their plan was ruined, and their attempt foiled. 

But though the Russians had feared lest they 
should have eight Czara, their one Empress, Anne, 
brought in an evil rule. She waa cruel and coarse, 
and it waa in her days that the Germans came 
into power and taught the Russians their bad 
habits. 

Anne chose a German called Biren for her friend. 
He waa a coarse and vulgar man, and drank and 
swore. With him came other Germans hke him- 
ael£ So they ruled the land, aod they forbade the 

issians to print certain books, and banished and 
tortured and taxed them, till only Russians would 
have borne it. 

Often when the poor peasants were working in 
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the fields, the soldiers would come in and drive off 
their cows and sheep to pay the taxes. And the 

peasants -went home in bitter sorrow to the hungry 
children, who could get no milk. Sometimes the 
peasants themselves were taken off to be soldiers. 
For there were two wars going on, one in Turkey 
and one in Poland. The war in Turkey was a 
terrible war, for the Russians lost many provinces. 
The soldiers had long marches without food or 
water, and many died from sickness. 

Tou must not forget that Peter the Great had 
also taken many peasants to he soldiers, and that 
the people were taxed for the wars he made. But 
he did also many good things for them : he taught 
them shipbuilding, and good ways of trade, and 
made them friends with Europe, Anne did none 
of this. She only taught the nobles to look at 
vulgar German plays, and to spend much money 
on dress, and to drink themselves drunk every 
night. 

She enjoyed making game of the Russian nobles. 
Once she made them gulp down balls of pastry, and 
crouch like hens sitting on eggs to amuse the Court. 
She forced them all to dress in hideously bright 
colours, — green and blue, and yellow and purple. 
She built a theatre, but the only plays she had 
acted in it were plays in which there was a great 
deal of hitting with a stick, like clowns in a panto- 
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mime. And though that may be amusing for a 
little, it is not all one would wish to see. 

Gradually the Eussian nobles grew to hate Anne 
and her German friends more and more. And they 
said to one another, " We will do all we can to get 
rid of these Germans and their ways and maimers." 

Anne reigned for ten years, and all through her 
reign the people grew more and more discontented. 
There were famines and bad harvests, and the people 
said, " That is because a vi^oman is reigning." And 
some said, " Remember the proverb, Cities governed 
by women do not last : walls buQt by women 
never grow high." 

But before the discontented people arose to fight 
Anne died. "When she lay dying, slie said to Bireu, 
" My great-nephew, the baby Ivan, is to be Czar 
when he is old enough, and you are to rul^forhim 
till then. Fear nothing." 

But Biren had sharper eyes than Anne ; and he 
saw that there was much to fear. He saw the dark 
looks of the nobles as they muttered to one another, 
"Shall a German rule ua ?" And the father and 
mother of the baby Ivan said, " It is we who ought 
to rule in our son's name." So it came to pass that 
one night when Biren was asleep, soldiers came 
into his room and dragged him off to prison. Soon 
after he was sent to Siberia. 

Then the father and mother of the baby Emperor 
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qght Tens oU. aod tall aad pnl^, wd mj dbier. 
She WIS flioty and aetm; aad Ivwcd n£ig Ad 

rowing. Ame wm too lazj- erer to ^ oat-o^^dooB; 
w Etiiabeth went alowa IB ber dedg& Andasske 
went she woald wpak to ths soiUias abont tfae 
■beeti^ or go to their bnuei and dnnk wbiskj with 
them. Often she stood godmother to theii t^dren. 
By degrees tbej became so friendly with her 
that they would even dimb np on the back of her 
sledge and whisper in her ear. They ■were not her 
only friends. She made friends with the French 
and the Swedish ambassadors. Then gradually the 
•oldiers Baid to one another, "Why should not 
Elizabeth bo our Empresa ?" Then very quietly 
Uiey and Elizabeth made their plans. 
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So one cold October night in 1741, when it was 
quite dark, Elizabeth slipped quietly out of the 
palace and went with three friends to the place 
where the guards lived. " My children," she said 
to them, "you know that I am the daughter of 
Peter the Great." Then they answered, "Mother, 
we are ready ; we will kill them all." 

Then they marched across to the palace and took 
the gates by storm. And they laid hands on the 
baby Czar in his cradle, and on his mother and 
father, and lodged them safe in prison. Then next 
morning a great meeting of the people was called, 
and to them it was proclaimed, " Elizabeth, daughter 
of Peter the Great, is Empress." 

So Elizabeth reigned. 



CHAPTER XV. 



THE GREAT ELIZABETH. 

This was & great chaDge. It waa not one of the 
changes that mattered little. 

The other changes had been simply as if one 
inaeter after another had been teaching the nobles 
the same lesson. Now the lesson changed. The 
new mistress, Elizabeth, taught them something 
quite fresh. 

For instead of teaching them to think as the 
Germans thought, she taught them to think as the 
French thought. 

The Russians did not know at first what she was 
going to teach them. Ooly they were glad to get 
rid of the Germans. They preached sermons against 
them, and called them evd names. The first Eus- 
sian who had his books printed, Lomonossof, wrote 
poema to Elizabeth, and said she was like Noah, 
because she had saved the Russians from a flood — 
of Germans — that would have destroyed them ; and 
like Moses, because she had led them out of the 
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land where they were slaves — to the Gennans. 

Lomonoasofs verses were not very good, but you 
shall hear more about him presently, for he is worth 
remembering. 

Then Elizabeth reigned- And she reigned well 
and wisely. She made her name great iu Europe 
without very much loss of men or money. 

First she took Finland, the land of granite rocks 
and icy pools, from the Swedes. At that the Rus- 
sians rejoiced, for they had always wished to have 
Finland. Elizabeth did not leave it empty, but sent 
there Russian labourers aud fishermen, so that they 
built houses, and lived there. 

Then she gained glory in a veiy long war that 
vas going on in Europe, the war of the Austrian 
Succession. For she sent an army to help Austria, 
just when peace weis being made. So the army 
struck not a single blow, but marched back again to 
Kussia, looking large and well ordered, with much 
blowing of trumpets and beating of dnmis. The 
people who watched it said, " How large and how 
tine the Russian army is ! Russia must be a 
strong country." 

But the war tliat really made a difference to 
Russia was a war between France and Prussia- 
Elizabeth decided to help France, So a Russian 
army marched into Prussia, and won a great victory. 
After that French nobles came constantly to St. 
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Petersburg, and Russian nobles went to Paris. And 
they learned more and more to think like the 
French. 

That was an excellent thing, because the French 
were a very clever nation, and just now far 
advanced. Many books and plays, and poetry of 
all sorts, were being written. Besides that, they 
were the most highly civilised and well-marmered 
nation in Europe. 

They taught the Russians many things. To 
begin at the smallest, they taught them to be clean. 
For Elizabeth sent for French inspectors, who went 
ixjund irom cottage to cottage, and taught the pea- 
sants to keep their sacred pictures clean. Better 
than that, they tried to teach them not to get drunk, 
Elizabeth made a law that every one who was drunk 
should be beaten with the kuout. 

lu one way she was unwise. For she persecuted 
people because of their religion. In that she might 
have taken a lesson, even from the reign of Anne. 

Elizabeth made the punishment of criminals 
much less severe than it had been before her time. 
She would not have any one put to death, and tor- 
ture was very seldom used. But in this too, as in 
many reforms, she could not manage to be entirely 
obeyed. Often the executioners knouted the people 
so severely that they died. It was the French who 
taught Elizabeth to be gentle. 
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She did mucli to make the towna beautiful and 
well ordered. Tliey had narrow, dirty streets, paved 
with wooden beams. At night there was very 
little lighting, and sometimes tame bears, belonging 
to the people in the town, prowled about and 
did much damaga Elizabeth began to change 
that. 

Also the houses were small, and badly built and 
dirty. Elizabeth invited French artists and sculp- 
tors, and they built many better houses, and taught 
the people bow to build them. In St Petersburg 
Elizabeth had a winter palace built. Better than 
that, she encouraged trade, and founded banks for 
the first time. 

But the best thing that the rrench taught the 
Russians was learning. Elizabeth built many schools 
and colleges, The most famous was the University 
of Moscow. It was a mean little place at first, but 
it grew great, and now many learned men are 
educated there. Elizabeth obliged the children to 
go to school, which was an excellent thing. 

Best of all were the books that the French 
brought in, — books of essays and history, and 
plays and poetry. The Russians read them eagerly, 
until their own minds were full, and then their 
own ideas began to grow. It was like sowing 
seed in the ground. The seed falls in, and 
takes root and sprouts, and the plant iu its turn 
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bears seed. So the Eussians in their turn began to 
write books. 

That brings ua back to Lomonossof. 

He was the son of a fisherman who lived upon 
an island in the Icy Sea near Archangel, When he 
was quite a little boy he used to go out fishing with 
his father, and spend days and weeks on the sea. 

But he was so eager to learn, that whenever he 
was at home he used to go off to an old clerk of the 
church near, who taught him to read and write. 
When he bad learned all the clerk could t«ach him 
he said, " How can I be a learned man 1" At that 
the clerk shook his head and said, " To be a learned 
man you must know Latin. That can only be 
learned at three places, and Moscow is one." 

Then Lomonossof made up his mind that to 
Moscow he would go. He read all the books he 
could get hold of — a Psalm-book, a Grammar, and 
an Arithmetic. 

One day, when he was seventeen, bis chance came. 
A long train of wagons full of fish was going to 
Moscow. " Here 's my chajice," thought Lomonossof. 
So he got into one of the wagons, and went to 
Moscow. 

When he reached Moscow, without friends and 
money, he did not know what to do. But a clerk 
who knew bim happened to see him, and by a great 
deal of trouble sent bim to school. 
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Then he was happy. He learned so hard and bo 
well, that after six years he was sent to Germany. 
By that time his school-fellows began to tliiuk much 
of him. At first they called liim " the great booby 
who wanted to learn Latin." 

In Germany he was often hungry, and without 
money. There he began to write poetry. It was 
not very good poetry, but it was the first time that 
a Russian had tried to write poetry according to 
rules. He was the first to teach the Russians a 
good metre. And he wrote a book of rules for 
writing poetry. 

He did not live a good life, and often got into 
trouble. But little by little the Russians began 
to see how clever he was. At last he was made 
Secretary of State. And when he died many great 
men came to his ftmeral. 

But his great and best deed was the encourage- 
ment he gave to the peasants to get learning. For 
they saw how great he was, and how small he had 
been. Not very long ago a Russian poet wrote 
this. It is supposed to be spoken to t 
going to college : — 



" Are jou dirty and barefooted ) 
Are JOU cold and poorly clad 1 
Never mind, for such a jouroey 
liTany famous men have made. 
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You will learn how from Archangel 
Once a peasant lad there came, 
Who by God*s will and his own will, 
Got him wisdom, got him fame." 

There is not time to tell you of the many other 
Eussian writers — of Soumarokof the dramatist, and 
Prince Kantemir, and Trediakovski, and the others. 
But when Elizabeth died in 1762 the greatest work 
she left behind her was the Revival of Russian 
Learning. 




COURT MANNERS. 

I DAKE aay you have often felt aa if fairieH were 
real people — more real than many of the kings and 
queens and old men you read about. Yet you know 
that these existed, and you do not know that fairies 
What is the reason that the fairies are more 
real to you than the real people ? 

I think the reason is that you have made a 
picture to yourself of the way the fairies liva You 
know the little things about their lives. You know 
about their wands, and how small they are, and how 
they drink dew, and dance, and can hide in flowers. 
So knowing those little things makes you feel as if 
fairies were real. 

I want you very much to feel that these Russian 
kings and queens are real people. So I will tell 
you, as you have often been told of the fairies, 
where they lived, and how they amused themselves, 
and what they ate and drank. 

First for the houses. Elizabeth built at Moscow 
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T>»^ r/vrri.% v^re often bang iztadc with t^estiy 
*A ^IttHr^iUl colr/an itxA rich dochsL For fumuure 
i\iS>^H "Mitx 6nc a store, corered with psmled tSes^ 
Mu\ t\ii^i \ff:ifhf chests fA diawezs, and taUes mnch 
lik^; fMTH. The windows were badlj fitted in, so 
thni ih^; r^y>rn» were draughty, and Qithanne often 

VtiH wftij how they spent the day. When they 
w^?f<? in the country some got up very early. 
(itiihtirltut nmid to get up about three o'clock in the 
lunrulu^i and dress like a man, and go out in a boat 
mIiooMii^ wild ducks or hunting. Peter was always 
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an hour or two later, for he was very particular aboQJ 
getting his breakfast properly. Then at twelv^ 
o'clock they had dinner. They ate pretty muelwB 
what we eat now, only it was hadly cooked. Petetl 
■was very greedy, and once made himself ill on atewed 
oysters. After dinner they went to sleep for an 
hour or two, and after that listened to music, or saw 
plays, or played cards, or went to a masquerade ball, 
or drove out, or sledged, or walked, or rode. Side- 
saddles were just coming in, but Catharine rode like 
a man. Then came supper, and then bed. 

These masquerade balls were very grand. 
Empress had them about twice a week. She u 
often to make all the Court ladies dress up as met 
while the men dressed Ulie women. Elizabeth'^] 
everyday dress was very quiet — of grey and white. " 

The courtiers were very fond of going to the play. 
There was a band of French actors who lived at 
Court and acted about twice a week. They acted 
in a covered place that was used for a riding-school 
by day. 

Some of the courtiers were learned, clever people, 
and these read a good deal, though almost entirely 
French books. They went to church often. The 
Empress had a beautiful choir of singing-boys. At 
certain times of the year there were great festivals, 
■when, besides singing, they had sports of all sorts, 
and dancing, and many presents were given away. 
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l^m^wm iiinilMl^il.MiMiMaoaJle 
fined vi& Ch-Ibb. Otb Uh «as s o(m^b|i 
«f 4nb«dHtiB,MHd nlk wadfii^ a^ «nv | 
OSS at nA TtiwH, ttaed viA Uadk fia-fsn. Ebor 
duU: TWaMaiienoCt]wCoBrt,tb)^tb7««n 
foodi imp roved froa Anne's time, woe not good. 
Osce a yoong ooortieT ins tchj inde to ^tharfnn, 
and BO to take her verenge she and a rnaid-^ 
hoDonr got serenl strong rods, and tied stuping 
nettles round them, and then went to his nmnt and 
beat bia hands and legs and face. Strange mannera 
for the palace of a king ! 

Iti more important aETairs the management was 
dtill very bad. Once the State Treasurer had to 
oorao to Catharine privately to borrow some money, 
hocauHit tlic Empress wanted some and he had none 
to give her. Think what people would aay if the 
(Jlmnceltor of the Exchetiuer had to borrow money 
twioi'oUy to pay for the Queen's dresses ! 
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So the life of the Coui't went on, quite as real a 
life as your life now. 

WTien Elizabeth was dead her nephew Peter was 
proclaimed Emperor, according to her will. 

He was a foolish, almost idiotic man ; but hia 
wife Catharine was clever and keen beyond most 
people. He hated Cfttharine, and often wished that 
she was dead, and behaved cruelly to her. When 
he was angry he screeched like an eagle. He used 
to amuse himself by playing with a cardboard 
fortress aud toy soldiers. Now and then he had an 
execution and a funeral. 

When he became king he wished in all things to 
do the opposite to what Elizabeth had done. For 
he hated her because she had been strict with him. 
So he fetched Biren back from Siberia, and made 
friends with the King of Prussia, whose portrait he 
wore in his ring. Once he said, " If the King of 
Prussia bids me, I will make war on hell with all 
my army." That made the Russians very angry. 

Catharine resolved to let things be so no longer. 
She had many friends, for she never lost her temper, 
and always remembered that every one might be of 
use to her, So one day when Peter waa away she 
and her friends went down by night to where the 
guards were stationed. These agreed to support her, 
and they marched against Peter and took him. And 
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they said that he must swear never to be Emperor. 
He took the oath " as quietly as a child being sent 
to sleep." He had only been Czar a few months. 

Then he was sent down to a country house with 
his violin and his toys. Four days after he was 
dead. Catharine said it was a cold that had gone 
to his brain. 




CHAPTER XVII. 

CATHARINE TBE GREAT. 

As soon as Catharine was safely sovereign of Russia, 
she called a mighty council. 

She sent messages to the provinces to say that 
the nobles and the townspeople and the soldiers and 
the Crown peasants were to elect one man for each 
province. These men were all to meet at St. Petera- 

IhuT^, and there to talk about the laws and how they 
ought to be altered, and about all that ought to be 
done in the kingdom. 
When the people heard it, they held their breath 
for wonder. For it seemed as if Eussia were going 
to rule herself. 
So these men all came up to St, Petersburg. 
Some were in grand dresses of many colours, some 
in dirty sheepskins. Some rode in carriages, others 
trudged on foot or went in jolting, jogging carts. 
There were six hundred and fifty-two of them. 
Then Catharine met them in the great hall of the 
I k. 
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m t mm U tab wght oat to — » ^ni, bwt criy to 
look sfter tfaem." nen notho- usvtaed Um, " It 
UmA » done, then it oaij latuns to aet tfae serb 
free* 

UmI wss a gRat qiiestian. ^bn j essays were 
written about iu The best essay which held tbat 
tiM Mrffi sliouW be freed was sent to Catharine. 

But JM»t at this moment war broke out with tJie 
TurlcB, Then the assembly could sit no longer, for 
th'j imn w«rc fdrced to be busy witli the war. 

'VtljBririft thanked them all for their work, and 
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d, " You have given me hints for all the Empire. 
Now I know wliat I ought to do." 

But the time for her doing it had not yet come. 
Catharine and three sovereigns after her were to die 
before that great work of freeing the serfs was done, 
before the great nation of the Eusaians wss to be 
free from the blot of slavery. 

Now for Catharine's wars. 

Catharine's wars divide into two parts, according 
to the nations who were her friends at two different 
times. The first half of her reign she was friends 
with Prussia and England and Denmark. That was 
called the System of the North. Later on she was 
friends with Austria and France, 

The war began in Poland. Catharine and the Eus- 
sians were watching Poland as a cat watches a mouse, 

I ready to spring the moment it tries to mn away. 
And Poland did try to nm away from the power 
of Russia, and take for its king the Duke of Saxony. 
But just as a cat would put down its heavy paw as 
quick as lightning and catch the mouse, so Catharine 
sent an army into Poland, and made a Polish noble 
called Stanislas king. That is, she called bim king, 
But when the Assembly or Diet of Poland met to 
make laws, she told them what laws to make, and 
sent her men with muskets to stand round the hall 
of meeting and see that they obeyed her. 
Stanislas did not like that, He was a good and 



clever man ; he wished to do away with the Poles' 
bad government, and give freedom to the serfs, and 
let them make their own laws. But I do not 
think he could have succeeded, even if all the Poles 
had joined him, for besides gi-eedy Russia, the Prus- 
sians too were watchins to see what they could get 

Now perhaps you know what happened before 
you are told, How can that be ? How do people 
sometimes know that th ere will be a great explosion, 
and a certain rock will split into pieces 1 Because 
they know that there is dynamite and a lighted 
match there. So they know what happens before 
it happened. Poland split into pieces like the rock. 

The party who supported the Dake of Saxony 
coUected in different places bands of soldiers, and 
came marching on one town after another. At that 
Stanislas asked the Eussians to help him, and the 
Russian army came in, and war began. 

MeanwhUe the other countries in Europe made 
little plots to draw away the Eussiau army from 
Poland ; for they were afraid that the Russians would 
take Poland altogether and grow too strong. There- 
fore they persuaded the Turks to attack Russia. 

So a great Tartar band came galloping over the 
south of Russia, burning houses and killing the 
peasants. That was awkward for Russia when the 
army was engaged somewhere else. 

But Catharine had the heart of a lion. She aaid 
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The Eomana never minded how 
many enemies they had, they only asked where they 
were." So part of the Kuasian army marched down 
boldly to where the Turks were, and won a great 
victory. They were always glad to fight the j 
Turks, who were really Tartars. 

The war went on, and two years afterwards thai 
Russian army took the Crimea, and burnt the! 
Turkish fleet. 

The Austrians did not like that news very well,! 
for they were afraid that Euasia would grow too f 
strong. Also the provinces that Kuaaia had taken I 
were close to Austria, 

Then the Prussians proposed a selfish and evil 
plan. That was, that Poland should he divided into 
three parts — Russia, Austria, and Prussia should 
each have a part. 

Catharine was forced to agree to this plan, be-| 
cause if she had not consented, Pnissia and Austria I 
would both have declared war. And the Russianfll 
could not fight Poland and Turkey and Pmssial 
.and Austria all at once, whatever the Eomans used | 
to say about their enemies. 

So in 1771 Poland was split into three piecea. I 
That was called the First Partition of Poland, 

That is the end of the first half of Catharine 



Now for the Court and the life of the nobles, l 
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Catharine was doing a great deal for it, just as her 
husband's aonl, Elizabeth, had done. 

She aet up schools for the childrea of the nobles 
and rich tnerchaats, and said maoy clever thii^ 
aboQt ednc&tion. There were foreign teacheis in her 
schools, and French was thoroughly taoght. That 
is a vety important thing to remember. 

In one way it waa a bad thing, for it separated the 
nobles still more from the people. For the nobles 
talked French, and read French books, while the 
people could do neither. 

But in another way it was very good. For the 
French were writing and speaking then to persuade 
people to treat every one well, because all were 
human beings. These books said that, just as a 
noble and a peasant had an equal number of eyes, 
uars, and legs, so they ought to have equal rights, 
iiud one ought not to rule over another. 

It took a long time for these ideas to get far 
down into the Russians' minds. You are taught not 
to be selfish, but if you want anything very much 
you sometimes are selfish. That is because the idea 
of unselfishness has not got down to the bottom of 
your mind yet. It takes a long time for ideas to 
dink in, us it takes water a long time to soak into a 
clay BoU. 

Catharine was a very clever woman herself. 
She made friends with the Grimm who 
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^V, Grinmi's fairy stories. Also slie made friends, 
among others, with a clever French philosopher 
called Voltaire, who was full of these ideas about 
liberty. 

> Catharine loved to collect round her witty noble- 
men. She talked so cleverly to them that they 
were delighted. She wrote books also. One was 
called " The Grandmother's A B C." That was 
stories out of Eusaian history for her two little 
grandsons to read. Besides this she wrote plays, 

»and a dictionary, and other little books. 
But the life of the Russian people was going on 
very differently to this Court life. » 

For in the year 1771 there was a terrible plague 
in Moscow. One after another the people fell ill 
and died, until a thousand died every day, and the 

»dead bodies lay about the streets unburied. 
Then the poor ignorant people, who were very 
superstitious, thought that the holy image of the 
Virgin might have mercy on them if they prayed to 
it. So they all crowded round it, pressing one upon 
another, wild with fright. 

I When the Archbishop saw this he wished to 
take away the image. For many were crushed to 
death in the press, and many who were just falling 
ill gave the plague to the people they touched. 
When the people heard it they grew very angry. 
"The Archbishop does not believe in God," they 
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said. " Let us go to his palace, and ask him why he 
forbids us to pray to the Mother of God." Then 
they rushed to his palace, and broke open the doors, 
and seized the ArchbisTiop and killed him. 

When the news came to Catharine she sent a body 
of soldiers with musketiy and cannon to break up 
and send away the crowd ; and they did so. But 
they could not break up and send away the thoughts 
in Catharine's mind. For she saw that the vast 
Russian people were ignorant and strong. 

That revolt was only like a few heavy i-aindrops 
before the storm ; a great storm was gathering. 
For the Russian people were about to rise up with a. 
leader of their own — they alone, with no nobles or 
priests to help them. That was the first time they 
did it, and they have never done it since. 

Down in the south, above all, the people were 
miserable. They were mad with seeing the Turks 
burn their houses, and their children being taken 
away for aoldiei's. They began to say to each other, 
" Why should we be so miserable and our masters 
so happy ? Why should we pay taxes and they 
go free ? " And there was no answer to that 
'■ Why" 

So gradually there began to collect together a 
great army. There were Cossacks with their horses, 
eager to fight and get free, and Easkolnika who 
were persecuted, and Turks that were discontented. 
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t and hungry peasants with thin faces. What a 
I (ffowd to see ! A whole people making an 
I army ! 

And who led them ? They did not want to rush i 
into the well-built houses where the nobles lived, 
and, each man for himself, to take the rich furniture 
and the good food and the money. They wanted to 
find some one wlio might have a right to be Czar, 
So the clever ones among them began to pretend 
that they were Peter III. and Ivan VI, ; aud the 
peasants believed one a£ter another, till at last arose 
a greater than all, and bis name was Pougatchef the 



He had been for months and months in the dark 
prison of Kazan, dungeons with little light, dank 
and foul ; and then he bad been sent across the Ural 
Mountains into the bitter wintry land of Siberia. 
And from there he had escaped, and lie came back 
to Russia and said, " I am Peter in. ; follow me ! " 
And three hundred followed him. 

So he raised bis banner, and marched against a 
fortress, saying, " I am come to punish my wife and 
son." But he did not take the fortress. Why not ? 
Because the fortress needed no taking. For the < 
soldiers inside, when they saw him coming, ea 
" This is Peter m. ; let us join him." So they took 
I their officers and bound them, and unlocked the 
( gates, and threw them wide open. And Pougatchef 




marched in, and he hung the officers from the 

battlements, and joined the soldiers to his army. 
At that sight all the vast body of the peasants and 
Cossacks camo to join him, and he marched on 
through Russia northwards to Moscow. And on 
his way all the fortresses yielded, and the peasants 
joined him, and the news was brought to Catharine 
as she sat in her palace at Moscow, 

Then Catharine grew troubled and dismayed, for 
she feared that soon Pougatchef would be at Moscow. 
And she saw how the men of Moscow were begin- 
ning to say one to another, " Why should not we too 
rise and join Peter lll. ? " Then she sent an army in 
haste against Pougatchef; but the soldiers at the 
sight of him gave up their officers, and turned and 
followed him. So it happened many times. And 
Catharine's heart grew full of fears. 

Then she called one of her great generals, EibikofF, 
and sent him with soldiers against Pougatchef And 
Bibikoff went with a bold face and brave words ; 
but he said to his wife quietly, " It is not Pougat- 
chef whom we have to fight, but the discontent of 
the Russian people. This evU is great and terrible ; 
ah 1 all will go ill." Yet he met Pougatchef, and 
fought a fierce battle ; and Pougatchef was beaten 
and his guns taken, and his men fled this way 
and that. Then, in the midst of victory, Bibikoff 
died. 
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But Bibikoff's officers gave chase to Pougatcln 
like wolvea ; and they tracked him down rivers 
and through forests. And Pougatchef fied in a 
lordly manner, for he took fortresses on his way, and 
hung their commanders. But the soldiers came after 
him, and he knew it. 

And at la-st a great general joined Catharine's 
soldiers ; liis name was Souvorof, and we shall 
presently hear more of him. He was bold ancl 
quick, and daring and dogged. And he followed 
Pougatchef as if he would follow him for ever. Anijj 
at last he caught him. And Pougatchefs an 
were tied, and he was brought into Moscow, and thai 
hung in the Ked Place oil a high gibbet, that 
the people might see. Then, when their leader -w 
dead, all the hungry, sorrowful men went back 
their homes, and were miserable. That was in 1773. 

But Catharine would no longer let the Cossacka 
live in camps ; and she took the camps with her 
army. Many Cossacks ran away to different 
parts, and others entered Catharine's army. Then 
Catharine sent for Germans, and for other labourers ; 
and these went to the grassy steppes, and dug the 
ground round it all into beautiful black-earthed 
fields, and built neat little villages where the old 
Cossacks had galloped about and hved in tents. 

Yet Catbatine's heart was sad for these discoj 
tented people. And though the uobles said, " It 
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; to free these ignorant peasants," and 
Catharine agreed, yet she wished honestly to give 
them better government and fair justice. There was 
a sad old Russian proverb that ran in her head, 
" We cannot seek justice from God, His dwelling is 
too high ; nor from the Czar, for his dwelling is too 
far o£f." 

So Catharine had courts of justice at many new 
places, that the place of justice might not be so far 
off. Only for the peasants owned by nobles there 
was no court at all There were no laws for them. 
It was difficult even to prove by law that a noble 
might not kill his serfs. 

Yet Catharine, like Peter I., wished to do every- 
thing for the good of the Russian nation. But it 
takes a very wise and keen mind to see always 
what the good of a nation ia. 

Catharine never persecuted any one for their 
religion. At the great meeting at the beginning of 
her reign there were Mohammedans and heretica, 
and people of all religions. 

Catharine founded a large school for the serfs' 
children, and she also provided move doctors than 
there yet were in Russia. She herself was the Grat 
person in Russia to be vaccinated. She gave her 
cloak, her muff, and her pistols to the doctor 
who did it. He was an Englishman, and his 
family have them still ; and I have seen them. 
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Daring the last half of Catharine's reign she ? 
friends with Austria. 

The war with Turkey went on. The Russians 
conquered the little three-cornered island of Crimea, 
with its high cliffs and fine trees and wonderful 
mines. That little three-cornered island has a long 
story. 

After that the Kuesians made a plan about 
Turkey, which the Austrians also agreed to. This 
was the plan, 

"It would he well," they said, "if, between 
Russia and Austria, there were a kingdom that 
belonged to neither, but that would not fight with 
either. Let us take away provinces of Turkey, and 
make a kingdom out of them. Perhaps we may 
even take Constantinople, and, in that case, all 
Turkey shall be one kingdom," Then the plan 
pleased them so much that they ended, " The first 
king shall be Constantine, the grandson of 
Catharine." 

Little Constantine, who was quite a baby, was 
given a Greek nurse. All the ports on the Black 
Sea were filled with soldiers, and built round with 
strong walls. Sebastopol was built. You have 
heard that name. 

More than that, a large arch was built, and on it 
written, " This is the way to Constantinople." 

The Turks grew frightened before the Russians 
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bad finished their preparations. Quite suddenly 
they declared war. 

The Kussians were surprised, but they marched 
out with the Austrians. A fierce war began ; for 
this time the Turks were afraid that they were 
going to be driven out of Europe, so they fought 
their best. 

But one morning, when Catharine woke early at 
St. Petersburg, she heard far off a low distant 
growl ; and she knew it was the Swedish guns. 

Now the Swedes were quite new enemies to 
Eussia. For Sweden had been weak, and split up 
into parties, like Poland. 

But just lately a new king, Gustavus, had come 
back, from France, where he had been educated. 
He called the Senate together, and made them 
promise to obey the king. Besides this, he had said 
there was to be no more torture ; and he had shut 
up the Cave of Eoses. That was a horrible hole 
full of frogs and worms and slimy toads, where the 
criminals used to be put. That had pleased the 
Swedes so much, that they were eager to serve and 
obey him. So now they were marching under his 
banner to take Finland, the land of granite rocks. 

Then there was great trouble; but Catharine 
collected armed peasants and sent them against the 



After a while the Sultan of Turkey begged for 
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peace. Catharine was only too glad to grant it, for 
her money and soldiers were going fast. So peace 
was made. 

All this made the Russians love and honour 
Catharine more and more. For they hated the 
Turks. 

And Poland ? Poland was like a poor stag hunted 
down hy dogs trying in vain to save itself. 

Stanislas was doing his very best while Eussia 
was busy with the Turks to make Poland free and 
happy. He built schools, and invited clever men to 
Poland, and tried to teach them coramon-senBe and 
love of their country. 

But one unlucky day he went a little too far. 
For he called a free meeting of the Poles, and 
arranged that Poland should he ruled by a senate 
of her own nobles and deputies from her own towns — 
that she might rule herself. And that news was 
brought to Catharine and the Prussians, and they 
were furiously angry, and each sent a great army 
into Poland, and they took possession of it. 

Worse than that, she called a Diet, and as before 
Bet soldiers round the hall, and the Prussian general 
aat in a chair next the king with his hand on his 
sword. The members were to agree that Poland 
should be divided between !Russia aud Prussia. AH 
the uight they sat there silent, but in the morning, 
when their enemies would wait no longer, for fear 
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of worse they consented, and came out weeping into 
the streets. They made one attempt to win back 
freedom. For the peasants rose and armed them- 
selves with scythes, and joined the nobles, and they 
fought bravely and fiercely i^inst the Russians and 
Prussians — and Kosciusko led them, as you will read 
by and by in another book. But it was of no use. 
They were terribly beaten by the large armies of their 
enemies, and the Russians took Prague. 

So ended the freedom of Poland, Yet a time was 
coming when they would fight the Russians again 
fiercely, and march even to the Holy City, Moscow. 

This is almost the end of Catharine's reigu. 
There were great troubles in France at this time — 
the time of the French Revolution. You know how 
the poor oppressed people rose to get liberty, and, 
in their ignorance, only got a worse bondage. You 
know how they beheaded thousands on the guillotine, 
and at last killed the king and queen. 

Catharine was afraid, when she saw this, that the 
Russian peasants would do the same. So she would 
no longer allow books to be written on Liberty, nor 
let the Russians go into France. Also she opened 
the letters of Russians whom she had suspected. 

But one day Catharine was found lying insensible 
iu her room. That evening the news began and 
spread through Russia that the great Catharine was 
dead. This was in 1796. 
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I Now we shall hear how the Kussians won them- 
I selves glory in the eyes of all Europe, though they 
1 lost much, and what happened to them once in 
1 dark snowy nights on the top of high mountains. 
The uew Czar of Russia thought a great deal of 
himself. One day he said to his minister, " Know 
that the only person of importance in Eussia is the 
person I speak to, at the moment I am speaking to 
him." He was of a had temper, too, and sour. His 
mother had made him ohey her like a child, though 

I he was forty-two years old ; she would not even 
allow him to teach his own children. Besides this, 
he rememhered well how his father had died sud- 
denly ; and, when he thought of it, he began to 
Buspectdark things about his mother. So gradually 
he grew to hate her, and all she did, more and 
more ; and when she died, and he became the Czar, 
he determined to act in all things contrary to what 
she would have wiUed. 
117 
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And besides this, Paul had had a great tioubla 
He had loved dearly the wife whom he iirat married. 
But she died, and after her death he found out that 
she bad not loved him really, hut had only feigned 
love. And from that time he distrusted all his 
friends, and bis temper grew sharp and bitter. 

So he made foolish and despotic laws, and that 
made the nobles discontented. He forced their 
carriages to stand still when he passed, and he 
made all bia subjects, both men and women, throw 
themselves on their knees in the snow and mud 
before him. He woidd allow very few books or 
plays to be published, and would not even allow 
European music to be brought to Eussia. Neither 
would he let many foreigners travel and live 
there, 

But the serfs and peasants were happy, and 
praised the good Czar. " Tbank God," they said, 
■' he no longer tabes so maay of our men to be 
soldiers," 

While they were rejoicing Paul was writing to 
the kings of difi'erent countries, and saying to them 
that Eussia had been engaged in ceaseless wars, and 
that he would now give his people the peace for 
which they sighed. And to France he wrote, and 
said that he wished to live at peace with her, and 
to stop the war that was wasting Europe, 

Then he set himself to reform the army; but 




r though there was much to reform, he did not do 
it, Tor he only took his own advice, and that 
advice was poor. He put all the soldiers into 
Prussian costume, with pigtails and powdered 
heads, and shoe-bucMes and gaiters, and heavy 
I uncomfortable caps, instead of leaving them their 
F own comfortable, useful dress. Souvorof, the old 
general, shook his head one unlucky day, and 
said, " There are powders and powders ! Shoe- 
buckles ai-e not gun-carriages, nor pigtails exactly 
bayonets. We are not Prussians, but Russians." 
When Paul heard that he was so enraged that 
he sent Souvorof away to a Httle country village. 
Souvorof was very happy there, and he rode a cock- 
horse with the little village children, and on Sun- 
days and Saints'-days he rang the church bell for 
service, and then read the Epistle, and gave the 
choir singing-lessons. He Imew well enough that 
when Russia wanted him he would be fetched back 
I again ; and so it turned out. 

I Now Paul, above all things, hated the Prench 
r Eevolutionists and Napoleon Buonaparte. He did 
not mean to go to war witli him until he was 
obhged, but that time was not far off. 

For Buonaparte was gradually coming nearer and 
I nearer Russia; and in one French harbour a fleet 
l-Was being quietly built, and very quickly. When 
Kfaul heard of that he feared that the Black Sea 



would be attacked. Day by day his fears grew 
and grew, and at last he agreed to join the other 
European nations against France. So he sent 
hia fleet to the Turkish and English fleets, another 
great body of Russians to Holland, and a great 
army to fight in Switzerland. When these great 
wars were decided on, there was one man whom 
Paul needed. So he had to put his pride in his 
pocket, and write to Souvorof to ask him to come 
back as commander. " You, Souvorof," be said in 
his letter, " you have no need of glory, but Eussia 
has need of you." Souvorof left his village, and came 
back, feeling very proud and full of confidence, and 
he was sent at the head of the largest number of 
troops to Switzerland to join the Austriana. 

Tlie Austrian general met Souvorof, and asked 
him what his orders were, as to where he was to 
march, and what he was to do. "These are my 
plans," said Souvorof, and showed him a blank 
paper signed by the Czar, And he would say no 
more except, " I am marching on Paris ; when I am 
there I shall restore the throne and the altar," 

Then when he rode in front of the long lines of 
Russian soldiers, he gave them their orders, saying, 
" A sudden glance, rapidity, impetuosity. The van of 
the army is not to wait for the rear. Musket-balls 
are fools ; bayonets do the business." 

Then bloody battles were fought by the Russians 
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Kftnd their allieB against the French in all paita. 
e day you may read of all these youi-self. Now 

want to tell you of the great inarch of the 
PBnsaians. 

Souvorof had gone with liis army into Italy, 
and there he had won glorious battles, and besieged 
great towns. Another Hussian general was in 
Switzerland, and lie heard that Napoleon was com- 
ing down on him, and it was arranged that 
Souvorof should lead hia army across the Alps to 
join them. 

So, on the 2l3t of September, Souvorof set out. 
He had first to mount the St. Gothard Pass, which 
you may have heard of. So his men toiled up 
there very slowly, because the Austriana had for- 
gotten to order enough mules to carry up the 
baggage. At last they got to the top. 

Then they went on slowly, through cold mist and 
fogs and clouds that hid the way. And below them 

I were precipices that went down straight hundreds 
of feet below, like graves waiting for them, and the 
noise of torrents was in their ears, and above them 
■were great masses of rock and ice tliat sometimes 
tttoke off and came falling down upon them. Still 
they went on, led by the splendid old Souvorof. 
On they went, hoping that they would join the 
Aufltrians and all would be well. And they little 
thought that some of the Austrians had been con- 
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quered, and othera had fled, and there was no help 
for them. 

And gradually round them the I'rench gathered 
in, and they held the road before and behind, and 
on each side. And when Souvorof i-eached a little 
town among the mountains, he heard that the 
Austrians were conquered, and he knew he was 
caught in a trap. 

But his courage never gave way. And he turned 
fiercely againat one band of the French, and foi-ced 
his way through them, while anoUier troop kept o£f 
the rest. And at last, with few men, battered and 
beaten and worn-out, he reached a place of safety. 
And when men heard it, they cried, " Souvorof 8 
retreat is better than a. victory." 

The Emperor Paul, as you may imagine, was very 
angry with the Austrians, and he wrote to them 
fiercely, and demanded compensation. The Aus- 
trian Emperor said he was much grieved, and tried 
to make matters straight again ; but just at that 
moment unlucky news came to Paul. He was told 
that, at the siege of a certain town, the Austrians 
had made active peace with the French, and would 
not allow the Eussian flag to stand on the battle- 
ments of the city. 

Then Paul grew so angry, for he thought he was 
being despised, that he broke off his alliance with 
Austria. Soon after be quarrelled with England, 



■tmd then a new and a dangerous friend began to 
tome in. 
This was Buonaparte himself. With his clever 

Fkeen eyes he had been watching Paul's doings, and 
he was determined to make friends with him. So 
he flattered Paul, and sent back all the Enssian 
prisonera without exchange and in new uniforms, 

»and he offered to do a great deal that Paul would 
like. 
So gradually he got hinaself into favour, and 
presently the Russian nobles were astonished by 
seeing pictures of Buonaparte hung on the palace 
walls, and hearing Paul caU out his health to be 
drunk at table, 

But Buonaparte had only made friends with Paul 
because he wanted to use him, and so presently he 
proposed a great scheme to Paul, and it is lucky for 
US English that the scheme was not carried out. 

One morning the Ataman of the Cossacks of the 
Don received a letter from the Emperor Paul, and 
this was what he said : " The English are going to 
attack me, but I must be beforehand with them. It 

^is only four months' march to India; and thitlier 
you and your army must go. All tiie treasures of 
the Indies shall be yours, and great glory and 
honour." 

The Ataman was, as you may think, much sur- 
prised at this newa ; but he assembled his Cossacks, 
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and they began to march. On their way they had 
to cross the Volga, and the crossing was very 
dangerous, for the winter was over, and the whole 
river was full of solid masses of ice drifting to and 
fro. , 

However, they tried to cross it, and the first 
regiments had just reached the further bank when 
news came to the army that the Czar Paul was 
dead. 

The plan was all over. The Cossacks went back 
home. Buonaparte was in a storm of rage and hate 
against England, which he now hardly hoped to 
conquer ; and he said with bitter curses that Paul 
had been murdered. So the time was over when 
France and Eussia were united. 

Was he murdered ? Some say so, by five nobles 
secretly at night. Anyhow, he died after a reign of 
five years. 



CHAPTER XIX, 



WARS ASD GLORY. 

WuEM Alexander, Paul's son, made his first pul)lie 

appearauce as Czar, the Eiissians rejoiced to see 

him, and hailed him gladly. He was tall and very 

majestic, and with a noble, sweet face; and his 

manners were gracious and winning beyond most 

men. And his mind was clever and eager, for he 

had been taught and trained by the wise Catharine ; 

^_ aad bis heart was full of ready sympathy and a 

^B generous will to make his nation happy. 

^M All the way from St. Petersburg, on a journey that 

^f he took later, the road was lined with men eager to 

see the Czar. One captain pressed forward crying 

out, " Make way, make way ; I must see this prince 

of peace." 

^^ So his rtign began gloriously with freedom and 

^H peace. For he took off the bands of laws and rules, 

^H and let the Russians free. Again, he Baid they 

^H might travel in foreign lands, and read what books 

^H they liked. And he took away the punishment by 



torture, and the secret court that Paul had estat- 
liahed. And all the Eiissians said, "Now freedom 
has come back to tie land ; this is indeed a prince 
of peace." 

So for a little matters went smoothly and well. 
But it could not be ao for ever. For anything that 
is a great task is a difficult task ; and to set a 
nation free cannot be done at ease. For the 
Russians were like chiLdren that had been sitting 
for long in a dark room without air. It was not 
only thatr the door must be imlocked, that the 
children might walk out ; but they had to be gently 
lifted up, and their cramped limbs taught to walk, 
and their eyes used to the sunshine and the bright 
ness. 

So difficulties came. Alexander might say that 
all should he judged justly, peasants and rich alike ; 
but the judges had long learned to be dishonest, and 
to take bribes, and give unjust judgments, and 
Alexander's word did not make them fair and just 
at once. 

In Moscow there lived a clever, shabby man, in 
small rooms, up many flights of stairs; and the 
room was untidy, with crumbs strewed about for 
birds, and he himself wore a ragged dressing-gown. 
But yet, for all that, his mind was clever and keen. 
He watched Alexander's work, and then he wrote 
this fable : — 
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" The Sheep could not live in peace because of the ' 
Wolves, till at last the rulers of the beasts interfered 
to save the victims. So they called a council, of 
whom more than half were Wolves. And why not ? 

■for there Imve been Wolves who have walked quite 

letly past a iiock— when they have eaten enough. I 

ley met in a thick wood, and at last they made I 
this law : ' As soon as a Wolf shall disturb a flock, 
and begin to worry a Sheep, then the Sheep shall be | 
allowed, without respect of persons, to seize it by the ■ 
scruff of the neck, and carry it before the court to be 
judged.' But," said Krilofi" at the end, " though 
the law ia all that could be wished, yet I have 
noticed that, in spite of it all, the Wolf is sure to i 
carry off the Sheep." 

Poor Sheep ! Poor Itussian peasants, in spite ofl 
Alexander's good laws 1 

And Alexander's great plan of making the serfs I 
free was a plan which could not be made and carried ( 
out between a morning and an evening. And J 
when Alexander saw difficulties growing and gather- [ 
ing, he began to be a little discouraged. And at I 
the same time he began to long to make a great I 
figure in Europe, in the wars that were going on, f 
and to think more of the glory of Kussia among 1 
European countries than of her happiness. 

And so, like many other people, he grew a little 1 
tired of his plans ; for, thougli Catharine, his gra 
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mother, had taught him many thmgs, she had not 
taught him to be aa patient and as firm and as steady 
as she was herself. And Alexander and his young 
friends, who were like himself, began to fall into a 
habit of talking over then" plans and doing no more. 
And though they often said to each other, " Russia 
is a land of slaves, and this should not be," they did 
nothing to free the slaves. 

At one time it seemed as if Alexander might 
wake again. For a young noble called Speranski 
came to Court, who was bright and eager, and full of 
a steady purpose. He set to work to carry out 
plans for the freedom of Eussia. But it was all of 
no use. The AVolves of course disliked him; and 
the poor Sheep themselves thought he meant 
them evil instead of good. So it happened that he 
was sent away to Siberia, and his work for Eussia 
was over. 

But we must hear about these wonderful Euro- 
pean wars which took Alexander's mind away from 
his people ; and these were the 

Napoleonic "Wars. 

It was a fierce tim« of war for the Eussian 
people. Every bit of it is interesting. Some day 
you will read all the heroism and the gallant deeds. 
Now I can only tell you it very shortly. 

The peace, as you may think, did not last long, for 
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Alexander bated tlie French nearly as much as Paul 
had loved them. 

The same day that Napoleon was made Emperor, 
Russia declared war with France. It was a noble 
war, to help Europe to its rights. Alexander had 
friends on his side. There were Sweden and 
England, and Prussia and Austria. Part of Alex- 
ander's army went with the three first. Alexander 
liimself and his young officers took more to join the 
Anstrians at Olmiitz. 

There was a splendid company of famous men : 
Koutouzof, the mighty genera) ; Miloradovitch, of 
whom men said, " Whoever follows him must have 
,a spare life; " and Bagration, who was known for 
igged bravery. On the night before the battle 
ihere was rejoicing and gi'eat hope. " It seemed to 
ua," said one of the of&cera, "that we were going 
straight to Paris." 

But tmdet the dark sky, on the tops of the oppo- 
site hills, lay the vast hosts of Napoleon. They too 
their famous men, and the great Emperor was 
lere himself. Between the armies was a deep 
ey full of lakes. 
This was the plan of the allied armies. Koutou- 
if and some Kussians were to march down and 
attack the right , wing of Napoleon's army. The 
dogged Bagration was to keep back the left wing. 
The Imperial guards were to stay on the heights. 
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When the sun rose he only lit up the monntam- 
top with his rays, Down below in the valley the 
clouda lay heavy and white. 

Napoleon watched Koutouzof and Bagration go 
down on each side with their men till the clouds 
hid them from bis sight. And his clever brain 
understood their plan. 

So as soon as they had gone, he said to his sol- 
diers, "March down, and scale the opposite hill," 
The charge sounded, and the French rushed down. 
Presently the Eussiana were horror-struck to see 
French uniforms come climhing out of the fog. 

Then there was a fierce fight ; but the Bussians 
could not stand against them. Alexander had to 
turn and gallop off; the French had won the day. 

Down below in the valley there were shouts of 
distress from the Eussians. For the French, vic- 
torious, had marched down upon them. They found 
the Russians lost and bewildered among the lakes. 
Some were shot down by French guns, others 
drowned. Only Bagration retreated. 

So ended the great battle. 

Then Alexander and the Russians made peace, 
and went home disheartened. Their army was 
destroyed, and they had failed utterly, and they had 
not delivered Europe. 

But it was not to be the end of their struggle. 
^Alexander again called the Russians to war. This 
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time they were to fight in the land of Poland, that 
old enemy. The Russian and Prussian armies alone 
were to meet Napoleon, for Austria was crushed. 

So at last the Russian army met the Trench in 
the town of Eylau. The snow was falling heavily, 
so thick that it hid the foes, and a terrihle battle 
was fought. Part of the Enasian army lost their way 
in a snow-storm, and when the veil of snow hfted 
they were right in front of the yawning cannons of 
the Prench. 

But they fought on bravely, thinking only of the 
glory of Russia and the freedom of Europe. But 
at hist a shout told the front ranks that a French 
troop was marching round to their rear. 

Then they feared that they would be surrounded, 
and in the darkness of the night they retreated. 

But it was a horrible sight that the sun shone 
upon next morning, — the white snow all covered 
with heaps of corpses and pools of blood, so that 
even Napoleon was sickened at the sight. His army 
was HO much broken that he too fought no more 
battles for a time, but he was not idle. 

The Russians asked for help from Europe. Some 
countries would not, others could not give it. So 
Russia went on alone for a time. 

But soon her hopes were crushed. For the 
Kiissian general got penned in by the French in a 
narrow angle of a river. Napoleon was delighted 



when he saw it, and he said, " It is not often one 
catches the enemy in such a fault." 

And they suffered for their fault, for the army 
was mowed down like corn before the scythe, and 
only a few broken fragments came straggling back 
to Bussia. 

Then Alexander met Napoleon on the hanks of 
the river, that they might agree together as to what 
was to be done, aad as to whether Alexander could 
still help Prussia. So they met — the great Emperor 
of Russia and the conqueror of Europe — in a boat on 
the river. And there they talked for two hours 
together; and all the time they were talking, the 
King of Prussia on the "bank pushed his horse witli 
eagerness into the stream, so eager was be to hear 
what he might not hear. 

But at last the talk was over. And it was agreed 
that Alexander was to help Prussia no longer, but 
was to help Napoleon ; and that a Grand Duchy of 
Warsaw was to be founded in Poland. That was 
the end of the first war with Napoleon. 

When the Euasians heard that, they were furious, 
for they said that it was a treacherous and cowardly 
deed to give up Prussia to her enemies, and they 
cried aloud that the days of glory for Russia were 
past. But the peace that the Russians felt so 
shameful did not last long. Meanwhile Russia 
many wars with England and Sweden and 
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Turkey. The war with Turkey was to take from 
her certain provinces ; the others to help Napoleon, 
that he might fight in Spain, while Russia kept 
Europe quiet. 

Russia took away Finland from Sweden, at the 
coat of great suffering to tke Swedes. But now the 
Russians were so displeased with the peace that 
they cared nothing for it. " Poor Swedes ! poor 
Swedes !" was all that they said. 

Two things were working ill-will hetween Russia 
and France. 

The first was Poland. Napoleon had made what 
he called the Duchy of Warsaw a kingdom of his 
own by itself. He made the serfs' and nobles' chil- 
dren go to school together, and in all things taught 
them equality. 

One day the commander of the Warsaw army 
called himself " Commander of the Polish army." 

"There is no Polish army," said the Russian com- 
mander. "The Emperor of the French may call 
his troops what he likes," answered the other. 

Then the Russians saw plainly that their old foe 
Poland was growing strong again. 

Another thing was that the trade of the two 
countries was suffering. Russia could no more buy 
and sell with England, for they were at war. That 
great discontent throughout the land of 
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Al30 Alexander did not want the Russian money 
to go out of the country. So he forbade the 
Eussians to buy French silk or china ; and if any 
one brought these things in they were burnt. 
That made Napoleon so angiy that he said, " I would 
rather have had a slap in the face." 

Just at this time Alexander sent away Speranski, 
who loved Napoleon's laws. Then, seeing Napoleon 
was getting angry, be collected the Eusaian army. 

There was talk and treating for a time, but at 
last Alexander said to them, " Eise, all of you ! 
With the cross in your hearts and arms in 
your hands, no human force can prevail against 
you." And the Eussiana arose rejoicing, and 
marched out. 

But it was a vast army that was coming against 
them — aa if a whole continent was sweeping down 
upon them. There were Grermans and Spaniards, 
and Italians and French, and at the bead old clever 
generals, who knew wax well. The Eussiajis call it 
still " The army of twenty nations." 

But Alexander, fearing nothing, with bis soldiers 
and Cossacks and armed peasants, settled down 
near the Dwina to wait for the Grand Army. 
Round them they built earth ramparts. 

Then Napoleon came marching forward. At 
Wilna he stopped for four days, and then the Poles 
met him, dressed in white, red, and violet ribbons, 
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I the Polish colours. For they thought that the day J 

I of their revenge had come. 

Then Napoleon began hia great march into Russia. J 

I But as he came on, his heart began to sink. Yar , 

I the roads were bad, and the army was too large to 

J be well managed. Also he could not come up with 
the Russian army. For, aa he marched forward, 
the EussianB fell back. And, aa they fell back, they 
burnt the villages on their way ; so that, when the 
Grand Army came there, they found no food or 
shelter — only smoking ruina. 

Napoleon began to be still more uneasy. And'l 

I the Russian army, too, was growing discontented, 
and longing to fight. Alexander wisely sent Kou- 

' touzof, the old general, to take the command. 
" Koutouzof is coming to beat the French," said the 
soldiers to each other. And wily Koutouzof s: 
them, "Who, with such soldiers, would think of J 
beating a retreat V 

At that they took heart, and, though they went on I 
retreating, they felt that they were marching against I 
the French, And at last they paused, and faced] 

I round at Koutouzofs orders, and fought a 
sgaiust the French ; and it was a bloody battlefl 
long and terrible. And at the end, all that even a 
Pole could say was, " Napoleon has succeeded; but] 
at what a price!" 
Then Koutouzof and his army retreated slowlj 
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till they stood on the hills from which they could 
see the white walla and coloured domes of Moscow ; 
and there he called a council, and said to them, 
" What can we do ? If we stay here to defend our 
holy city Moscow, the French will destroy us alto- 
gether, and the laud is lost. But can we leave 
Moscow to be destroyed?" Then one general said 
one thing, and one another, but none could E^ree ; 
and at last Koutouzof said, " Here my head, be it 
good or bad, must decide for itaelf." And then he 
sent the order, " The army is to retreat through 
Moscow." But he him.self did not retreat through 
Moscow, for he could not bear to enter the city, and 
he went round the walls weeping. 

Then, inside the city itself, at the sight of the 
retreating army, there was tumult and questioning. 
And the clever governor of Moscow, Eostopchine, 
persuaded the people, first, that Napoleon was a 
rogue and a cut-throat, and that though he pTOmised 
the serfs freedom he would give them death, and 
then that they had better leave Moscow to assemble 
together, and arm themselves outside. So many 
left Moscow, and the city was half empty when 
Napoleon reached the hills where Koutouzof had 
been, and the Grand Ai-my marched in. 

So in the cold September of 1812 Kapoleon 
marched up the Bed Staircase, whei-e the Czars had 
stood, and into the palace of the Czars ; and the 
' 'ench Emperor was in Moscow. 
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But it was not to be so for long. First a fierce fire I 

coke out in tlie city. Who lit it, no one can quite I 

IiteU, The houses became blackened and rained, i 

f 'and the Kremlin itself was almost bui'nt. 

For thirty days they stayed at Moscow. But all 
the thirty days the men died off by hundreds. 
There was no food anywhere, and the starving men 
began to eat their horses. 

Napoleon had hoped that the serfs would rise I 
and join him. But instead of that they joined ii 
small but fierce bands, and prowled round the 
houses. When they met a French soldier they 
killed him. Napoleon's hope was leaving him. 
There was only one way to go. 

So at last he gave the order to retreat out of I 
Moscow, Before they went they laid mines under I 
the Kremlin. As the last stragglers of the Grand I 
Army passed out of Moscow there was an explosion, J 
and the Tower of Ivan the Terrible tottered and fell, 
and many gaps were made in the walls of the J 
Kremlin. That was a barbarous, foolish insult. 

The Grand Army went marching slowly home- ! 
wards. It was colder than ever, and the starved and | 
naked men died by hundreds. 

Meanwhile the Eussians, full of hope and joy, ,1 
hung about the rear of their enemies ; and now and 1 
then there was a skirmish, and once a French fiag I 
was taken and brought to Koutouzof. And at that I 



Koutouzof threw his cap into the air and cried, 
"Hurrah! hurrah for t]ie brave Euaaian soldier!" 
And then he told them a little fable of Kriloffs, how 
.1 Wolf once got into a kennel and tormented the 
Dogs. But when he wanted to get out again the 
Doga drove him into a corner, and kept him there. 
The Wolf aaid, " What ia the matter, aij friends ? 
I came to see what you were doing, and now I 
am going away again," But up came tlie himta- 
man, and said, "No, friend Wolf; you are au old 
rascal with grey hair, "but I am also grey and as 
clever as yoiL" [And at that Koutouzof lifted his 
cap and showed hia grey hair.] " No, Wolf," he said, 
" you shall not go as you have eome, for 1 have set 
my Doga upon you." 

At last the Grand Army reached Wilna, where 
they had been before so glorious and so triumphant. 
There they rushed atarving into the houses for food. 

But the sound of cannon was heard. The Eua- 
siana were upon them. 

Then hastily, with fear, tlie Grand Army fled. But 
they left behind them thousands of sick and wounded. 
A terrible fate happened to those ; for the Jews in the 
town, feaiing both French and Eussians, threw these 
poor men out of the window, or kicked them to 
death. When the Cossacks marched in they too 
were thirsty for revenge, and they massacred the 
sick and wounded, till the streets flowed with blood. 
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[ That night, a^er the slaughter, thirty thousand 
rpsea were humt on piles of wood. 
So ended the march of the Grand Army. 

But one defeat does not bring peace. So Alex- 
ander found. He was furious at the burning of 
Moscow, and he resolved to make peace with 
Prussia, and fight against Napoleon again. 

Then war began again. Once there was a treat- 
ing for peace, hut nothing came of it. After that 
Austria joined Russia and Pm.?sia and Sweden, and 
they called themselves the CoaHtioa. 

The Russian soldiers were fuU of desire to win. I 
At one battle even the drummer-boys asked for 
makets that they might fight. That was the first 

,ttle that the Coalition won. Alexander rejoiced, 
and gave medals to all the soldiers. 

But the day was coming near when France and 
the Coalition should settle who should rule in Ger- 
many, The armies met Napoleon himself at the | 
head of hia host. Then was fought the Battle of 1 
the Nations, and the nations were victorious against i 

le single conqueror. 

And Napoleon, the great Emperor, retreated across J 

le Rhine. 

Then the Russian troops wondered where they \ 
would go next They longed to march into France I 
itself, as Napoleon had marched into Russia. 
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So they waited for days while Alexander and the 
others debated it. yVt length Alexander put out this 

declaration — 

" Your heroism has led you to the banks of the 
Rhine; it shall lead you still further; you shall 
cross the Eliine." 

So they crossed the Khine, feeling that they were 
freeing Eiu'ope. " For," said Alexander, " the glory 
of Russia is to hurl her armed foe to the ground, 
but to load with kindness her disarmed enemy and 
the peaceful people." 

They had one check on the way. For the army 
split into two parts to go different ways to Paris. 
Napoleon took advantage of that, and attacked first 
one and then the otlier. Then, for a time, they 
paused and treated for peace. But nothing came of 
it, and they marched on again. At length, after 
fierce battle, the people of Paiis agreed to depose 
Napoleon ; and Napoleon was forced to resign, and 
was Emperor of the French no longer. Then the 
Allies sent him away to the island of Elba. 

Then there was a meeting of all the European 
Powers at Vienna. For it was necessary to make a 
great redivisiou of Europe, as if it was Iresli land 
freshly conquered. It was as if a rude hand had 
rubbed out all the dividing lines in a map, and the 
thing had to be done again from the very begin- 
ning. 
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At first there was great disturbance and quarrel- 
ling, but suddenly news came that made them agree 
to deal quickly with the question. For Napoleon 
had escaped from Elba. 

Then in haste they settled. All that concerned 
Eussia was that she was again to have a third part 
of Poland. Then Alexander and the Allies prepared 
their armies. But just as they were about to march 
on Paris, news came of the Battle of Waterloo and 
the taking of Napoleon. 

Still Alexander marched to Paris. There he 
found Bliicher, the Prussian general, oppressing 
the citizens, and treating it like a conquered city, 
Alexander put this right, with the help of our Duke 
of "Wellington. Next came the great question of 
the government of France. It was clear that the 
Bourbons were too weak to rule. 

Then there was great grasping and quarrelling 
among the nations. Eussia alone was noble, and 
asked least of all. England was the next most 



At last it was settled, The Coalition was to 
L govern France for three years to establish the 
jBourbon family. France was to pay a tribute to 
ll)e divided among the Powers. 

After that Alexander left Paris for Eussia. On 

) way back he settled Polish affairs. Hera too 

behaved nobly. He told them to form their 
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Assembly, and gave them Ms brother to be their 
head. And he said to them, " Gather around yoiu' 
banners to defend your country. The Emperor has 
seen already your courage in war." 

They were to have a senate again of bishops, 
magistrates, and town deputies. Then Alexander 
went back, having dona a great and unselfish work. 

Alexander had made himself glorious in Europe ; 
but he himself was changing, and becoming less 
noble day by day. For on all sides round him 
the nations of Europe that had suffered slavery 
arose and cried out, " Give us freedom." And 
though Alexander's mind taught him that they 
were right to cry out, yet he feared that the 
Russians too might rise, and he did not feel that he 
could guide them rightly. 

And beyond this, he had a. minister at home, 
named Araktcheef, who tried to teach him that 
tyranny was the best law. He forbade the 
Eussians to write what they liked, and he would 
not allow science to be taught, because he said it 
contradicted the Bible. And he sent away the 
foreign tutors and teachers, and would not allow 
the Russians to go and learn in Em-ope. 

And be did another thing that made the peasants 
angry. For he arranged that the soldiers were to 
live about in the different villages, and to help 
the peasants when war was uot going on. And in 
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^H tetum for that the peasants were to support the 
^1 soldiers' families during time of war. That pleased 
^1 no one, for the soldiers did not like double work, 
^B and the peasants did not like working for the 
^H soldiers. 

^H Bj degrees the Kuasians grew more and more 
^f discontented. And they began to make plans and 
to form secret societies of their own. And the aim 
of these societies was to make serfs free, that the 
Russians might i-ule themselves, and that the Czar's 
word might not be their law. And one Society 
wrote a book, called the Catechism of the Free Man, 
and a code of laws. And these were bound up 
into a book, in a green cover ; and from that the 
Society was called the Society of the Green Book. 

Some of the men who belonged to this were 
clever and good men. They had travelled to Paris 
and heard all about liberty; so when they came 
back to Russia, and saw the Russian serfs treated 
like slaves, their hearts burned within them, and 
they said, " This ought not to be so." And one said, 
" When I think how God Las given the Russian 
people such splendid qualities — a rich and strong 
language, and a character that is tender and clever, 
and quick to forgive — and I think that perhaps this 
splendid nation may die without bearing any fruit, 
then my heart nearly breaks." 

But all this time Alexander was growing more 
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timid, and mure afraid of true liberty. And one day 
he did an act wMeh shamed all the Russian people, 
and awoke them to cry out against him. 

In Turkey the Bulgarians were being oppressed 
more and more. And at last they rose and cried 
for freedom, and looked to Alexander for help. 
And Alexander would not give it. No ; he looked 
on while the Christians were ill-treated and tor- 
tured and slain. And he would give no help, 
though the voice of his nation cried out against 
Mm. 

Then great evils came upon Russia. There were 
famines and a fire, and a terrible flood at St. 
Petersburg, wlien the waves of the sea came dash- 
ing over the land, and carried o£F wooden hooaea 
whole, with men in them, and whirled carriages 
and horses away in its flood, and carried a ship 
of the line into the great market-place, where it 
rested. And the Russians that heard of it said, 
in awe-struck voices, under their hreatii, "The 
wrath of God has come upon us ; for our Czar 
has let the innocent suffer, and not raised a hand 
to help them." 

And Alexander himself? He was growing sad 
and sadder day by day. And he sat alone for long 
hours, and thought of his great plans for Russia, 
and how the land was full of rehelUon and discon- 
^nt, and evil ruling. And his heart grew sick 
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within him at the thought. And, as a last blow, he 
heard that there was a society of men who had 
sworn together to kill him. And that knowledge 
was the bitterest he had to bear. For he had meant 
to do so much for Eussia. 

Soon he fell ill. And even as he tossed about in 
fever he kept crying out words of unrest and misery. 
So he died in the year 1825. 

Yet the Eussians did not forget how he had made 
their name glorious in Europe. 
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THE IRCIS EMPEROR. 

When next you go out in the buddiDg-time, look 
carefully at one of the buds on a tree or a flower. 
There it ia, with its green sheath closely folded round 
it. But inside, the leaves are growing, little by little, 
unfolding and pushing against the sheath. Presently 
there will come a crack in it, then bit by bit the 
flower's leaves will shoot out and the siieath fall off. 

That is like Russia. The people are closed up 
tight, and working to be free, gradually going towards 
it. You would never think of putting your hand 
over the sheath to keep it on when the leaves were 
trying to break it off. But the Emperor we are 
coming to now put his strong hand over EuBsia and 
kept her down. So he hurt the people, as you would 
bruise the tender, growing leaves. And it was of no 
use. Soon after his hand was cold and dead, and 
could bold the sheath on no longer, the leaves burst 
out — Kussia became free. 

His name was Nicholas. And at the very begin- 
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I ning of his reign he might have seen how the people I 
Lwere longing to be free. 

For this happened. Nicholas had an elder brother, I 
p Constantine, who of right would have come to the 
[ throne. But Constantine some years before had 
I wished to marry a Pohsh Countess. And because 
I he was a king he could not do this without giving 
I np his right to the throne. So he gave it up, but 
only Alexander knew it. 

Therefore when Alexander died, Nicholas took I 
the oath to Constantine, and made his soldiers do-l 
BO. At the same time Constantine took the oath to \ 
Nicholas. Then for a whole month there was con- \ 
fusion about these oaths. 

Then the Society of the Green Book, who werel 
waiting eagerly, said to one another, " Now is our J 
time ; we will raise om' men, and get freedom for"! 
Eussia." 

Then they said to the soldiers, " Nicholas is lying;) 

[Constantine is the rightful king. Follow us, and wal 

will gain for you the rightful Czar, and freedom and.! 

t, Constitution." 

Then the soldiers, who were ever ready to rebels I 
Ebllowed them to Moscow. And they marched before I 
Jie palace, and cried out loudly, " Long live Con- 
stantine !" And their leaders shouted, " Loug live 
the Constitution !" and the soldiers took up that cry 
also. But they were so ignorant that they did not 
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kiiow what Constitution meant So when c 
the other, "What is Constitution?" 
" Oh, that is the wife of Constantine." 

When Nicholas heard the shouting of the soldiers, 
and the cries of the mob round them, he came out, 
straight as a rod, in hds uniform, with his closed 
stern lips, to speak to them. But they would not 
hear him. And when the old general Miloradovitch 
spoke to them, they shot him dead. 

Then Kicholas, seeing that gentle words were 
no use, bade hia men to fire on the crowd. At that 
the ignorant peasants were terrified, and fled all 
ways. Nicholas went back into the palace, and as 
he went he said to one of his men, " That is a sad 
beginning for a reign." 

Next day the leaders were brought up for trial. 
Nicholas was not unmerciful. Pive of them only 
were hung. But as these were led out to suffer 
death, they said, " We die gladly for our country." 
And when the people heard that they thought in 
their minds, " These men have dared to die for 
liberty ;" and they thought liberty was something 
worth the having. 

Then Nicholas the Czar ruled, and he ruled with 
an iron hand. He wished truly to govern Bussia 
well, but he thought that to govern well was to 
govern sternly, and lay burdens of rules and laws 
upon the people. He thought that his will 
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ras to be law, whether it was nnreaaoiiaUe ( 

lot, and that the people had no right to be hisl 
judges. 

So he drew out a new code of laws — laws after 1 
own heart. He spent his time travelling to and 
fro about the country to do justice and hear causes. 
For he would not let the people speak through 
booka, and tell him thyir wants. He was to settle 
what they wanted, and he was to supply their wants. 
He was to be like the nurae to a baby — not to give 
it all it cried for, for it was very likely wrong. But 
Nicholas forgot that the Eussians were not babies, 
but grown men, and that tliey were wiser than he 
was, for they saw that they wanted freedom. Nicholas 
said, " Such rebellious people would make a wrong 
use of freedom," But a voice was soon to say, 
" Slavery never taught men how to be free," and to ] 
that Nicholas had no answer. 

"Wben Nicholas was asked to settle where thai 
first railway was to be in Russia, he took a straight I 
ruler and ruled a line from St. Petersburg to Moscow.J 
That was foolish, for it missed out all the chieffl 
towns. But Nicholas did not care. He had said itf ■ 
hfio it was to be. 

But for a while he ruled according to hia will, I 
And the nations sufl'ered for it — Poland more than ' 
all Constantino was her king. But he was stem 
and severe beyond measure ; so the Poles grew dis- 
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contented, and said to one another, " Why not win 
our freedom ? — we are slaves." 

So wlieu the Diet met in the great lii<n at Warsaw, 
it dared to say that Nicholas was wrong. Then 
Nicholas in wrath sent and said that the Diet should 
sit no longer puhlicly. And the next year he came 
to see it himself. 

Then, in a lofty voice and manner, he spoke in 
French to the deputies sitting round, not treating it 
as a Russian nation, Before he left the city that 
night, the minds of the Poles were bent to rebel 

Then, on a November evening, the boys of the 
military school marched to the fortress of the town. 
" We will fight for Poland," they cried ; " give us 
cartridges." " Take them from the Eussians," cried 
their leaders. At that they marched upon the 
fiuasian barracks. The few soldiers fled in terror, 
and the Poles took their guns aud ammunition. 
Then they marched to the palace of Constantine, 

But Constantine was gone ; he had fled for fear. 
Then the Poles were triumphant, and gathered a 
council together in the city. 

There was fierce quarrelling and disputing. Por 
some cried out, " Let us fight against Russia, and 
win back our freedom ;" and others, " That is no use ; 
we are not strong enough. Let us ask Russia humbly 
to give us free laws and reform," 

So they sent, and asked Nicholas. But the Iron 
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^fflmperor's auswer came back, stern and firm— 
" Poland shall gain nothing by rebellion." 

Then those who wished for war rejoiced, and they | 
chose their leader, hnt he was a weak man, whol 
knew little of war. Then they declared boldly that! 
" the Czars of Kussia had no right to rule in I 
Poland." 

INow came a time of iierce war and terrible 
bloodshed, — the Eussians fighting against the Poles, 
and the Poles quaireUing among themselves. The 
Poles fought bravely, and at first gained glorious 
■victories. But who can save a nation that is 
divided in itself ? As Russia had fallen before the 
Tartars, so Poland fell before the Eussi. 

For in the streets of Warsaw there were q^uarretaj 
between the Poles, and fights and bloody i 

tOne leader after another was set up and deposed. 
One party after another gained the upper hand, and 
ruled as it willed. 

So the day came when the Russians climbed up J 
the walla of Warsaw, and the hope of the Poles wasi 
over. They prayed for peace. And Nicholas gavaJ^ 
them a hard peace. He took away the freedom < 
Poland for ever. There were to be no more Diets 
no more Polish troops. 

So the Poles were servants to Russia. And when ' 
Nicholas beard that all waa quiet, he thought that 
things were safe and he could rule as he willed. 
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But he did not know that his deed had only kiUed 
for him a weak enemy, and had roused up mighty 
enemies in Europe. 

For the French people had felt great pity for the 
Poles. They had tried in vain to make their Govern- 
ment help them. Now that trouhlea had come upon 
them they helped them nobly. They built schools 
for their children, and gave homes to the Polish 
exiles. When Nicholas saw this he was angry. 

And another nation was gradually becoming a 
foe to Russia. That was England. For in China 
and through Asia the English and EuBsians were 
each fighting to win the Asian tribes. And when 
one gained the other could not gain. So they 
watched one another with jealous eyes, like dogs 
that have each their own food, and would steal the 
other's if they did not fear to lose their own. 

But Nicholas could not yet afford to make wai' 
on England, for troubles were growing everywhere. 

Turkey, that great old enemy of the Russians, was 
the trouble nearest home. Nicholas had had a 
short war with the Turks about two points. First, 
he wished to help the Greeks, who were trying to 
win independence; and secondly, he wanted to 
gain freedom for the Christians in Bulgaria, wMch 
belonged, as you know, to Turkey. 

Now the Turks were afraid that they would lose 
their power over Bulgaria. So they constantly 
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^H agreed to treaties when they could not help them^fl 

^V selves, and then hroke them as soon as they got thel 

^1 chance. 

^P Try to think of these nations of Europe as of difiJ 
ferent children living together. They have (juarrelsJ 
and some join together against the others. Som^'B 
are like strong elder children, some are smaller andj 
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Just now, you see, France, one child, is angry wift 
Enssia, because she thinks that Russia has beei 
very cmel to poor little Poland, who is like a 
younger, weaker child. And Turkey and Eusaiiri 
are q^narrelling about the same sort of thing. Fotf^ 
Turkey has been ill-treating the province of Bul- 
garia, which is weak and small, and Russia is angry 
about that. Also, quite secretly, she wishes to take 
Bulgaria for herself; and she would like to drive J 
Turkey out of Europe altogether. 

Because France and Turkey both were augi-y witl 
Eussia, they began to agree to join together againrt 
her — not openly, but they sent friendly messagt 
to each other, 

Eussia saw that, and was afraid that if Turkey 
and France joined together they would be stronger 
than she was. So she thought she would make 
friends with England. But very foolishly she sentj 
this message : " If England will join me, I do no^ 
care much about what the others think or do. 
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vant to take Bulgaria for myself, and perhapB 

Constantinople too." 

When England heard that, she was afraid that 
Russia would get too strong if she drove the Turks 
away and took their land. So, instead of joining 
Russia, she began to make friends with France and 
Turkey. 

Just at this moment Turkey broke her word 
about Eulgftria. So Russia sent a large army into 
Turkey. That was as if one child struck the other 
a blow in the face. 

Turkey did not strike back at once. There was a 
meeting of all the Powers — to talk about it, like a 
meeting of children to settle a quarrel. But it was 
of no use ; Turkey demanded that Russia should take 
her army away at once. But Russia answered that 
she would not. England too told France what 
Russia had said about those "others," and told 
Austria and Prussia tuo. That made them all so 
angry that Austria and Prussia agreed that they 
would certaiidy not help Russia, while France 
joined England and Turkey to fight Russia. 

Now you see how matters stood. 

A terrible war began. For a time they foi^ht 
uear Turkey, but France and England did not mean 
to stop in Turkey. The great English and French 
fleets, joined together, came sailing grandly into the 
Black Sea.. When the Russian sailors saw them. 
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t they said to one another, " We must draw back ; it is 
f no use to try to fight these fleets." 

Then the Alhes, who were rich in ships, sent some 
to sail up the Baltic, and tliere they fought and 
won. Others went up to the "White Sea, and to the 
cold north of Siberia. 

Meanwhile the Russians were fighting in Turkey, 
and they were trying in -vain to take a Turkish 
city, Silistria. But they could not take it, And 
the Kussian camp there was misery. For 
all- roimd men lay dying of cholera and fever, 
and bad food. And no one knew on one night 
if he would see another morniog. And men said 
to one another, " This cannot last ; we must leave 
Turkey." 

At last even the Iron Emperor Nicholas saw it 
too. And with a heavy heart he left Turkey, and 
sent to say that he was marching away into Russia. 
But it was too late. Tor already the great generals 
of the French and EngHsh and Turkish army had 
met together and settled, " We will not be satisfied 
with driving Euasia away from Turkey. We will 
go on, and attack the Euaaian land." 

So in September the great alhed fleet sailed across 
the Black Sea. And thousands on thousands of 
soldiers landed on the little three-cornered island of 
the Crimea. So the Crimean War began. 

I do uot mean to tell you much about it. It is 



all too long and too fulL Some day you will read 
it for yourselves. 

The great town that the Allies had to take was 
Sebastopol. And in a splendidly courageous spirit 
the Russians set themselves to defend it. They 
raised ramparts round it of the stone of the island, 
and merchants and soldiers and sailors worked all 
at once at the great earthworks. 

Meanwhile the Allies had won great battles : — the 
battle of the Alma, and the battle of Balaclava, with 
the glorious charge of the Light Brigade. It was a 
iieice and terrible war, and the slaughter and the 
deaths were ghastly. 

But the great thing for Russia was that a great 
awakening was coming upon her. For every- 
where the Kussians were beaten, and in spite of 
their vast army they could not fight against the 
Europeans. 

And why not ? Because the government of the 
Eusaiana was corrupt, and the Russian soldiers were 
not free men, but slaves. Everywhere, even under 
the iron hand of Nicholas, there had been theft 
going on among the public officers. And none 
could truat his fellow, ot feel sure that he would be 
upright and honest. And the Russian soldiers had 
no free glorying in their country, for. they were 
sometimes even beaten to make them charge more 
fiercely. The bravery which comes from fear of 
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^pymiiahment can never match the bravery from love^l 
Bnd desire to save a loved country. 

So the whole Euasian nation awoke suddenly 1 
and cried out for the freedom without which it was 1 
sick and weak. "All these years," they said, "we I 
have not murmured at our taxes, or at our hard 1 
government at the hands of Nicholas, for we thought, J 
although we suffered, that our nation v 
among the nations of Europe. But now we aee her 1 
despised and weak and conquered, and Nicholaa | 

tis nothing but a petty tyrant." 
Then the patriots and learned men of Kussia I 
helped to give expression to her ciy. And they I 
wrote books, calling on her to arise and break her \ 
fetters. Thus spoke one :- 
" Arise, Russia ! awake from thy long sleep. ■ 
O Czar, thou wert to Russia as a god upon earth. 
Thou hast sought nothing but power. Thou hast 
forgotten Eussia, But Truth has at length arisen." 
And the Czar in his palace heard those words 
and that cry. And his lips grew pale with pain, i 
and hia heart was broken within him, that the I 
voice of his nation should thus cry out against ' 
him. Still his mind was too rigid and too stiff J 
to bend to new wants and fresh ways. "My | 

lor," he said, " may do what he will ; I can- I 

inge." 
the heart of the Iron Emperor was broken, 
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and he only longed to die. He went out in 
the bitter winds of the Bussian winter, and so fell 
iU. 

Then he sent to the cities of Eussia, saying, " The 
Emperor is dying." 

So died the Iron Emperor. 
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I FKEEING THE SERFS. 

' And now for the last few years o£ which I shall tell 

I you. When the Iron Emperor died, he left two 

heavy hurdens upon his son. For the Crimean War 

was to be ended, and Russia was to have her 

freedom. 

I cannot now tell you much of Nicholas's son, 

1 Alexander ii. He had a hard reign, a heavy task, 

and a sad end. And he worked for the right, and 

you must honour him and pity him for his sorrows. 

Inside the great city of Sebastopol there was 

■ fear and dismay. For when the men looked out 

I they saw the French and English guns pointing 

I their thousand black mouths ; and when the officers 

counted their men they found they had lost 18,000 

in the last month from the milKons of hursting 

shells and bombs, and deadly gear. And round 

them were crushed roofs and broken walls, and dead 

bodies lying. So one September day at noon, when 

the sun was beating down, the French made a great 
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charge on the broken wa.ll of the city, and Sebaatopol 
was taken. The Russians fled to the north of the 
Crimea with saddened hearts full of fear. Then 
throughout the land men knew the war could not 
last much longer. And it was only a few months 
before Alexander was forced to treat with the 
sovereigns who were his enemies. And peace was 
^ signed — a sad, hard peace for Russia. For she lost 
her right of protecting the Christians in Turkey, 
and her right to hold the Black Sea and keep in it 
her fleet. So the cause for which Peter the Great 
and Catharine, and their successors, had fought and 
worked was lost. 

Yet the Russians had not time to think or sorrow 
much for their defeat. Tor on the very day when 
Alexander announced to them that the war was 
ended and the Black Sea lost, he said also — 

" Goverament and the laws shall be greatly 
reformed." And at that the people rejoiced, for they 
knew it meant — the freeing of the serfs. 

Then all the voices that had been hushed for fear 
of Nicholas spoke freely, and they said, " We have to 
fight in the name of the highest truth. "We must 
thank the war which has opened our eyes to the 
dark side of our nation's life." Now you may 
perhaps think that Alexander's work was easy when 
the nation's will went along with him. But it was 
, task hard beyond all that you can fancy. Fttt 
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^Pthe EusaiEins were hoping for so much. All the aerfa 

were saying, '* Now we shall be quite free, and own 

our land we live on. That ivill be given as free." 

And they hoped and longed for a glorious freedom 

B^for themselves, and for freedom aJl in a minute. 

^B Tet they could not have it. For how were the 

^BjDiasteis to be paid for the taking away of theii 

^■Bervants and their lands ? Those masters were a 

^nreat difficulty. They made up their minds, and said, 

^F" We will not let the Czar take from us our servants 

and riches mthout paying us for them. We will 

stand on our rights." 

And another difficulty. The Czar had no men ' 
to help him. And this partly for a very odd n 
Each State official worked a good deal alone ; often 
each had an assistant whom he chose — a kind of 
clerk. When the official gave up his post, this 
assistant often took hie place. Now the officials 
generally chose assistants who were less clever than 
they were. Tlien when these assistants became 
officials they chose assistants less clever still, and so 
on, till all the officials were very stupid men. 

And so you can understand how difficult Alex- 
ander's work was. For the people were expecting 
almost more than they could have, and the nobles 
were determined they should not have it, and there 
were very few men wise enough to help them to it. 
And yet in spite of all that, Ale-xjinder did his J 
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work. I cannot tell you the names of the grand 
men who helped him to do it, and the difficulties 
against which they had to fight. They examined 
carefully as to what right the serfs had to the land 
they lived on. They told how the Eussians had been 
free men, as you know, till the act of Boris Godounof 
that made them slaves, and how the land was theirs 
by right. And at last they made an end, and put 
out this decree, and the Emperor put his sign and 
seal to it. This ia whaC it said : " On the 19th of 
October 1861, the peasants are to be free. They 
are to live on the land where they now live, and to 
pay a rent for it to their nobles who own it, of 
money or of labour. But this rent need not last 
They may buy their land from the nobles, and own 
it tor ever; and for this end the State will lend 
them money." 

So this Decree of Emancipation was read aloud 
to the peasants in all the churches. 

And the Eussian land was free. 
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'Eicht Years in Cevlon. With 6 

IllusEralions. Crown Bvo.. 31. 6d. 

The Rifle and tiie Hound in CF.f- 

LON. 6 llliisiraliona. Cr. 8vo. , 31. 6,f . 






Ruined Cities or 
t*ND: beiDga Record ol 
■aj Eip^ralivn in 1B91. 
't3 Plales, and J04 llluGti 
'ixt. Cr. Bvo.. 7J. 6rf. 



Mashoka- 

EKU.va.l\on 
With Mip, 



Bent.— Works by ]. Theodoke Be 
F.S.A., F.K.G.S— fonrtnu^, 
TheSachedCitv of THE Ethiopia 
being a Record of Travel and ] 
search in Abyssinia in 1893. Wit 
Plaies and 65 Illuslraclons in 
Teit. Bvo., 181. 

Boothby.— On the Wallaby; 

Through the East and ^Vcross ^ 

Iralia. By GUV BOOTHBV. Bvo., 1 

Braasey. — Works by the late Li 

Bhassev. 

The Last Voyage to India a 
Australia in the ' Sunbeai 
With ChartsanJ Maps, and 40 111 



CHbinet Edition. With Map an 
llluslrations. Crown 8vo., 7J. I 

Silver Library Edition. WtiV 
lllustraiiona. Crown Svo-, •^. ' 




Sunshine and Stobm in tbb East. 

Ubrary Edtiion. Willi 3 Maps and 

141 lllustratloDi. 8vo., au. 
" ■ ■ \\<|([, J Maps and 



[4tllus 



iwnBvo 



Popular Edilion, Wilb 103 Illuslra* 

lions. 410., 6d, sewed, is. cloth. 

In the Tradeb, the Txopice, and 

TH» ' BOARIHO FOHTieS". 

kCabinei EdiiioD. Wiih Mapimd aao 
Illustralions. Crown avo., 71. &/. 
h>pu1ar Edition. With 183 lUustta- 
lions. 410,. &/. sewed, u, cloih. 
BKEE VOTAcaS in THE ' SuNBElUt '. 
PopuLir Edition. 346 Illuslrations. 
410., su. &/. 
Bryden.— Kloof AND Karoo: Spon. 
L,egpnd. and Natural Hiitoiy in Cape 
Colony. By H, A. BRvniiH. 17 lllus- 



The English in thb West Indies: 

or the Bow of Ulysses, With 9 lllus- 

iratfona. Cr. 8to, . 11. bds. , ai. dd. cl, 

Ho'ward.-LiFE with Tkans-Sjbkrian 

Savages. By B, Douglas Howard, 

M.A. Crown Bvo.,6j. 



Remarkable 
, Ballte-Fii^ld^ 
linking Passage 



n Bvo., 



Knight.— Works by E. F, Knight. 

The Cruise of thb ' Alerts"; the 

Narrative of a Search for Treasure on 

the Desert Island of Trinidad. 2 Maps 

and =3 Illuslrations, Cr. 8vo., 31. td. 

PWherb Three Empires Meet: aNar- 
nttive of Recent Travel in Kashmir, 
• Wealem Tibet. Baltislan, Ladak, 

liflea and Clutterbuck.— B. C, 1 

A Ramule in British Columbia, 

J. A. Lees and W. J. Clihthjibuck 

Jtnl/iors of ■ Three in Norway '. Wi ' 



:mtinued. 

i SInfe. By CHARLES MOi 

Crown 8vo,. 6j. 
Murdo oil.— From EotNUURGii totb 

Antarctic : An Artist's Noles bd 
Sketches during Ihe Dundee AnUTot 
Expediiion of 1893-93. By W, O. BOR 
MlTBD'CH, With a Chapter by W 
S. Bruce, Naturalist of the Barqai 
"Balxna". With a Maps. Svo., iS 
ITanasn.— Works by Dr. Fridtjo 
Nan SEN, 
The First Crossing of CMSBtn.Aiti 

With numerous lIlnslrBtioni and 

Map. Crown Bvo., -js. 6.i. 
Eskimo Life, Translated by WiLLIA 

Archer. Wlih 31 lilustiaiioos. Sra 

16;, 
Peary.— M* Arctic Journali aYo 

among Ice-Fields and E-ikimos. 1 
Josephine Diebitsch-Pearit, Wt 
19 Ptaies, 3 Sketch Maps, and 4 
Illustrations tn the Text "" " — 

HockhilL— TheLandoftheLamai 

Nolesof a JoumEy through China, Mo 
golia, and Tibet. By WiLLtAM WtiOi 
VILLE ROCKRILL, With a Maps a. 
61 lUustralions, Bvo., 151. 

Smith.— Climbing in ■ 

Isles. By W. P. Haskett Sum 

With llluslralions by Ellis Cash, ^ 

Part 1. England. Fcp, Sva, 31. 6 

Part II. Wales. Un ptepnTotia 

Pari IlL Scotland, \lnprcfaratiu 

Stephen. — The Platgroukd l^ 

Europe. By Lbslib Stephen, fbrmei 

President of the Alpine anb. "" 

Edition, with Additions ar" '" 

lions. Crown 8vo., Sj. ne 



Von Hob nol.— Disco veity of 

Rudolf and Stefanie : A Najrabve 
Count Samuel Teleki's Explorfi 
and Hunting Expedition in Easte 

I-ieutenant Ludwig von Hou'xb 
With 179 Illuslrations and s Maps. 
vols. 8vo,, 42J. 
Whiahaw.— Out of Doors in Ts*| 
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LONGMANS &■ CO.'S STAN£IASD AND GENERAL WOBfCS. 

Sport and Pastime. 
THE BADUINTON LIBRABV. 

ity iheDuKE of Beaufort, K.G., assisied byAOFBRo E. T.Wat! 



"ARCHERY. By C. J. LongHAU and 
CoL H. Walrono. Wiih Conlribu- 
IJODS by Mis; Lsgh and Viscount 
Dillon. Wkh 195 niuscmiDas. 
Crown 8vo. , toj. 6d, 

ATHLETICS AND FOOTBALL. By 
Montague Sheahuan. With 






. (-d. 



BIG GAME SHOOTING. ByC. PHIl- 

LIPPK-WOLLEY, F. C. SELOUS, St. 
GBOKGK LlTTLEDALE, &c. With 150 
lUuslraliQiiB, a vols., loj. 6d. each. 
BOATING. ByW.E. WOODGATE. Wilh 
&n Introduciion by the Rev. Edmohd 
WABKB^D.D., andaChapteron ' Row- 
,' by R. Harvey Mason. 



glUus 



Cr.e 



U.6J. 



COURSING AND FALCONRY. By 
Harding Cox and the Hon. Gerai.d 
Lascelles. With 76 IlliisliAtion^. 
Crown avo. , loj. dd. 

CRICKET, ByA.G.STEELandlheHon. 
R. H. LvTTELTOM. With Contribu- 
tions by Andrew Lang, R. A. H. Mit- 
chell, W. G, GttACE, and F. Gale. 
Wilh 64 Illustrations. Cr. 8va. , loi, bd. 

CYCLING. By VISCOUNT Bt/RY (Earl 
ol Albemarle), K.C.M.G.. and G. 
l-Acr HiLLiEB. With So lUusUa- 
tions. Crown 3vo., loi. 6d. 

DRIVING. ByiheDuKEOFBEAUFORT. 
With 65 IlluslfHliona. Cr. 8vo. , loi. 6-f. 

FENCING, BOXING, AND WREST- 
LING. By Walter h. Pollock, F. 
C, Grove, C. Prevost, E. B. Mitcheli,, 
and Walter Armstrong. Wilh 4a 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo,. xos. 6d. 

FISHING, ByH, Cholmondeli:y-Pkh- 

NELL, With Contributions by the 

Uarqi;» of Exeter, Hunry R. 

Francis, Major John P. ThahbknE, 
K Da VIES, R. B. Mak- 



W. &<:. 



1, and Grayling, 



, Bylh 
K,G., and Mowbray Morris. 
Contributions by the Eabl Ot ! 
FOLE AND Berkshire, Rev, E, W 
Davies, Digky Collins, a 
E. T, Watson. With s3 lUusirati 
Crown Bvo.. loi. td. 
MOUNTAINEERING. ByC. T. Dl 
Sir F. Pollock, Bart. , W. M. COMW 
Douglas Frsshfield, 
THEWS, 8c, With 108 



RACING AND STEEPLE- CHASI! 

By the Earl oi' Suffolk a 

SHIRE, W. G. Craven, 

Coventry, &e. With ^i lllustrali 






i.6d. 



RIDING AND POLO. By Cap 
Robert Weir, J, Moray Brown, 
Duke of Beauport, K,G., the E 

ofSUFFOI.KANDBEBKSHIBe.Sc. 1 

V) llUistroliona. Cr, Bvo., lor. 6d. 
SHOOTING, By LordWALSlNGHAK 
Sir Ralph PAyne-Gallwby, - 
With Contributions by Lord Loi 
Lord C. L, Kerr, the Hon. G. I 
CELLES, and A. J. Stuart- Wortl: 
■■ ■ ' "'^ ■ ■ and Covert. With i 



With 



KrW. G.Sjmpson. Ban,, Lord 'Wti-i^X 

-OO. H. S. C. EVKKARD, ASt.SE'f 
TO. and other Writers. WivVi J 



nil 
Vol, II. Moor and Marsh. 

Illustrations, Cr, Sio 

SKATING, CURLING," TOBO 

NING, AND OTHER ICE SPOR 

By J, M. Heathcote. C. G. Tebbi 

T. Maxwell Witham, the Rev. ; 
Kekk, Oruono Haeb, aud Col 
Buck With 084 lllustTBiions, Cn 
8yo., 101. 6d. 

SWIMMING. By Archibald Smcx 

and William Henry, With 119 B 
trations. Cr. Svo., loj. M. 
TENNIS. LAWN TENNIS, R 
QUETS. AND FIVES. By J. M, 

C. G, Hhathcotk, E, O. Plkydi 

BouvERiE and A. C AiNGER. V 

Contributions by the Hon. A, Lyti 

TON, W, C, Masshall. Miss L. D 

&c. With 79 Illustrations, C, Bro,, lOit: 

YACHTING. 

Vol, I. Cruising. Construction, Raa 

Rules,Fitting-Onl,Ac. BySirEuWJ 

SUI^IVAH, BarL, Lokd BhaS 

K .C, B. , C E,. ?«?i'i,fei«cvft..^^ 
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sport and PaAtimo—eaittinufd. 
Fur and Feather Series. 

Edited by A. E. T. WATSON. 

THE PARTRIDGE. Natural History. THE GROUSE. Nawta! Histoiybyl 

bv the Rev. H. A Macphkhson; Re*. H. A. Macphbsson ; ShoolJi 

Shooting, by A. J. Stuart-WoRtlcv ; ■- " " " "' " ■ 

Cookery, by Geohgk SaintsbukY. 
With II full-page Ulustniiions and 
Vignette by A. Tn or burn, A J. 

STUABT-WoBTLKr, and C. WHVMraR, 



:i by A ]. 
Stuart- WoRTLKY. Crown Bvo., 51. 

WILDFOWL. BylheHon.JOHNScorr- 
MoNTAGU, M.P.,&c. IHustiaieiJ by A. 
J. Stuart Wortlsy. A Thohburn, 
and others. [/n frtparaiian. 



by A j, Stuabt-Wortlkv -, Cookerji 
by George Saintsburv. With r 
ULuslrations by ]. Stuabt-WohTu 
and A, THOKBURK. and various IXi 
grams in the Teit. Crown Svo., 51. 

THE HARE AND THE RABBITT E 
the Hon. Gerald Lascellrs, &c. 

r/n firtfiaraliai 

THE PHEASANT. By A. J. Stuar-T™ 
WoHTLEY. the Rev. H. A. M acphhrsoi 
nnd A J. Innes Shand, 

I'H preparaHm 



Campbell-Walkar.— The Correct 



US. 6d. 

DEAD SHOT (THE); or, Sportsman's 
Complete Guide. Being a Treatise on 
ibe Use of the Guo, with Rudimentary 
and Finishing Lessons on the Art (^ 
Shooting Game of all kinds, also 
Game Driving, Wild-Fovfl and Rgeon 
Shooting, Dog Breaking, etc By 
Makksman. Crown 8vo., loj. 5rf. 

Falkoner,— Games, Ancient AND Ohi- 

KNTAL, AND HOIV TO PLAY ThEIiL 

By Edward Falkener. With nume- 
rous Pbotogiaphs, Diagrams, Ac. 8yo.. 



Ford.— The Theory AND Practice of 
Archery. By Horace Ford. New 
Edition, thoroughly Revised snd Re- 
wrllten by W. Butt, M.A. With a Pre- 
IkceliyC. 3. Longman, M.A Bvo., 141, 

Fowler.— Rkcollbctions of Old 
Country Life, Social, Political, Sport- 
ing, and Agriculluial. ByJ.K.FowLKB 
(" Rusticus''), formerly eJ Aylesbury. 
With Portrait and 10 Illusttalions. 8vo.. 
lot. 6d. 

FrEittoifl.— A Book on Angling: or. 
Treatise on the Art of Fishing in ev—y 
Branch ; including full Illustmtffll List 
of Salmon Flies. By Francis Francis. 
With rortroii nnd Coloured "' ■ '^ 



JSawA-sr.— Ths Diary o 



HEHian.— Cbess ( 



„ Openings. _ 

Fheo. W.Longman, Fcp.8vo.,2f.M 
Maakelyne.— Sharps and Flats; 
Complete Rerelation of the Secrets i 
Cheating at Games of Chance and Skjl 
By John NeviL Maskhlynb, Of tt 
Egyptian Hall. With 6a lUuitralian: 
Crown 8vo., 6j. 



Letters to Voung 
Series). On tQc Chi 
Gun. With 41 tllusl 
71. 6i 

Lettersto Young Shooters. (Secon 
Series). On the Production. Presern 
tion.andKillingofGame. WithDira 
tions in Shooting Wood-Pigeons an 
Breaking-in Rebievers. With a Pa 
— ■- -' -■--. Author, and 103 D' 



Crowr 



r. 6d. 



Polo.— The Theory of the Modse 

Scientific Game of Whist. 

Pole. F.R.S, Fep. Bvo., zr. 6rf. 

Proctor.— Works hy R. A. PROCToa 

How to Play whist: with tm 

Laws and Etiquette of Whisi 

Crown Bvo. , 31. bit. 

HouE Whist: an Easy Guide to C 



;l Play 






Konalda.— The Fly-Fisher'b Enw 
uoLOGY. By Alfred Ronalds. Wil 

coloured Representations of the Nalun 
■■'■■■ ■ WidiaoCi' 



Plate 



Bvo.. 14J. 



Wileooks. TheSea Fisherman : Coi 

Colonel prising die Chief Methods of Hook ai 

Utvc Tatiinft id the BriLisb and olh 

IJonsla foujif Sporlamen ", With an\ Seaa, »nft«.BW.i»t'\iswi'¥i«i.?ffi».i. w. 

Ja/ipduction by Sir Ralph PAVNa-\ BoalmK.B'jVC.-W^^^oc.ss.mjuna 

^^mfver. Ban. avoir. 8vo., 335. \ CvQwna^o.. bi- 
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Bteel,— Works by John Heney Steel. 

A Treatise on the Disbasbs of the 

DOO. BB Uluswslioiu, 8vo„ loi. 6rf. 

A Tbkatise on the D(ssases of 

THE Ox. With iig lllustralions. 



Veterinary Medicine, &c. 

Fitawygram.- 



'Stonehenge."— ThbDogin Heal': 
AM3 Disease. By "STONKHttNOE 
With 8+ Illuslraiions Svo. , 71. 6d, 



The Dog. Wilt 



Mental, Moral, and Political PhiloBopliy. 

LOG/C. SHETORIC. PSYCHOLOGY, ETC. 



IF Logic. By 

Aristotle.— Works by. 

The Politics; G. Be kker's Greek Text 
of Books I., III-. IV. (VIl.), wiih sn 
English TranslHtion by W. R Hol- 
land, M.A ; and short Inlroductory 
Essays by A. Lang, M.A Crown 
BYO.,71. f-'- 

Thk Politics: Intioduclory Essays. 
By Andrew Lang (from Bolland aiid 
Lang's ' Polities'). Cr. Bvo., 11. 6d. 

The Ethics: Greek Teit. Illustrated 
with Essay and Notes. By Sir Alex- 
ander Grant, Ban, a »ols. Bvo. , 



Thb Nicomachean Ethics : Newly 

Translated inlo English. By Rodert 

Williams. Crown Svo. , yj. dd. 

W' An iNTKODUfTTlON TO ARISTOTLE'S 

^ Ethics. Books I.-IV. (Book X. c. 

■ vi.-ix. in ea Appendix.) With a con- 

V Ihiuous Analysis and Notes. By the 

I Rev. E, MooKE.D.D. Cr. 8vo..toj.6i' 

Baoon. — Works by Francis Bacon. 

Complete Works. Edited by R. 1 

Ellis, J. Spedding. and D. I 

Heath. 7 vols, Svo. , £3 13s. td. 

LktteHS and Life, including all h 

occasional Works. Edited by Jami 

SpedCINO. 7 vols. Bvo,, jf4 



By 



D.D. 
loi. 6rf. 
TheEssaVb. With Introduction, Noit 
and Index. By E. A. ABBOrr. D.l 
avola. Fop. Bvo., 61. TheTeitat 
Index only, wilhont Introdnetion ai 
Notes, in One Volume. Fcp. Bve 



Sa,in. — Works by AleiAndh 
LL.D. 

Mental Science. Crown 8vi 
Moral Science, Crown Bvo 
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Logic, Deductive and Induc 
Part L, 41. Part 11., 6j. hd. 

Practical Essays. Crown Svo., 3 
Bray.— Works by Charles Bbat. 

The Philosophy of Necessity : 
LawinMindasin Matter. Ci.Bvo., 



Bray.— Elements of Mobality, 
Easy Lessons for Home and Sch 
Teaching. By Mn. Charles BRi 



on of itsprobleii 

ovo., 141. 
DavidBon. — The Logic of Defi: 

T30N, Explained and Applied. 

William L. Davidson, M.A Cri 

Bid,. 61. 
Green.— The Wokks of Thomas Hi 

GkEEN. EditedbyR. L. NetT 

Vols. 1. and 11. Philosophical Wot 
8V0..161. each. 
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Mental, Moral and Political Philosophy — continued. 



Hearn.— The Ahvan Household : 






By ' 



HodgHon.— Works by Shaowobth H. 
Hodgson. 
TiMK AND Spacb: a Metaphysical 

Essay, Bvo., i6r. 
The Theokv oe Phactick : an Ethical 

Inquiry, avals. Bvo., 24J. 
The Philosophy op Rkflkction. a 

Hume.— The Philosophical Wokks 
OF Davii] Hume. Edited by T. H. 
GKEENandT. H.Grose. 



t.'i^i 



aSj. Treatise of Human Nati 



JollnBtone.— A Shoi 

TO THE StUDV op 

HENCE Johnstone. 
Cr, Bva., 3S. bd. 



With 



L 

■ JbneB.— An Introduction to Gene- 

K SAL Logic By E. E. Constance 

H Jones. Cr. Sva. , 41. &/. 

BS'lBtinian.— The Institutes at Jtrs- 

W TiNian; taUn TeM, chiefly ihat of 

^ Huschke. with English Introduction, 

Translalion, Notes, and Summary, By 

Thomas C. Sandahs, M.A. Bvo. iBj. 

Kant,— Works by luMANUEL KANT. 

Critique of Practical Reason, and 

Other Works on the Theory of 

Ethics. TranslaledbyT. K.Abbott, 

aU With Memoir. Bvo., isj. 6J. 

Introduction to Logic, and his 

ElssAY on the Mistaken Subtilty 

OF THE Four Figumes. Translated 

li Notes by 



i. T. COLERID 



E. Bvo 



, 6j. 



Ililliok.— H.INDBOOK TO MILL'S SYS- 
TEM OP Logic By Rev. A. H, KiL- 
I.ICK, M.A. Crown Bvo., 31. (^. 

Ciadd. — WorlM by George Turnbl'll 
lii.EMENTS OF Physiological. -Psy- 
OuTLiNBS OF Physiological Psy- 
Soience for Academies and Colleges, 




Iiadd,— Works by G. T. Ladd.— 
PsvcBoT,oGv, Descriptive *»_ 
PLAHAToay : a Treatise of ihe Pl__ 
mena, Laws, and Developmeol 4 
Human Menial Life. Sto., au. 1 

Lewes.— The HiSTOHvopPHiLosoim>1 
from Tliales to Comle. By GEOtlS ' 
Henrv Lewes, a vols. Bvo., .^w, 

Max Miiller.— Works by F, MaxMBi- 
The Science of Thought. Bvo., ki, 



Mill, a vols. Bvo. 
Mill.— Works by John Stijaht Mill 
A System of Logic, Cr. 8vd. 
On Liberty. Ct. Bvo.. u, ^rf 



Utilitarianism. Bva, 51. 



Bidgwick.— Distinction : and 
Cnlieism of Belief. ByALSRSnS 
WICK, Crown Bva., 6j, 



Sully,- Works by James Sum,?. 
The Human Mind : a Text-book 

Psychology, a vols, Bvo, , aw, 
OUi'^iilNES OF PSYCHOLOGV, 8Ta, 9 

"PBE Teacher's Handbook or P: 



Bmnburne.— Picture Lootc- 
Aiiempt to Popularise the ScImc 
Reasoning. By Alfred Jambs Si 
BURNE, M.A, With 33 -Wc ■ 



tONGMANS 6* CO:S STANDARD AND GBNBSAL WORKS. 

Mental, Moral and Political Philosophy — continued. 

E Neces- Zeller.— Works by Dr. Edward i 






Thorn son. — Outlines of t 
SAHV Laws ok Thought; a ircause 

on Pure and Appli«l Logic. By Wll^ 

LiAM Thomson, D.D., fori 

Archbishop of York. Post 8 
Webb.— The Veil of Isis; aSoriesof 

Essays on Idralism. B/ T. E. Webb. 

8vo,. loi. bd. 
Wbately.— Works by R. Whately, 

D.D. 

Bacon's Essays. Wiih AnnoUitioii. 
By B. WHATELlf. Bvo., loi. e<d. 

Elements op Logic Cr. 8vo. , 41. 6d. 

Elements of Rhutoric, Cr. 8vo.. 
4f. id. 

Lessons on Reasoning. Fcp. Bvo., 



Reichel, M.A. Crown 8vo.. 

Outlines of thb HrsTOKV of Ghek 

PHIUSSOPHY. Tranjilaled by S ^^ 

F. Alleyne and EvelVn AbbotI 



UAHUALS OP CATHOLIC PHILOSOPHY. 

(StonyktiTst Series.) 



A Manual of Political Economy. 

By C. S. Devas, M.A. Cr. Bvo., 61. 6rf. 
FiHST Principles of Knowledge, &? 

John Rickaby, S.J. Crown Bvo., 51. 
General Met A FKVsics. By John Rick- 



Moral Philosophy (Ethics andNati 
HAL Law). By Joseph Rickaby, S., 
Crown 8vo., 51, 

Natural Tkbologv. By BKiWAa 
BOEDDEH, S.J. Crown Bvo., 6j. ' ' 

Psychology. By Michael Mahei 



History and Science of Language, &o. 



DavidHon.— Lea DING and Important 
English Wokds; Explained and Ex- 
emplified. By William L. David- 



Qrabain.— English Synonyms, CIeissi- 
fied and Explained : with Practical 
Exercises, By G. F. Graham. Fcp. 

Max Miiller.— Works by F. Max 

MiTLLER, 

The Science op Language, Founded 
on Lectures delivered at the Royol 



Max MiiUer.— Works by F, Mi 
MuLLER— conrtnuerf. 

Three Lectures on the Scibn( 
OF Language, and its Place 1 
General Education, delivered 
Oxfonj, 1B89. Crown Bvo., y. 



pression of Ideas and assisE in UterK 
Composition, ^ Peter Mark Roge 
M.D.,F,R,S. Recomposed Ihronghoii 
enlarged and improved, partLy from ll 
Author's Notes, and with a full Ind 
by the Amhcr's Son, JoHN LE' 
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Aahley.— ENOLrsH 
AND Theokv, Bj W. J, A 
- "-11., Si. 



Political Economy and Eaonomics. 

Mill.— Political Econouv. By Jo 






1. 6d. 



Part 



Bagehot. — EcoNOMCC Studies. 

WAJ.TKK BAGEHOT, 8vo., lol. ( 

Btumett — Phacticablk S 
Essays on Social Ryfomi. 6] 
S. A. and Mrs. Bahnett. Cr 

Braseey.— Papers ... . _"_ 

WoKK AND Wages. By Lord Brass by. 



Devaa. — A Manual of Political 
Economy. By C. S. DaVAs, M.A. 
Crown8vo.,6i. 6rf. iMamialsofC'Uluilic 
Phihso/hy. ) 

DowelT.— A HisTOHV o? Taxation 
AND Taxes in England, from the 
Earliest Times to Ihe Year 1885. By 
Stephen Dowei.l (4 vols. 8vo.) "-'" 
I. Qiid II. The History of Tai 
HIS. Voli 111. and IV. The Hlslory oi 
Taxes, au. 



Taa Elbments o. 



D Phactice of Bank- 



Ths Theorv of Credit. Svo. Vol. 
I. lOj, nel. Vol. II., Panl., 4J. &;. 
Vol. II. Part II., loi. 6d. 



Shirres.— An Analvses of the Ie 
OF Economics. By L, P. Shir 
B.A.iSonielimeFiiianceUndBT-Secrelai 
of the Governmenl of BenBal. Crow 
Svo., 6j. 

Symea.— Political Econout: a i 
Texi-book of Polltica] Economy, ' 
Problems for Solmion, and ftinlL . 
ip piemen lary Reading. By Ptof. J. 



Toynbee,— Lecttures on the 1 
DUSTBlAL Revolution of the 18 
Centuhv in England, By Arnoi 
Toynbee. With a Memoir of tl 
Auihor by R Jowett. 8yo,, ioj. 6rf 



■Webb.— THE HIS' 



Practical Hints ■ 



■ TiAl 



PlatnAoviceaboutLjpeInsu hanc 



ETolation, Anthropology, &o. 

by Edward Clodd. Lubbock.— The 



a Plain A 



OIodd.-Worfcs 
Thb Story of Creati 

count of Evolution. Wilh 77 lEustra 
tiono. Crown Bvo.. 31. 6rf. 
1 Primer of Evolution : beinfi f 



Popular Abridged 

Story of Creation'. Wilh lUiist. 

Fep. 8vo,, II, 6d. {/n the Pr/si. 

Huth.— The Marriage of near Kin, 

considered with Respect lo the Law of 

Nalions, Ihe Result of Eiperience, and 

iJie Teacbitygs of Biology. By Alfred 

Henry Huth. Royal Bvo., 71. dd. 

!Jaa^.^Ct/STOU AND Mtth ; Studie 

of Early Usage and Belief. By Andrew 

i-AAG, M.A. With IK mustratiooa, 

'"'»'•> Bvo.. ^. &i. 



E Origin ofCivilisj 

1 the Primilive Condition 1 
Man. By Sir J. LuebOCk, Bait., M.I 
Withs Plalesandaolllustralionsin 
Teil. 8Ya.i8i, 
Homaiies. — Works by George J( 
Romanes, M.A., LL.D,, F.R.S. 
Dakwin, and After Darwin 
position of the DarwiniBD 
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Classioal Literature and Translations, &c. 



Abbott.— Hkllenica. A Collection of 
Essays on Greek Poetry, Philosophy, 
History, and Religion. Edited by 
Evelyn Abbott, M.A., LL.D. 8vo., 
idf. 
iBschylus.— Eumenidks of ^Eschy- 
LUS. With Metrical English Translation. 
By J. F. Da VIES. 8vo., js. 

Aristophanes.— The Acharnians of 
Aristophanes, translated into English 
Verse. By R. Y. Tyrrell. Crown 
8vo., I J. 

Becker. — ^Works by Professor Becker. 
Gallus : or, Roman Scenes in the Time 
of Augustus. Illustrated. Post Svo. , 
js, 6d. 
Charicles : or, Illustrations of the 
Private Life of the Ancient Greeks. 
Illustrated. Post Svo. , js. 6d. 

Cicero.— Cicero's Corr.'^spondence. 
By R. Y. Tyrrell. Vols. I., II., III. 
8vo., each i2j. Vol. IV., 15J. 

FamelL— Greek Lyric Poetry: a 
Complete Collection of the Surviving 
Passages from the Greek Song- Writing. 
Arranged with Prefatory Articles, In- 
troductory Matter and Commentary. By 
George S. Farnell, M.A. with 5 
Plates. 8vo., i6j. 

Harrison.— Myths of the Odyssey 
in Art and Literature. By Jane 
E. Harrison. Illustrated with Out- 
line Drawings. 8vo., i8j. 

Jjang.— Homer and the Epic. By 
Andrew Lang. Crown 8vo., gs. net. 

Mackail.— Select Epigrams from 
the Greek Anthology. By J. W. 
Mackail, Fellow of Balliol College, 
Oxford. Edited with a Revised Text, 
Introduction, Translation, and Notes. 
8vo., 16s. 



Plato.— Parmenides of Plato, Tcxt» 
with Introduction, Analysis, &c. By T. 
Maguire. 8vo. , JS. 6d. 

Rich.- A Dictionary of Roman and 
Greek Antiquities. By A. Rich. 
B.A. With 2000 Woodcuts. Crown 
8vo. , 7J. 6d. 

Sophocles.— Translated into English 
Verse. By Robert Whitelaw, M. A. , 
Assistant Master in Rugby School : late 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Crown 8vo., 8j. 6d, 

» 

Theocritus.— The Idylls of Theo- 
critus. Translated into English Verse. 
By James Henry Hallard, M.A. 
Oxon. Fcp. 4to. , 6s. 6d. 

Tyrrell.— Translations into Greek 
and Latin Verse. Edited by R. Y. 
Tyrrell. 8vo., 6s. 

Virgfil. — The iENEiD OF Virgil. Trans- 
lated into English Verse by John Con- 
INGTON. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

The Poems of Virgil. Translated 
into English Prose by John Coning- 
TON. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

The iENEiD of ViRGiL.freely translated 
into English Blank Verse. By W. J. 
Thornhill. Crown 8vo. , js. 6d. 

The ^neid of Virgil. Books *. to 
VI. Translated into English Verse 
by James Rhoades. Crown 8vo., 

Wilkins.— The Growth of the Hom- 
eric Poems. By G. Wilkins. Svo. 6s. 



Allingham.— Works 

ALL'NGHAM. 



Poetry and 

by William 



Irish Songs and Poems. With Fron- 
tispiece of the Waterfall of Asaroe. 
Fcp. 8vo., 6s. 

Laurence Bloomfikld. With Por- 
trait of the Author. Fcp. 8vo., 3J. 6d. 

Flower Pieces; Day and Night 
Songs; Ballads. With 2 Designs 
by D. G. RossETTi. Fcp. 8vo. , 6s. ; 
large paper edition, 12;. 



the Drama. 

Life and Phantasy: with Frontis- 
piece by Sir J. E. Millais, Bart., 
and Design by Arthur Hughes. 
Fcp. 8vo. , 6s. ; large paper edition, i2J. 

Thought and Word, and Ashby 
Manor: a Play. With Portrait of the 
Author (1865), and four Theatrical 
Scenes drawn by Mr. Allingham. Fcp. 
8vo., 6s. ; large paper edition, i2j. 

Blackberries. Imperial i6ino., 6s, 

Sets of the above 6 tioii. ma-^ ^ V«A. ^.-t 
\ ttni/ormhxilf-tarcKmen\>>wd.=MfMt>lr»***« 



Poetry and the Drama — continued. 



ArmHtT'OIig. — Works by G. F. Savagk 

ARUiTXONC. 

PoHMB: Lyrical and Dramatic. Fcp. 

King 'saul. ITbe Tragtdy of Israel, 

Parti.) Fcp, Bvo.cf 
King David. (The f ragedy of Israel, 

Part J L) Fcp. 8vo..6j. 
KiHG Solomon. (The Tragedy of 

Israel, Pan 111.) Fcp. B»o.. 6i. 
Uqone: aTragfdy. Fcp. 8vo.. tu. 
A Garland frou Greece^ Poem 

Fcp. Bvo. , 71. 6d. 
Stokiks of WrciCLOW: Poems. Fc] 

8VO., 7J. 6J. 

Mephistophei.bs in Bboaoclotm: 

Satire. Fep. 8vo,,^, 
On« in the Infinite ; a Poem. C 



Asia;«e. 

The Light op the Wohu) : or, ihe 

Qreal CoQsummation. A Poem. 

Crown Bvo. , js. bd. net. 

PrtitntatUin Hdilion. Wilh 14 Illus- 
trations by W. HOLMAN Hunt. 

POTIPHAK'S Wife, and other Poems. 



Drawmg Room. "Qy Mrs, Hugh 
Bell. Crown Bvo,, Si. 

Bjomaen.— Works by BjSsnstjkhne 

BjORNSEN. 

Pastok Sang ; a Play. Translated by 

William Wilson. Cr. Bvo.. 51. 
A Gauntlet; h Drama. Translated 
English by Osman Edwards. 
"---■■ of ihe Author. Crown 



With 
evo., si- 

Coohrane. 



The Kestrel's Nest, 
ana otnpr veises. Bv Alfred Cohh- 
RANK. Fcp. Bvo., is'.bd. 

X>&nte.~LA Coii»EaiA di Dante. A 

A'cw 7>if, carefully revised with the 
aid of tJie mosl recent Editions and 
Collations. Small Bvo.. 6s- 



Qoethe. 

Favst, Pan I., the Geraiaa Ten, «it 
Introduciion and Notes. By Albki 
M. SelSS, Ph.D.. M.A. Cr. Bvo., • 

Faust. Translated, wilh Notts. I 
T, E. WESa 8vo., lai, 6rf. 

N INGELOW. 



LVKICAL andOther Posms. SelecU 
from Ihe Writings of Jean Ingblon 
P'cp. Bvo., w. 6rf.; doth plain, 3 
cloth ^ll. 



Lang.— Worlts hy ANriHEw Lang. 
Ban and Arki^he Bah. A Rally 
Fugitive Rhymes. Pep. Bvo., ; 



Grass i 

w. 6d. 

Ballads • 



'S. Fcp. Bv 

J. Edited 

■ Lang. Fcp. Svo., &. 
The Blue Poetry Book. Edited 
Andrew Lang. With u Plaiess 
88 Illustrations in the Text by H. 
FoHU and Lancelot Spebd, Cto 
Bvo. , 6j. 

Sfecial Bditimt, printed o 
pattr. With Notes, ht 
llluilratiom. Crinim Sv 

[.ecJty.— Poems. By W. E. H 



jytton.— Works by The Earl ( 

Lvtton (Owen Meredith). 

Marah. Fcp, Bvo., 6.1. 6d. 

King Poppy: a Fantasia. With 
Plate and Design on Title-Pi 
Sir Ed. BuRNE-JoNes, A.R.A, 

The,W, . __ 

UUClLt. CTO-Ktia-JQ., IQS.W.. 
SE.1.E.CTB.O POEWa. "Jt , BsQ., ■ 



Poetry and the Drama — continued. 



lllusiraled by G. Schahf. Fcp. ^(o. , 

I Of. 6d. 
Bijou Edition. 

[Sdio., 3j. 6^., giit tap. 

- Popular Edition. 



Ftp. 4to.i 6flr. sewerf. i 



Heeblt.— Lavs and Legends. B 
Nesbit {Mrs. HUBEKT Blakd). 
Series. Crown Bvo., 31. 6rf. Sei 
Series, vHlb Ponrail. Crown 8vo., ; 

Piatt.—- Works by SARAH PtATT. 



In Ireland. Crown B* 



Little New World Idyls. Cr. I 
51- 
Khoadaa.— Teresa and Oth 

Poems. By James Rhoades. Cto' 

Bvo., 31. M. 
Eiley.— Works by JAMES WHiTCa 



BobertH. — Songs c 



Shakeapeare.— Bowdler's Fau 
Shakespeare, With 36 Woodc 
I vol. Bvo., 14J. Or ia 6 vols. I 



Thk Shakkspeahe Bibthday B 

By Mahv K. Dunbah. 321110., i 

Drawing- Room Eailion, wilh P 

grapbs. Fcp. Buo., loi. 6rf. 

iturglB.— ABookofSong. By/uLi 



Works of Fiction, Humour, fto. 



of ' V'ee Vetsfl ', • ' 

Tbk Br.ACK PoonuB, and other Siories. 
Crown BvQ., 21. boards, aj. bJ. cloth. 

Voces Pofuu. Reprinli^d from 
■ Punch ■. First Series. Wiih 20 
. lUustralions by J. Bernard Paht- 
w smGE. Cr. Bvo.. 31. 6<^. 
K Tns THAVEU.ING CoUFAMtOKS. Re- 
printed from ' Punch '. WithasUliis- 
uations by J. Bernaiid Pakthidge. 
Post 410., 5J. 

Thk Man from Blanklet's: a Story 
in Scenes, and other Skelches. Wicb 
04 Illustrations byJ.BERNAKD Part- 
Fcp. 4lo..6r. 

Journey IN Otheh Worlds. 

of the Future. By JOHN 
bow Aivaa. WiU> lo lUuatra.\iuiL&. 



Kklsr.-AJ< 

^^K^ Konuuics 
^^^Kicos Ask 



Bftkep.— By the Western Sea. 
James Baker, Authorof 'John We 
colt'. Crown8vo..3!. 6d. 



Vivian Grey. I llenriella Tempi 

TheYounpDalte,4c. Venelia. Ta 
Alroy, Ixion. &c. Coninphy. Sy 

"--*-" 1 ... - £ndy,pj 



Coniarini Fleming, Lolhair, £ 



OVoftS-— ^'■"'^'^^ VBKfll.-, 
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Works of Fiction, Homoar, &0. — continued 

■ Haggard.— Works by H. Ridkh Hag- 



Thk StoEt of a Cllll.D, Ct. Bvo., 51. 
Mh. TomMV Dove, and olher Stories. 
Crown 8«D,. 6j. 

Phiui" and his Wife. Cr. 9™.. 61. 

Dougall.— Works by L. DoUGALL. 
Beggars All. Crown 8vo., 31. 61/. 
What Nkcessity Knows. Crown 
8vo., 6j. 

Doyle.— Works by A. Conan Doth. 

MICAB Cl.AHKE ; aTa!eofMonmou[li's 
Rebellion. With Ftonlispifce and 
Vignette. Cr, Bvo., v &*■ 

Thk Captain of the Polestah, and 
other Ta]es. Cr. Bvo., v ^■ 



The Refugb 



Cr. t 



a TaJe of Two Con- 



Fftirar.— Darkness and Dawn; or, 
Scenes in ihe Days of Nero, An Hia- 
loric Tale, By Archdeacon Fabbab. 



Froude.— The Two Chiefs or Dun- 
BOV; an Irish Romance of Ibe LasI 
Ceniury. By j, A. FroUhk. Cr. 8vo., 



Haggard. — Works by H, RiOEH Hag- 
She. Willi 3a lUuslialions. Crown 
Bvo. , 3J. 6rf. 

» Allan Quat 



Nada the Lily. W^th 13 Illuslra. 

tiona. Cr. Bvo..6j. 
MONTKIUMA'S DAUGMrER. With 



Thk WnCH'a Head. With 16 Ilhjs 

IratioTiB. Crown Bvo^ 3;. (xl. 
Mb. Mbeson's Will. With ifi 

trations. Crown 8vo,. 31, 61/. 
Dawn. With 16 niustralions. Crowi 

8vo„ y. &/. 
The People of the Mist. With 1 

Illustraliona. Cr. Evo.,6r. 

HnKgard and Lang.— The World 

Desire. By H, RiDEB HAGGARD Ri 

Andrew Lang. With 37 niuslraliot 

byM, Geeiffenhagen. Cr.Sva.ai.d 



MelTme.-Woi 

Mblville. 
The Gladiators. I Holm% House, 

The Interpreter. Kate Coventry, 

Good for Nothing. Digby Grand. 
The Queen's Maries. I General Bounce 

Cr. Bvo. , ij. hd. each. 
Ollpliailt. 

Madam. Cr. Bvo., u 
Is Trust. Cr. 8vo., 
Clsopatra. With 29 I11u5tratiQns\pB,TT.— ChW Tins m.\jyii."» 
Crown 8vo., y. 6d. \ PablB., f««-\iat cA 'tkatftq^ 

■iTfiJCff. Cr. Bvo., 3J. 6rf. \ S'JO-. ^■ 



With 31 
, 31. W. 
fMAlwA"s Revenge; or. The War of 
the Little Hand. Cr, 8vo., 11. br 



Colonel Qi;aritcb, V.C. 



DOREEN : The Storj 



i by G. J. Whyt 



ts by Mrs. OLiPBAf 
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Works of Fiction, Homour, Sui.—Mntiiiued. 



Thicker n 









PMUippa-Wolley,— Snap: aLegfiid 
of the Lone Mouiuaiii. By C. Phil- 
LiPPS-WoLLKV. Wiih 13 lUustTEtions 
hy H. G. WiLLiNK. Cr. flvo., 31. &/. 

Be'well. —Works b; Elizabeth M. 
Sewell. 
A Glimpse of the World. 



Amy Herbert. 
Cleve Hall. 
Geitrude. 



: Life, 



After Life 



Margaret PercivaL 
Kathanne A^lon. 
The Earl-s Doughler. 
The EKperlence of Li 
Ci, 8yo., ij.6rf. each cloth plain, ai. 61 
each dolh eilra, giU edges. 
atavonson.— Works by Robkht Lou 
Sthvenson. 

Strange Cask of Dr. Jekyll an 
Mh. Hyde. Fcp. Bvo., u. sewei 



The 



J. tul. clolh. 






Steveneon and Oabonme.— The 

WRdNG Bos, By RoBGHT Louis bTE- 
VENSON and Llovd Oshournb. Cr. 
Bvo., 31, dd. 
Bnttner.— Lav Down Youb Arms 
Dii IVa^nNiidtr: The Autobiography 
of Maiiha TitliHg. By BektUA von 
SUTTNER. Translated by T. Holmes. 



TRUE, A, RELATION 
Travels and Pkrilous 

TURKS OF MATHEW DUDGEON, Genl 

man : Wherdn is Iraly set down t 
Manner of his THking, Ihe Long Ti( 
of his Slaveiy in Algiers, and Vteans 
his Delivery. Writien by Himself, ai 
nowfotlhefirstlimeprimed Cr. Bvo., 
Walford^Works by L, " "' 



s GHANDMOTaaa. 



Pauline, Crow 
Dick Nbthbkbit 
The History o 






D GENEHATIOB. Cro* 

erSlories. Cr.Bvo.,a<.4 
dot 



t Monica. 



THEONEGOODGOKBT. Cr. Hvn qi 

'Ploughed.' and Other Stories. Ceo* 

8vo..6t. 
Thk Matchmakeb. 3V0I3. Cr. I 
West.— Worki by B, a West. 

HALr-HOURS WITH THE MlLLlOI 

AIRES : Showing hovf rnuch harder 



The House OF THE Wot.f. Cr. Bw 
31. bd. 

AGGNTI.EMANOEFRANCK. Cr.8vo.,l 



PopolaP Soienoe (Natural History, Ac.)- 



; Household Insects. 

in Dwelling-HouscB. By EuiVAIio A. 

ButleH, RA., B.Sc, ILond.). With 

113 Illustrations. Crown 8vo„ (ij. 

Fumeaux.— Works by W. Furneaux. 

iR World; or.TheYoimg 



Butterflies and Moths (British). 
With 13 coloured Plates and 241 
llluslraiionsinlheText, Crown Svo., 



Hartwig.— Wori 

The -Sea and its I.ivinq Wondkk 

With la Plates and 303 Woodcu 
Bvo., IS. net. "^ 

The Tropical Would, WiihBPlai 

and 17a Woodcuts. Bva, 71, net 

The Polar World. With 3 MniJS 

Plates and 85 Woodi - "- " 



L World. VR-ii "J.*: 



■mm^mmmmmmmHF 



Popular Solenoe (Natnral HiBtory, Ac). 



hui 



Hrroes of the Polar World. 19 

lUiuliBItons. Crown 8vo., ai. 

Wonders of the Trofical Forbsts. 

40 Illiulcailons. Crown Svo., ai. 

LR THE Ground, sg 
lUustrations. Crown 8vo.. xt. 
lRvels Ovbs our Hbads, 39 U- 
hulraiions. Crown Bra., ai. 
Sea Monsters and Sea Birds. 75 

lUimtaiioiu. Croun 8vo., ai. 6d. 
Deniirns of the Deep. 117 Illuslra- 

'VOL.CANOES an'd Eauthquaees. 30 
E Ulunralions. Cron'n Svo, , sj, 6il. 

nViuj Aniuals of the Tropics. 66 

r niuslrations. Crosm Byo., jj. 6d. 



Holmholta.— P0PU1.A1 

Scientific Subjects. Hy Hermann 
VON HELMiitiLTZ, With 68 Woodculs. 
X vols. Crown Bvo,, 31, &i. each- 
Pro otor.— Work* by Richard A. 
Proctor. 
Light Ecienck toa I.kisuiie Hours. 

Familiar Essays on Sciemific Subjects, 

3 vols. Crown Bva , y, each. 
INCB AND Luck: a Discus^on of 
t the Laws of Luck. Coincidence, 
.- Wagera. Lotlerics and the Fallacies 

of Gambling, &<:. Cr, Bvo,, at, 

boards, ai. 6rf. doth. 
Rough Wavs made Smooth. Fami- 
liar Essays on Scientific Subjects. 

Silver Library Edidon. Crown Bra., 

3(. 6rf. 
P1.8ABANT Ways in Science. Cr. 

Bvo., 51. Silver library Edition. 

Crowii Bvo, . 31. 6d. 
Ths Great Pyramid, Obsebvatohy, 

Tomb and Temple. With lUusira- 



by Dr. Giohok Stanley.— A Familiar History 
Bmcis. By E. Stanlkv, D.D,. 1 
merly Bishop of Norwich. With 111 
irations. Cr. 8va, 31. 6d. 



i^ 



□ Bvo., 



Foster and E. Clddd, Crown 
Bvo., SI. Silver Library Editioi 
Croivn Bvo.. 31. 6rf. 
IsisuBE Rmaoiugs. By R. A. PHOt> 
TOB, E. CLoao, A. Wn.soK, T, 
PosTRit. and A. C. Hanvard. Cr. 
^,£r. 



Wood.— Works by the Rev. J. G. WOOI 

HoMts wiTHoin Hands : . 
tion of the Habiution of f 
classed according to ttie Principle 1 
ConslruelioQ. W"'" ■"-— -■- 

Insects at Home : a Popular Aceoui 
of BHiish Insects, Ilieir St 
Habits and Transformaiions 
700 Illustrations. Svo., 7r. ni 

Insects Abroad ; a Popular Acconi 
of Foreign Insects, their Stnuitur 
Hahils and Transformations, ^^lt 
600 niuslrations. Svo,, 7 

every Living Creature m 
the Scriptures, With i 






OVT OF Doors ; a Selection of Orli 
oal Articles on Pracli"' »■--=" 
History, With 11 lllusC 

Strange Dwellings: a Descripi 

of the Habitations of Anira 
abridged from ' Homes witi: 
Hands'. With 60 Illustrations. 
Bvo., 3s. 6i 
Bird Lips ofthe Bible. 3a illosU 
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Works of Beferenoe. 



Maunder'B (Samuel) Treasuries. 

Biographical Treasury. With Sup- 
plement brought down to 1889. By 
Rev. James Wood. Fcp. 8vo., 6s. 

Treasury of Natural History : or, 
Popular Dictionary of Zoology. With 
900 Woodcuts. Fcp. 8vo. , 6s. 

Treasury of Geography, Physical, 
Historical, Descriptive, and Political. 
With 7 Maps and 10 Plates. Fcp. 
8vo., 6s. 

The Treasury of Bible Know- 
ledge. By the Rev. J. Ayre, M.A. 
With 5 Maps, 15 Plates, and 300 
Woodcuts. Fcp. 8vo., 6s. 

Historical Treasury: Outlines of 
Universal History, Separate Histories 
of all Nations. Fcp. 8vo. , 6s. 

Treasury of Knowledge and 
Library of Reference. Com- 
prising an English Dictionary and 
Grammar, Universal Gazeteer, Classi- 
cal Dictionary, Chronology, Law 
Dictionary, &c. Fcp. 8vo., 6s. 



Maunder's (Samuel) Treasuries 

— continued. 

Scientific and Literary Treasury. 
Fcp. 8vo., dr. 

The Treasury of Botany. Edited 
by J. LiNDLEY, F.R.S., and T. 
Moore, F.L.S. With 274 Wood- 
cuts and 20 Steel Plates. 2 vols. 
Fcp. 8vo., I2J. 

Boget.-THESAURus ofEnglishWords 
and Phrases. Classified and Ar- 
ranged so as to Facilitate the Expression 
of Ideas and assist in Literary Com- 
position. By Peter Mark Roget, 
M.D., F.R.S. Recomposed through- 
out, enlarged and improved, pardy 
from the Author's Notes, and with a 
full Index, by the Author's Son, JC)HN 
Lewis Roget. Crown 8vo., lof. 6d. 

Willich.— Popular Tables for giving 
information for ascertaining the value of 
Lifehold, Leasehold, and Church Pro- 
perty, the Public Funds, &c. By 
Charles M. Willich. Edited bv H. 
Bbnce Jones. Crown 8vo., lof. 6d. 



Children's Books. 



Crake. — ^Works by Rev. A. D. Crake. 

Edwy the Fair; or, the First Chro- 
nicle of iEscendune. Crown 8vo., 
2f. 6d. 

Alfgarthe Dane: or.the Second Chro- 
nicle of iEscendune. Cr. 8vo. , 2J. 6d. 

The Rival Heirs: being the Third 
and Last Chronicle of iEscendune. 
Cr. 8vo., 2J. 6d. 

The House of Walderne. A Tale 
of the Cloister and the Forest in the 
Days of the Barons' Wars. Crown 
8vo., 2j. 6d. 

Brian Fitz-Count. A Story of Wal- 
lingford Castle and Dorchester Abbey. 
Cr. 8vo., 2J. 6d. 

Ingelcw.— Very Young, and Quite 
Another Story. Two Stories. By 
Jean Ingelow. Crown 8vo. , 2J. 6d. 

Lang.— Works edited by Andrew Lang. 

The Blue Fairy Book. With iq8 
Illustrations by H. J. Ford and G. 
P. JACOMB Hood. Crown 8vo.,6j. 



Ijang.— Works edited by Andrew Lang 
— continued. 

The Red Fairy Book. With 100. 
Illustrations by H, J. Ford and 
Lancelot Speed. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 

The Green Fairy Book. With 101 
Illustrations by H. J. Ford and L. 
Bogle. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

The Yellow Fairy Book. With 104 
Illustrations by H. J. Ford. Crown 
8vo., 6s. 

The Blue Poetry Book. With loa 
Illustrations by H. J. Ford and 
Lancelot Speed. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

The Blue Poetry Book. School 
Edition, without Illustrations. Fcp. 
8vo., 25. 6d. 

The True Story Book. With 66. 
Illustrations by H. J. Ford, Lucien 
Davis, C. H. M. Kerr, Lancb<^ 
lot Speed, and Lockhart Bqgsjr. 





Children's Books— continued. | 


Meade.- Works by L. T. Mkade. 


Moleswortli.- Works by Mis. Moles- 


Daddv's Bov. I11u«ral«d. Crown 


worth. 


Deb and the Duchkss. IllusUaled. 


SiLVEKTHORNS. IllnMrated. tr. 8vo., jj. 


c:™™B.a..j,.6^. 


The Palace ik the Gakdbn. IUus- 


StevenBon.— A Child's Gardbh oy 




VeHSBS. ByRoUEHTLoUlSSTEVENSO.N. 

Small tcp. Svu, , 51. 




Neighbours. IUus, Cro*nSyo..aJ,6i. 


Longmans' Series of Books for Girls. 1 


Crown 8vo.. price ai. 6J. each | 


ATE1.IKK (The) Du LvS : or an An 


Athehstone PfiiORr. By L. N. Couys, 


Student in the Reiga of Terror, 


The Thikd Miss St. Qt;ENTi». Bj, 




Mrs, MOLESWORTH, 


Mausmoiselle Moi;i ; a Tale of 


The Story of a Spring Morhing, ftc 


Modem Rome. 


By Mrs, MOLKSWOKTH. Illustrated 


That Child. IllustraiBd by Gordon 


NEiOHBOtrBS. By Mrs. MOLESWORTH. 


Brom-ne, 


lUusimled, 


LKhEB M Cloud. 


Very Young; and Quiti; Anotheb 


The Fiddler OP LuGAU, With lUas- 


Story. Two Stories. By Jean Inge 


iralions by W. RALSTON. 
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boy: an trifh Romance of the Los 


Clodd>B{B.)Story of Creation : a Plain 
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Cookery, Domestic Management, &o. 

Da Salia.— Works by Mrs. De Salis 






ifcston.— MoDGKS' CixjKewv. By Ei.i/* 

AcroN. Wiih 150 Woodcuts. Fcp, 

Bull.— Works hy Thomas Bull, M.D. 
HiMTs TO Mothers on the Managk- 

MHNTtlF THEIR Health DURING THH 

^ PawoD OF Pregnancy. Fcp. Bva, 
V* Ch 

^Db SalJB.— Works by Mrs. De Salis. 
Cakes and Confections X Ia Mode 

Fcp. a™,, ij. bd. 
Dogs : a Manual for Amaleurs. Fcp 



DREssen Game a 

Dressed Vegetables X la Mode 

Drinks X LA Mode, Fcp, Bvo,,ij.6rf 
ENTHftES X LA Mode, Fcp, 8vo., u. fd 
Floral Decorations. Suggejiion! 

and Descripiions. Fcp, Bvo, ij. 6d. 
National Viands. Fcp, 8vo. 

[In the Preis 
New-laid Eggs : Hints for AmHteuj 

Pouitry Rearers, Fcp. Bvo., is, &i. 
Oystehs X la Mode. Fcp. 8vo,, 11, 6rf 



Puddings and Pastr* a la M 

Fcp, 8vo,, ii.6d. 
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Sweets and Supper Disbes X i 

Mode. Fcp, Bvo., is. fid. 
Tempting Dishes por Shall Ij 

couEs. Fcp. avo„ IJ. 6d. 
Wrinkles and Notions for Evek 
Household. Cr. 8vo,, u. bd. 
Lear.— Maiohk Cookery. By H. 1 

Sidney Lear. iGmo,. aj. 
Poole.— Cookery for the Diabetk 

By W. H. and Mrs. PoOLE. Wit 
Preface by Dr. PAVT. Fcp. Bvo., 

Walker.— AHan dbooh for Mother 
being Simple Hlnis lo Women 
Management of theit Health durii 
Pregnancy and Confinement, tc^eth 
with Plain Dimclions as to the Care ■ 
Infants. ByjAKBH.WALKER.L.R.C: 
and L.M., L.R.CS. and M.D. (Btux. 
Cr. Bvo., 01. 6d. 

"West.— The Mother's Manuac t 
Children's Diseases, By Charli 
West. M.D. Fcp, 8vo., ar. 6d. 



Mi&cellaneouB and Gritioal Works. 



AllinEliaKl.— Varieties in Phosh, 
By William AlLjnghAm, 3 vols. Cr, 
Bvo, iBj, (Vols. I and a, Rambles, by 
Patricius Walker, Vol. 3, Irish 
Sketches, etc) 

Arm Strong.— Ess A vs and Sketches. 






Fcp. 



Bagehot. — Literary Stitdies. & 

WALTER BAGEHOT. 2 vols, BVO., 28! 

Baring-Gkiuld.— Curious Myths oi 
THE MiDDLK AGES, By Rev, S 
Bab; no-Gould. Crown Bva, 31, 6rf. 



Bajmes.— Sha; 
Other Essay! 
Spencbk 



< TuevoR Battte, 



Studies, and 
(he lale Thomas 
LL.B,, LL.D, 



Boyd ('A. K. H, B.').— Works 1 

A, K, H, Boyd. D,D,, LL,D. 

Atid stt Ml!,CEI-LANEQaS tBEOlA, 

Autumn Holidays of a Countb 

Parson. Crown Bvo., 31, 6rf. 
Commonplace Philosopher, 



Bvo., 



s.fid. 
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31. bd. 
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Critical Essays 01 

Parson, down Bvc 
East Coast Days a 

Crown Bvo., 31. 6rf, 
Landscapes, Churches and Moi 

LITIES, Crown 8vo, , jj. bd. 

Leisure Hours in Town. Cm 

Bvo., 31. bd. 
Lessons oe M iddle Age . Cr.Sro. , 31. 
Our Little Life. Two Series. ■ 

8vo, , 31. 6rf. each. 
Our HomelyComedy: andTragkd 

Crown 8vo,, 31, 6rf. 
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JuUer.— Works by Sa 
ErkwhOh. Cr. Bvo.. ji. 
The Fair Ha VBN. A Work in D 

of Uie Mimculous Elemeat i. 

Lord's Ministry. Cr. 8vo,, ^!. i 
LIPB AND Habit. An Essay a 

Completer View of Evol ' 




M.A.,laIf 

Cambridge. Bvo.. 6i. 
Hodgson. ~ Outcast EIssavs and 

Vehse Translations. By H. Shad- 

WOHTH Hodgson. Crown Bvo. , Bj. bd. 
Hallah.— Works by J. Mullah, LI^D. 

Course of Lectures on tub His- 
tory of Modern Music. BVD., 81.6'^. 

Course OF Lectures on the Transi- 
tion Period of Musical Histohv. 



■D Bvo., „ 
The Story of My Heart: With 

Potlrail and New Prelace by C. J. 

Longman. Crown Bvo., 31. 6d. 
Red Dekr, Withi7lUusiratioa5. Cr. 

Bvo., 31. 6d. 
The Toilers of the Field. With 

Wood Magic. Wiih FronliBinece and 
ViEnellebyE.V. B. Cr. Bvo., 31.6^;. 

Johnson.— ThkPatentee'sManuai,: 
a Treatise on the Law and Practice of 
Lelleis Palenl. By J. & J. H. JOHN- 
SON, Paient Agenu, 4c. Bvo,, loi. f^. 

Lang.^Works by Andrew Lang. 



Letters to Dead AUT^ 

Lh-ters on Literature. 

sj; 6d. net. 
Books and Bookmen. 

niustralions. Fcp. 8vo. , : 
Old FRIEND& Fcp. flvo, , : 



Fcp. 



Kacfarren.— Lectured ON Harhoi 
By Sir Geo. A. Macpahren. Bvo., 

Max MiUier^Works by F. ! 

MiiLLEB, India; WhatcanitTea 

us? Cr, 8vo.,3f. 6rf. 

Chips from a German Works Ht 

NewEdilioiiin4Vols. Vol. I., 1 

Essays and Addresses. Crowr 

6s. 6d. neL (RtadyS. 

In PnparaHm—yo\. H., BiograpU 

Essays; Vol. lU.. Essays on Langm 

end Lileratnre -, Vol. IV.. Essays 

the Sciences of Language, of TliiAig 

andofMytholoCT. 

WendelsBonn.— The Letters 

Felix Mendelssohn. Translated 

Lftdy Wallace. 9 vols, Cr. Svc. 

Milaer.— Works by George Milne 

Country Pt.EASuKES: the Chronicl 

icfly in a Garden, Cc. B 



Nature 



B Coj 



I Common aE,«&E. 



3J. 6rf. 
Studies o 



W. NotL Johnson. i6mo.,6i.6rf. 

Perring,— Hard Knots in Ska 

PEAHE. By Sir Philip Pehhing. 1 

Bvo. 7J. bd. 

Proctor.— Works by R. A. PROCTOB 

Strength and Happiness. Will 

lUuslradons. Crowu Bvo,, 5J, 

Strength ; How to get Strong i 

keep Slrong, with Chapters on Ri 

ing and SwimminB. Fat, Age, and 

Waist. WithgllTus. Cr. Bvo, ar, 

HiohardBon.— National Heal- 

A Review of the Works of Sir Ed' 

Chadwick. K.C.K By Sir a ™ 

Richardson, M.D. Cr. Bvo., 41. fi 
KoBBetti.— A Shadow of Dantb : 
ing an Essay towards studying Hims 
his World, and his Piignmage. 
Maria Francesca Rossetti. 
Bvo., jt. 6aL 
Souther- — Correspondence wi 
Caholine Bowles. By R. Soin'tt 
Edited by E. Dowdbn, Bva, 141. 
WallaBofiok.— Primitiye Music : 
Inquiry into the Origin 
nient of Music. Songs, Instrumei 
Dances, anil Pantomimes of Sal 
Races, By Richard Wallasch 
With Musical Eiamples. Sii.-vii 
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* Recreations of a Country Parson,' &c. 
Council and Comfort from a City 

Pl'mmt. Crown 8vo., y. 6d. 
Sunday Aftkrnoons in the Parish 

CiirRcn of a Scottish University 

City. Crown 8vo., y. 6d. 
Changed .Aspects of Unchanged 

Tkuths. Crown 8vo. , y. Sfl'. 



Unspoken Sermons. Three Series. 
Crown Svo., y. 6d. each. 

The Miracles of Our Lord. Crown 
Svo. , 3J. 6d. 

A Book of Strife, in the Form of 
THE Diary of an Old Soul : Poems 
i8mo., dr. 
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Present Day Thoughts. Crown Svo., 
y. 6t/. 

Seaside Musings. Cr. Svo., y. 6d. 

•To Meet the Day' through the 
Christian Y«*ar ; being a Text of Scrip- 
ture, with an Original Meditation and 
a Short Selection in Verse for Every 
Day. Crown 8vo., 4J. 6d. 

De La Saussayo.— A Manual of 
THE Science of Religion. By Prof. 
Chantepie de la Saussaye. Trans- 
lated by Mrs. Colyer Fergusson {nie 
Max Muller). Crown Svo.. i2j. 6d. 

Kalisch.— Works by M. M. Kalisch, 
Bible Studies. Part L The Pro- 
phecies of Balaam. Svo. , 10s. 6d. Part 
IL The Book of Jonah. Svo., ioj. 6d. 
Commentary on the old Testament : 
with a new Translation. Vol. I. 
Genesis. Svo., iSs. Or adapted for the 
General Reader. lar. Vol. IL Exodus. 
1 5 J. Or adapted for the General 
Reader. 12 j. Vol. III. Leviticus, Part 

I. 15J. Or adapted for the General 
Reader. Ss. Vol. IV. Leviticus, Part 

II. ly. Or adapted for the General 
Reader. 8j. 

Martineau. — Works by James Mar- 

tineau, D.D., LL.D. 

Hours of Thought on Sacred 

Things. Two Volumes of Sermons. 

Crown Svo., yj. 6d. 

Endeavours after the Christian 

Life. Discourses. Cr. Svo., 7s. 6d. 

The Seat of Authority in Religion. 

Svo., 14?. 
Essays, Reviews, and Addresses. 4 
Vols. Crown Svo. , 7s. 6d. each. 
I. Personal ; Political. 
//. Ecc7esiastical ; Historical. 
///. Theological; PhilosopWcaL 
IV. Academical ; Religious 
Home Prayers, with Two Services for 
Public Worship. Crown Svo. y- 6d. «„«-o. 



Muller. 

HiBBERT Lectures on the Origin 
and Growth of Religion, as illus- 
trated by the Religions of India. 
Crown Svo., js. 6d. 

Introduction to the Science of 
Religion : Four Lectures delivered at 
the Royal Institution. Cr. Svo. ,y. 6d. 

Natural Religion. The Gifford 
Lectures, delivered befwe the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow in iSSS. Cr. Svo., 
108. 6d. 

Physical Religion. The Gifford 
Lectures, delivered before the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow in zS9a Cr. Svo., 
10s. 6d. 

Anthropological Religion. The Gif- 
ford Lectures, delivered before the 
Uni vanity of Glasgow in 1891. Cr. 
Svo., 10s. 6d. 

Theosophy or Psychological Reli- 
gion. The Gifford Lectures, delivered 
before theUniversityofGlasgow iniS92. 
Cr. Svo., lor. 6d. 

Three Lectures on the Vedanta 
Philosophy, delivered at the Royal 
Institution in March, 1894. Svo.. 5;. 

Scholler.— A Chapter of Church 
History from South Germany : being 
Passages from the Life of Johann Evan- 
gelist Georg Lute, formerly Parish Priest 
and Dean in Oberroth, Bavaria. By L. 
W. Scholler. Translated from the 
German by W. Wallis. Crown Svo., 
y- 6d. 

SUPERNATURAL RELIGION: an 
Inquiry into the Reality of Divine Revda- 
tion. 3 vols. Svo. , 36J. 

Reply (A) to Dr. Lightfoot's Essays. 
By the Author of ' Supematnral Re- 
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